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The June Review 


Making comparisons is the medium of 
exchange of economic analysis. Is the 
rate of inflation higher today than it was 
yesterday? Are wages higher for white- 
collar or blue-collar occupations? Is un- 
employment more or less of a problem in 
one area compared to another? 

In the case of unemployment, com- 
parisons across areas of a single Nation, 
such as the United States, are facilitated 
by the existence of a common set of con- 
cepts and definitions of employment and 
unemployment and by a consistent sys- 
tem of estimating data that conform to 
those definitions. In the case of interna- 
tional comparisons of unemployment, in 
contrast, the first step must be to care- 
fully study the concepts, definitions, 
and methods used to calculate the data. 
Every country’s statistical service may 
have a different analytical focus, and, 
as Constance Sorrentino points out in 
the lead article, “No single definition can 
possibly satisfy all analytical purposes.” 
Sorrentino’s article goes on to harmo- 
nize, to the extent possible, the unem- 
ployment statistics of a wide range of 
industrialized economies. At the end of 
the exercise, her summary of the data still 
indicates that recent unemployment 
rates in the United States are lower than 
those in Europe and Canada, whether 
looked at using U.S., Canadian, or Euro- 
pean concepts and definitions. 

Stephen A. Wandner and Andrew 
Stettner investigate the decline in the 
unemployment insurance recipiency 
rate—the number of persons receiving 
unemployment insurance benefits di- 
vided by the number of persons counted 
as unemployed in the Current Popula- 
tion Survey. From rates averaging 49 
percent in the 1950s, recipiency fell to 
28.5 percent in 1984 before stabilizing in 
the low-to-mid 30-percent range in the 
early 1990s. Wandner and Stettner find 
that more than half of all unemployed 
workers do not file for unemployment 
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benefits, either because they think they 
are not eligible or because they are opti- 
mistic about quickly finding new work. 
Thomas M. Beers analyzes the most 
recent data on flexible schedules and 
working shifts other than a “regular” day 
shift. As of 1997, just over a quarter of all 
full-time workers reported some degree 
of flexibility in their work schedules. This 
represents a more-than-doubling of the 
share of workers reporting flexible sched- 
uling in 1985. The proportion of workers 
working on alternative shifts, conversely, 
changed very little over the 12-year pe- 
riod, remaining at about | worker in 6. 


Half of students 
are in labor force 


More than half of America’s 16- to 24- 
year-olds were enrolled in school in Oc- 
tober 1999. About 9 million were in high 
school and 9.4 million were in college. 
Overall, the labor force participation rate 
for 16- to 24-year-olds enrolled in col- 
lege was 58.5 percent. Among high 
school students, 41.2 percent were in the 
labor force. The labor force participation 
rate among all youths attending school 
was 50.1 percent. Find additional infor- 
mation in “College Enrollment and Work 
Activity of 1999 High School Graduates,” 
news release USDL 00-136. 


Productivity up 
in most industries 


In 1998, labor productivity, as measured 
by output per hour, increased in 80 per- 
cent of the service-producing and min- 
ing industries analyzed by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. Output growth was 
recorded by 82 percent of the indus- 
tries, while hours of labor grew in 54 
percent of the industries. Nearly half 
of the industries registering productiv- 
ity growth also posted declines in unit 
labor costs. 


In 1997, the most recent year for 
which output data are available for manu- 
facturing, output per hour increased in 
74 percent of that sector’s industries. 
Output rose in 77 percent of manufac- 
turing industries, while hours of labor 
input rose in 63 percent. Unit labor costs 
declined in 58 of the 120 industries cov- 
ered in the manufacturing sector. 

Additional information is available 
from “Productivity and Costs: Service- 
Producing and Mining Industries, 1987— 
98” news release USDL 00-156, and “Pro- 
ductivity and Costs: Manufacturing In- 
dustries, 1987-97,” news release USDL 
00-155. 


Pay and benefits 
in 1999 


In March 1999, employer costs for ben- 
efits for civilian workers averaged $5.58 
per hour worked. Wages and salaries 
were $14.72 and accounted for 72.5 per- 
cent of compensation costs. Benefits 
accounted for the remaining 27.5 percent. 

Legally required benefits, such as 
Social Security and unemployment in- 
surance, averaged $1.65 per hour, 8.1 per- 
cent of total compensation. Such ben- 
efits were the largest nonwage compen- 
sation cost. Paid leave, with an average 
cost of $1.34 per hour worked, was the 
next largest and accounted for 6.6 per- 
cent of total compensation. Following 
leave were insurance ($1.29 or 6.4 per- 
cent), retirement and savings benefits 
(76 cents or 3.7 percent), and supple- 
mental pay (51 cents or 2.5 percent). Get 
more information on compensation 
costs from Employer Costs for Em- 
ployee Compensation, 1986-99, BLS 
Bulletin 2526. O 


We are interested in your feedback on — 
this column. Write to: Executive Editor, 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, | 
DC 20212, or e-mail MLR@bls.gov 


Constance Sorrentino 


Constance Sorrentino is an 
economist in the Division of 
Foreign Labor Statistics, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


International Unemplo 


International unemployment rates: 
how comparable are they? 


Adjusted to U.S. concepts, the Canadian 


unemployment rate is reduced 


by I percentage point; effects of adjustments 
on European unemployment rates are smaller 


Es omparative unemployment rates are 
used frequently in international 
analyses of labor markets and are cited 
often in the press. In the United States, the 
comparative levels are considered to be an 
important measure of U.S. economic perform- 
ance relative to that of other developed coun- 
tries. Comparative unemployment rates also 
provide a springboard for investigating the 
economic, institutional, and social factors that 
influence cross-country differences in job- 
lessness. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS, the 
Bureau) has adjusted foreign unemployment 
rates to U.S. concepts since the early 1960s. 
Three other organizations—the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD), the International Labor Office (ILo), and 
the Statistical Office of the European Commu- 
nities (Eurostat)—also adjust national data on 
unemployment to a common conceptual ba- 
sis. The resulting “standardized” or “harmo- 
nized” rates are intended to provide a better 
basis for international comparison than the na- 
tional figures on unemployment offer. 

The standardized rates, as currently pub- 
lished by the three organizations that make 
comparisons outside of Europe (BLS, OECD, and 
ILO), all show a similar result: a significant gap 
in unemployment rates between the United 
States, on the one hand, and Canada and Eu- 
rope, on the other. In 1998, for example, when 


the U.S. unemployment rate was 4.5 percent, 
Canada’s rate was 8.3 percent, and the rate for 
the European Union was even higher, at 9.9 
percent.’ It is of interest to find out how much 
of this gap is attributable to measurement dif- 
ferences that may not have been accounted 
for. If the gap is due mainly to conceptual dif- 
ferences, then there is no reason to study why 
some countries appear to be doing better than 
others at keeping unemployment low.” 

All of the comparative programs have noted 
that some differences remain for which adjust- 
ments are not made, either because they are 
believed to be too small to matter or because 
there is no basis upon which to make regular 
adjustments. Recent evidence, however, sug- 
gests that it might be useful to revisit this is- 
sue. For example, in 1998, a Statistics Canada 
study used unpublished tabulations to reveal 
surprisingly significant differences between 
U.S. and Canadian measures of unemployment, 
owing to different implementations of similar 
concepts. In particular, although both coun- 
tries require a person to be available for work 
and to have conducted a job search in order 
for that person to be classified as unemployed, 
the requirements are interpreted in different ways. 
The main difference, in terms of impact, is the 
treatment of so-called passive jobseekers— per- 
sons who conduct their search for work merely 
by reading newspaper ads. Such individuals are 
included in the unemployed in Canada, but are 
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excluded therefrom in the United States. The impact of this differ- 
ence inched upward from a very small level in the 1980s to a 
significant level in the 1990s. The overall impact of making all the 
adjustments was to lower the Canadian unemployment rate by a 
little less than 1 percentage point. Although this did not mean 
that the Canadian unemployment rate fell below the U.S. rate, it 
reduced the differential between the respective rates by one- 
fifth. 

The BLS comparisons program covers Australia, Canada, 
Japan, and six European countries: France, Germany, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Sweden, and the United Kingdom.’ The result 
of the Canadian study has inspired this article’s investigation of 
the comparisons of the United States with Europe. A later phase 
of the project will extend the work to Japan and Australia.* 

The investigation begins with a discussion of the labor 
force definitions recommended by the ILo and the varying 
interpretations of these guidelines in the U.S., Canadian, and 
European labor force surveys. Measurement differences are 
sorted out and classified according to the direction of their 
impact. The size of the impact of these differences is then 
assessed, on the basis of the Canadian study and published 
and unpublished data for the European Union countries pro- 
vided by Eurostat. 

Next, adjustments of U.S. unemployment rates to Euro- 
pean and Canadian concepts are presented to see if this re- 
verse comparison arrives at different results. Then, limitations 
of the study are discussed, and the article concludes by set- 
ting out and evaluating some implications of the results for 
the BLS comparative series. 

Although some references are made to the other three in- 
ternational comparisons programs, the article focuses on the 
BLS program. All four programs, which now yield virtually the 
same results, are described in the appendix. 


The ILO definition and its interpretations 


Unemployment, like most social phenomena, can be defined 
in different ways. No single definition can satisfy all analyti- 
cal purposes.* However, in the interests of international com- 
parability, the tLo provides national statistical offices with 
recommendations on the definition and measurement of un- 
employment.® These guidelines have become the standards 
for many countries; consequently, definitions used in labor 
force surveys are now broadly similar in outline and spirit if 
not in all of their details. 

The ILo guidelines are the result of meetings of experts and 
discussions at periodic international conferences of labor stat- 
isticians attended by delegates representing national govern- 
ments, employer’s organizations, and labor unions. Compro- 
mises are made among the various constituencies, as well as 
among countries at different levels of development. Some- 
times the guidelines must be deliberately vague or provide 
options in order to achieve consensus. The guidelines cer- 
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tainly facilitate cross-country comparisons, because they serve 
to draw countries toward a common conceptual framework. 
The ogcp has worked toward making the guidelines more spe- 


- cific in order to enhance comparisons among its member coun- 


tries,’ and Eurostat’s Community Labor Force Surveys have 
helped to establish common interpretations within the Euro- 
pean Union. 

According to the latest 1Lo guidelines, the unemployed are 
persons over a certain specified age who are without work, 
available for work, and actively seeking work. Virtually all coun- 
tries agree that an unemployed person should be without any 
work at all; that is, employment takes precedence over unem- 
ployment. They also agree that unemployed persons should 
be available for work and actively seeking work. However, 
countries have chosen to implement these latter two criteria 
differently, which causes certain incompatibilities in the meas- 
urement of unemployment internationally. Further, in a num- 
ber of other areas, the 1Lo definition has been either inter- 
preted differently or not followed at all, particularly in regard 
to the treatment of students, persons on layoff, persons wait- 
ing to start a new job, and unpaid family workers. Lower age 
limits and the treatment of the Armed Forces also differ. 

The varying interpretations of unemployment and the labor 
force (the sum of the employed and the unemployed) derive from 
different national circumstances and needs. Countries generally 
have very good reasons for their own interpretations of, or de- 
viations from, the Lo definitions. But these differences, of course, 
create problems for international comparisons. The ILO recom- 
mends that those countries which choose to deviate from the 
guidelines collect data that permit one to convert from the 
national to the international standards. Some countries do 
this; others do not. 

Exhibit 1 compiles the latest 1Lo guidelines, U.S. and Cana- 
dian concepts, and the Eurostat interpretation of the Lo guide- 
lines used in European Union labor force surveys. The U.S. 
concepts are those of the Current Population Survey (cps) 
from 1994 onward, Canada’s concepts are those of the Labor 
Force Survey from 1997 onward, and the Eurostat concepts 
are those of the Community Labor Force Survey from 1992 
onward. In this article, for the European countries, it is more 
convenient to present adjustments based on the Eurostat data 
rather than the data from the national labor force surveys.® 
Sweden’s national concepts, however, will be referenced with 
regard to that country’s treatment of students. The Bureau 
adjusts the Swedish national data on this point in its unem- 
ployment comparisons program, as do Eurostat and the other 
comparative programs. 

The Io states that population censuses and sample sur- 
veys of households or individuals (often called labor force 
surveys) constitute a comprehensive means of collecting data 
on the labor force. Establishment surveys and administrative 
records may also serve as sources for obtaining more precise, 


more frequent, and more detailed statistics on particular com- 


| Exhibit 1. | Synopsis of coverage and concepts of unemployment in labor force surveys, 


International Labor Office (ILO), United States, Canada, and Eurostat 


Item ILO standard United States Canada Eurostat 
(1982 onward) (1994 onward) (1997 onward) (1992 onward) 
Frequency of survey At least biannualy Monthly Monthly Annual, in spring’ 
Scope of survey: 
Households or persons Unspecified Households Households Households or persons 
Institutional population Included Excluded Excluded Excluded 
Collective households (hotels, motels, 
and so forth) Included Included Included Excluded 
Special exclusions None None Yukon and Northwest Persons doing compulsory 
Territories; Indian military service are excluded 
reserves from the population of private 
households and regarded as 
members of collective 
households, even if, during the 
reference week, they are present 
in the private household to 
which they belong. 
Labor force denominator: 
Age limits Unspecified 16 years and older 15 years and older 15 years and older 
Civilian or total Total Civilian Civilian Includes career military” 
Treatment of unpaid family workers 
working fewer than 15 hours per week Employed Not in labor force; Employed Employed 
potentially unemployed 
Unemployment 
Job search: 
Reference period for job search Specified recent period 4 weeks 4 weeks 4 weeks 
Search only by reading newspaper ads Excluded Excluded Included Included 
Waiting to start new job No search required Search required No search required; job No search required 
must start in 4 weeks 
Temporarily laid off Search optional No search required No search required Search required 
Availability criterion: Yes Yes Yes Yes 
When Unspecified During reference week During reference week Within 2 weeks of interview 
Availability question asked Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Exceptions Unspecified Temporary illness and Temporary illness, None 
waiting to start new job personal or family 
responsibilities, 
vacation, awaiting 
new job 
Treatment of those temporarily laid off Employed if formal job Unemployed if expecting to} Unemployed if expecting | Unemployed if actively looking for 
attachment; unemployed | _ be recalled to job in 6 to be recalled within 1 for work in the last 4 weeks and if 
if no attachment and months or employer gives | year and available for available to start work in 2 weeks; 
available for work; job recall date. Must be work; no search otherwise classified as inactive. 
search requirement is available for work, but no| required. (See text for “zero hours” case.) 
optional in such cases. job search required. 
Treatment of full-time students seeking Unemployed Unemployed Not in labor force Unemployed 
full-time work and available for work 
Treatment of unpaid family workers Employed Unemployed Employed Employed 
working fewer than 15 hours per week 
and available for work and seeking work | 
! A new gu regulation calls for labor force surveys on a continuous basis, with ment, Unemployment, and Underemployment (on the Internet at http:// 
quarterly results. www.ilo.org/public/120stat/res/ecacpop.htm); “Explanatory Notes on House- 


hold Data,” Employment and Earnings (Bureau of Labor Statistics, published 
monthly); “Notes on the Survey,” The Labour Force (Statistics Canada, published 

Source: Prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from the following docu- _ monthly), and The European Union Labour Force Survey: Methods and Defini- 
ments: 110 Resolution Concerning Economically Active Population, Employ- tions (Eurostat, 1996). 


2 If residing in private households. 
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ponents of the labor force. Although not explicitly stated by 
the ILO, it is well recognized that labor force surveys are the 
desirable source for international comparisons of unemploy- 
ment. In most countries, such surveys cover the entire nonin- 
stitutional population of working age and broadly follow the 
iLo standard definitions. Administrative data on employment 
office registrations are not suitable for international compari- 
sons, because they do not cover all persons who may be un- 
employed and because administrative regulations differ greatly 
across countries.’ Therefore, exhibit 1 focuses on labor force 
survey sources of unemployment statistics. 

A number of differences in frequency and scope of labor 
force surveys are apparent. 


Frequency. The 1Lo recommends that countries collect and 
compile statistics on the labor force at least twice a year. The U.S. 
and Canadian surveys are conducted monthly, while the Eurostat 
survey is taken annually, each spring. A new European Union 
(EU) regulation calls for labor force surveys on a “continuous” 
basis, with quarterly results. Currently, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom conduct quarterly surveys, Sweden’s is 
monthly, and France and Germany conduct their surveys only in 
the spring of each year. France will begin continuous surveys 
next year, while Germany has not yet announced plans for more 
frequent surveys. Annual estimates of unemployment and the 
labor force for France and Germany are constructed by Eurostat 
and the national authorities on the basis of other indicators, such 
as employment office registrations and establishment surveys, 
that are available more frequently. 


Scope. Exhibit 1 indicates that there are also some differences 
in the scope of the various surveys with regard to whether house- 
holds or persons are surveyed and whether collective house- 
holds are covered. Canada excludes the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories, as well as Indian reserves, from its survey. 


The labor force denominator for calculating the unemploy- 
ment rate also may differ in its composition, in several ways. 


Lower age limits. |The 1Lo advises that lower age limits should 
be established for the labor force, but it does not say what 
those limits should be. The United States has chosen to use an 
age limit of 16 years, while Canada and the EU countries cover 
persons 15 years and older. 


Armed Forces. The 1Lo recommends including all members 
of the Armed Forces, whether career military or draftees (con- 
scripts), as paid employees and, hence, in the labor force. The 
United States and Canada exclude all the Armed Forces and 
present their data on a civilian labor force basis, while Eurostat 
includes career military personnel residing in private house- 
holds. From 1983 to 1993, the Bureau published U.S. unem- 
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ployment rates on both a civilian and a total labor force basis. 


Unpaid family workers. Unpaid family workers are to be 


~ counted among those in the labor force (employed), with no 


cutoff on the number of hours worked, according to the Lo. By 
contrast, the United States includes only those unpaid family 
workers who worked 15 or more hours in the reference week. 
Canada and the European Union follow the Lo definition. 


Exhibit 1 also shows a number of differences in the defini- 
tion of unemployment. 


Active job search. The reference period for demonstrating 
that one is actively undertaking a job search is now 4 weeks 
for all the surveys. But the meaning of “active job search” 
may differ across countries. The ILo says that unemployed 
persons should be actively seeking work and that their job 
search activities should be tested. The 1Lo lists the following 
activities that can qualify a person as actively undertaking a 
job search: 


* Registering at an employment exchange 

¢ Applying to employers 

* Checking work sites 

¢ Placing or answering newspaper ads 

¢ Seeking assistance of friends or relatives 

* Looking for land, building, or machinery to establish one’s 
own enterprise 

¢ Applying for a business-related license 

* Etc. 


Note that there is no listing for “reading newspaper ads” or 
“studying newspaper ads”; the Lo clearly refers to “placing or 
answering ads.” But “reading or studying ads” could enter the 
list under “Etc.” 

In the U.S. cps, conducting an objectively measurable job 
search is a necessary condition for being classified as unem- 
ployed, except for those on temporary layoff. The cps makes a 
distinction between search methods that are “active” and “pas- 
sive” and excludes those who use passive methods alone from 
the count of the unemployed. Only methods that could result 
in a job offer without further action on the part of the jobseeker 
are considered “active.” These methods include answering or 
placing newspaper ads, visiting employment offices or busi- 
nesses, calling to inquire about a position, sending job appli- 
cations, and asking friends and family members for job leads. 

No such active/passive distinction is made in Canada and 
Europe, where activities aimed at gathering information about 
job opportunities are also considered legitimate job search 
methods, particularly when such activities are reported in the 
wake of a declaration of interest in finding work. Therefore, 
persons available for work whose only search method was 


looking at want ads in the newspaper’? are counted as unem- 


: 


ployed in Europe and Canada, but not in the United States."! 


Waiting to start a new job. According to the 1Lo, persons 
waiting to start a new job should be classified as unemployed 
, without being required to have searched for a job during the 
previous 4 weeks. This definition is followed by Canada and 
Eurostat. Prior to 1994, the United States also subscribed to 
the Lo definition. Since 1994, the U.S. cps requires that such 
persons engage in an active job search in the previous 4 weeks 
in order to be counted as unemployed. 


Layoffs. Lo guidelines recommend classifying persons on 
layoff as employed if they have a strong attachment to their 
job (as determined by national circumstances and evidenced 
by payment of salary or the existence of a recall date, for ex- 
ample). If they are only weakly or not at all attached to their 
job, they are to be counted as unemployed. The ILo standards 
allow the job search to be optional in such cases, but require 
that the person be available to work. Countries have made 
divergent decisions on these points. Eurostat says that per- 
sons on layoff should be seeking work and be available for 
work in order to be classified as unemployed; otherwise, they 
are counted as not in the labor force. 

In addition, Eurostat enumerates as employed a group of 
persons who could be considered similar to persons on layoff 
in other countries: persons who are classified as employed, 
but who are not at work due to “slack work for technical or 
economic reasons.” These persons are so classified because 
they have a formal job attachment. 

The United States and Canada count persons on layoff as 
unemployed and do not require them to be searching for a job. 
Since 1994 in the United States, persons on layoff must expect 
to be recalled to the job in 6 months, or the employer must 
have given them a recall date. Canada requires that persons 
on layoff have a recall date within a year in order to be classi- 
fied as unemployed. 


Current availability. The 1Lo definition says that the unem- 
ployed should be available for work in the reference period, 
but no particular reference period is specified, and no excep- 
tions are noted. The United States and Canada interpret “cur- 
rent availability” to mean “availability to take up work in the 
reference week.” Eurostat, by contrast, allows availability to 
extend to within 2 weeks after the time of the interview.'* Canada 
makes exceptions to the availability criterion to allow persons 
who are temporarily unavailable because of illness, personal 
or family responsibilities, or vacations to be counted as unem- 
ployed. The only exceptions allowed by the U.S. cps are for 
persons who respond that they are not available due to tempo- 
rary illness or because they are waiting to start a new job. 
The more restrictive interpretation of current availability by 
the United States is related to the fact that many students are 
in the labor force. The strict application of the criterion serves 


to count students only when they are truly available for work 
and not looking for a job to take up after the school term ends. 
This consideration may not be as important in countries with- 
out a large student workforce, and it perhaps helps to explain 
the wider window of availability allowed by Eurostat. Canada, 
which also has a large student workforce, contends with the 
issue in a different way, discussed next. 


Students. The Lo definition says that students who satisfy 
all the criteria for classification as unemployed should be clas- 
sified as such. They should not be treated as a special group. 
Canada and Sweden, however, treat students differently from 
other labor force groups. In the official national statistics of 
Canada, full-time students seeking full-time work are omitted 
from the ranks of the unemployed on the grounds that they 
could not be currently available, even if they respond that 
they are. In Sweden, full-time students seeking work (whether 
full or part time) are excluded from the unemployed. In the 
United States, it is not uncommon for full-time students to 
hold either full-time or part-time jobs; consequently, those who 
are seeking work are classified as unemployed if they also 
respond that they are currently available for work. 

Canada and Sweden both have their reasons for not count- 
ing students as unemployed. In Canada, the labor market be- 
havior of full-time students indicates that there is a peak of 
searching for full-time work in the spring and that the students 
do not tend to start the jobs until the school year is over, 
despite what they say about their availability. Therefore, most 
are not regarded as a current supply of full-time labor. Their 
omission overcompensates to some extent, because some 
would indeed take full-time work while attending school full 
time.'? Sweden’s government made a decision in 1986 that full- 
time students should be excluded even if they fulfill the three 
ILO criteria of being without work, seeking work, and being 
available for work.'* Many of these students are enrolled in 
educational programs to increase their employability. 

Eurostat follows the 1Lo guidelines with regard to students: 
the harmonized unemployment rate for Sweden is adjusted to 
include students who seek jobs. Likewise, the Bureau already 
makes this adjustment, which is a large one. (See BLS section 
in the appendix.) 


Unpaid family workers. Because unpaid family workers work- 
ing fewer than 15 hours per week are excluded from the cps 
employment count, they are asked the questions that deter- 
mine whether they are or are not counted as unemployed. If 
they are available for and actively seeking work, they are clas- 
sified as unemployed. According to the Lo, Canadian, and 
European definitions, they cannot be unemployed, because 
they are classified as employed. (Because the number of un- 
paid family workers is already small, and the number unem- 
ployed would be even smaller, this difference is ignored in the 
sections that present adjustments of unemployment to U.S 
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concepts. The only accommodation made is to subtract all 
unpaid family workers working fewer than 15 hours per week 
from the denominator of the rate calculation.) 


Differences in concepts 


Differences in labor force and unemployment concepts among 
the United States and other countries derive from three situa- 
tions: (1) The U.S. cps does not follow the iLo definitions on a 
number of points on which other countries do follow the guide- 
lines (see exhibit 2); (2) conversely, some countries diverge 
from the 1Lo definitions on elements for which the cps is in 
accord with the mo; and (3) in instances where the ILo guide- 
lines are vague or optional, countries have chosen different 
interpretations. 

The differences across countries can be summarized ac- 
cording to the direction of their impact on the U.S. unemploy- 
ment rate: (1) differences causing U.S. rates to be understated 
in international comparisons; and (2) differences causing U.S. 
rates to be overstated in international comparisons. Concepts 
of “Europe” refer to the concepts of Eurostat rather than to 
national concepts, except for the references to students in 
Sweden. 


Differences causing U.S. rates to be understated. The follow- 
ing differences make up this category: 


¢ The U.S. lower age limit is 16 years. Canada and Eurostat 
use a lower limit of 15 years. Youths aged 15 tend to have 
higher-than-average unemployment rates. 


“Passive jobseekers” (persons reading or studying 
help-wanted ads in newspapers as their sole means of 
searching for a job) are not included in the U.S. unem- 
ployed; they are included in Canada and Europe. 


¢ The criteria counting a person as currently available for 
work are broader in Canada and Europe than in the United 
States. 


* Inthe United States, since 1994, persons waiting to start 
anew job are required to conduct a job search; no search 
activity is required for such persons in Canada or 
Europe. 


Differences causing U.S. rates to be overstated. This cat- 
egory comprises the following differences: 


¢ All persons on temporary layoff are counted as unem- 
ployed in the United States and Canada, with no re- 
quirement that the person conduct a job search. In 
Europe, persons on temporary layoff either must be 
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U.S. divergence from iLo 
guidelines 


° The cps data are on a civilian labor force basis; the 
ILO recommends a total labor force basis (including 
all Armed Forces personnel). 


e The cps excludes unpaid family workers working 
fewer than 15 hours per week from the labor force 
(although some may be included in the unemployed 
if they are actively seeking work and are available 
for work); the ILO recommends including all unpaid 
family workers in the labor force. 


e The cPS classifies all persons on layoff (who have a — 
recall date or who expect to be recalled within 6 
months) as unemployed; the ILO recommends that a 
distinction be made between those persons laid off, 
but who have a strong attachment to their job, and 
those laid off and who have a weak attachment to their 
job; those with a strong attachment (as evidenced by 
a recall date) should be counted as employed. 


e The CPS requires those waiting to start a new job to 
search for work in order to be classified as unem- 
ployed; the ILO recommends that such persons be 
exempt from any requirement to search for work. 


classified as employed (because they have a strong 
attachment to their job) or must be actively seeking 
work (because they have a weak attachment to their 
job) in order to be counted as unemployed. Those 
with a weak attachment to their job and who are not 
seeking work are classified as not in the labor force. 


¢ In the United States, students who are available for 
work and who are seeking a job are classified as unem- 
ployed. In Canada, full-time students who are available 
for work and who are seeking full-time work are classi- 
fied as not in the labor force. In Sweden, full-time stu- 
dents who are available for work and who are seeking 
(either full-time or part-time) work are omitted from the 
labor force. 


* Inthe United States, only family workers who worked 
15 or more hours per week are included in the labor force 
denominator. A// unpaid family workers are included in 
the denominator in Europe and Canada. 


¢ The career military are not included in the labor force 
denominator in the United States or Canada. EU sur- 


veys include the career military residing in private house- 
holds. 


Adjustments made for comparability 


During the 1960s and 1970s, the Bureau made numerous ad- 
justments to foreign data to render them more comparable to 
_ U.S. data.’ The need for large adjustments diminished con- 
siderably during the 1980s and 1990s as more countries began 
to conduct regular labor force surveys that generally followed 
the ILo recommendations. Nowadays, labor force surveys have 
become the norm for measuring unemployment, probing ques- 
tions have been added, and search and availability tests have 
been included and applied to all potentially unemployed per- 
sons. These improvements, however, often have not been 
implemented in exactly the same way, as described in the fore- 
going section. 

Currently, the Bureau makes adjustments for only a few of 
the differences that remain. Foreign data are adjusted to a civil- 
ian labor force basis by excluding military personnel from the 
labor force for countries where they are included. Unpaid fam- 
ily workers working fewer than 15 hours per week are also 
excluded. These adjustments are usually facilitated by pub- 
lished national data. The numbers of unpaid family workers 
were fairly large in some countries in the 1960s, but they have 
tapered off to the point that they are now so small that adjust- 
ments are generally negligible or nil. The only adjustment to 
unemployment made by the Bureau is to add students seeking 
a job to the Swedish unemployed, based on data published by 
Statistics Sweden. (Note that Eurostat also makes this adjust- 
ment for Sweden.) 

Heretofore, the Bureau has accepted foreign data on unem- 
ployment as comparable to U.S. concepts if availability and 
job search tests were applied. The Bureau did not investigate 
or adjust for any differences in how these requirements were 
implemented. The sts Handbook of Methods and semiannual 
and monthly releases of comparative unemployment rates alert 
data users to the fact that, on certain points where countries 
apply different concepts or methods of implementation, no 
adjustments are made. Thus, no adjustments are currently made 
on a number of disparities, on the grounds that (1) the adjust- 
ments would make very little, if any, difference, (2) the informa- 
tion needed is not readily available in published form, or (3) the 
adjustments should not be made. 

The Bureau does not make any adjustments to omit the 
passive jobseekers in the Canadian and European unemploy- 
ment figures. The reason is twofold: first, such data have not 
been available on a regular and consistent basis, and second, 
the Canadian data remain unpublished. Neither are adjustments 
made for the differences in the implementation of the current- 
availability criterion, for lack of specific data on this point. By 
contrast, data on persons waiting to begin a new job are gen- 
erally available, but adjustments are not made because the 
numbers are thought to be very small. The “waiting” status is 
usually a classification that is based on information volun- 
teered in surveys, rather than information elicited with a spe- 


cific question, which would be likely to yield higher numbers. 
Also, some persons waiting to start anew job may have sought 
work in the previous 4 weeks and would therefore be properly 
classified as unemployed. 

The BLs comparisons program has long taken the position 
that other countries’ lower age limits should not be standard- 
ized to the U.S. age limit of 16, but that they should be adapted 
to the age at which compulsory schooling ends in each coun- 
try. Accordingly, data for Canada, Germany, Italy, and the Neth- 
erlands are left reflecting age 15 or older, whereas data for 
France, Sweden, and the United Kingdom are adjusted, if nec- 
essary, to age 16 or older. It could be argued, however, that all 
of the foreign data should be adjusted to the U.S. age limit of 
16 years of age or older, for stricter comparability with the U.S. 
definition. 

The BLs program does not adjust for differences in the treat- 
ment of layoffs, on the grounds that American and European 
layoffs are fundamentally different situations that should re- 
main under national definitions. This position, explained in 
detail in a 1981 article,'® is reassessed here in view of the change 
in the BLS definition of temporary layoffs in 1994. Since that 
time, an expectation of recall or a recall date given by the em- 
ployer is required for being classified as laid off in the United 
States. This change raises the possibility that adjustments 
should be made to the European data to include persons on 
layoff (the “zero hours” group mentioned earlier) in the unem- 
ployed on the grounds that they are not working at all and are 
likely to have a recall date or expectation of recall, as is the case 
with U.S. layoffs. On the other hand, it could also be argued 
that Europeans in such circumstances are more likely to be 
called back to their jobs than their U.S. counterparts and should 
not be included in the unemployed. At any rate, an adjustment 
will be included in this article to illustrate the impact of that 
group. 

The sections which follow show that reasonable estimates 
are feasible for many of the differences that are not currently 
accounted for. The availability of previously unpublished data 
for Canada, as well as for the European Union countries via 
Eurostat, allows for the quantification of many of the differ- 
ences. The adjustments can be made for a long historical span 
of years for Canada, but are confined to just a single year, 1998, 
for the European countries. Further work is needed to see if 
reasonable adjustments can be made back in time for these 
countries. Adjustments back to 1994 appear to be feasible. 

It will be shown that many of the adjustments are indeed 
small and have to be taken out to at least two decimal places to 
be visible. In addition, the adjustments both add and subtract 
categories and, to some degree, cancel out. 


Canadian unemployment rates 


Even though both the United States and Canada subscribe to 
most of the standard concepts established by the 1Lo and ask 
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very similar questions in their labor force surveys, a Statistics 
Canada analysis reveals that differences remain that affect the 
comparability of the respective unemployment rates. Statistics 
Canada published an article in 1998 that identified the follow- 
ing differences between Canadian and U.S. concepts:!” 


¢ 15-year-olds are included in the labor force in Canada, 
but are excluded therefrom in the United States. 

¢ Reading newspaper ads qualifies as a job search in 
Canada, but not in the United States. 

¢ In Canada, persons waiting to start a new job are counted 
as unemployed without having to search for a job; in the 
United States, a job search has been required for these 
persons since 1994. 

¢ Those unavailable for work due to personal or family 
responsibilities or vacations are included in the unem- 
ployed in Canada, but not in the United States. 

¢ Full-time students seeking full-time work who are avail- 
able for work are excluded from the unemployed in 
Canada, but included in the United States. 


Statistics Canada identified a few other differences, but 
considered them too small to matter: 


e Canada excludes the Yukon and Northwest Territories 
and Indians on reservations from the scope of its survey. 

e With regard to layoffs, Canada requires that the person 
have a recall date within a year in order to be classified as 
unemployed without having to undertake a job search. 
The United States puts no time limit on the recall date.'® 

e Unpaid family workers are counted in the Canadian labor 
force, with no lower limit on their weekly hours worked. 
The United States requires that they work at least 15 
hours to be counted in the labor force. 


The Canadian article presented an adjustment of the Cana- 
dian unemployment rate to U.S. concepts. The data used in mak- 
ing the adjustment were from unpublished tabulations by Statis- 
tics Canada from the Canadian labor force survey for the period 
1976 to 1997. A later article updated the adjustments to 1998.'° 

Table 1 shows the Statistics Canada analysis. The table 
indicates that the unemployment rate gap between Canada 
and the United States was reduced from 4.3 percentage points 
to 3.5 percentage points in 1997. In 1998, the gap declined 
from 3.8 percentage points to 3.0 percentage points. The fig- 
ures are given in the following tabulation: 


1997 1998 
Official Canadian rate ..............0. 9.2 8.3 
OCTANE Arete oe cer cececsaeceat ens 4.9 4.5 
Adjusted Canadian rate .............. 8.4 7.5 


Of interest is the fact that the impact of the differences has 
grown over time. In 1976-81, the adjustments had virtually no 
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impact. During the rest of the 1980s, the impact grew from 0.3 
percentage point to 0.4 percentage point. From 1990 to 1998, 
the impact of the differences rose from 0.4 percentage point to 
‘between 0.7 and 0.9 percentage point. 

There was a slight impact (0.1 to 0.2 percentage point) from 
the combined effect of the removal of 15-year-olds, persons 
waiting to start a new job, and persons unavailable because of 
personal or family responsibilities or vacations. A significant 
impact in recent years (0.7 percentage point to 0.8 percentage 
point) was due to the removal of passive jobseekers. On the 
other hand, the inclusion of full-time students seeking full- 
time work increased the Canadian unemployment rate by 0.3 
percentage point, partly offsetting the other differences that 
decreased the rate. 

A Statistics Canada analysis of job searches notes that the 
unemployed changed their approach to looking for work over 
the past two decades.” Unemployed jobseekers were making 
greater use of job advertisements and personal networks and 
less use of formal institutions such as public employment 
agencies and unions. The growth in reading ads as the only 
method of search was most evident among the long-term un- 
employed, and the incidence of long-term unemployment in- 
creased in Canada over the period. Among the reasons cited 
is that reading of help-wanted ads becomes more common as 
other methods of search are exhausted and as the jobseeker 
approaches “burnout.” 


European unemployment rates 


Table 2 presents adjustments of EU unemployment rates to 
U.S. concepts for spring 1998. The adjustments are shown for 
the European Union as a whole, as well as for the six member 
countries that are included in the BLs comparisons series. To 
summarize, greater comparability is achieved by applying the 
following two measures: 


¢ Removing from the labor force 15 year-olds, unpaid fam- 
ily workers working fewer than 15 hours per week, ca- 
reer military personnel, and those omitted from the un- 
employed. (See next.) 


* Removing from the unemployed 15 year-olds, passive 
jobseekers, persons waiting to start a new job, and those 
not available for work in the reference week and adding 
an adjustment for layoffs and for double-counting the 
removed groups. 


Another way to organize the adjustments shown in table 2 
is by the direction of their impact on the unemployment rate. 
Eurostat rates are adjusted upward by 


* including among the unemployed those persons on tem- 
porary layoff who are not seeking work, 
¢ excluding career military from the denominator, and 


| Table’ 1. | The Canadian unemployment rate adjusted to U.S. concepts, 1976-98 
ay 
Unemployment rate Modification to Canadian rate due to— 
= 
Then removal of— Then addition of—| Total 
ae — modifications oe 4 
Year Official repete Batik Future Those : toCanadian | Official | Modified 
Conon ne "yedi- | passive unnavailable Full-time ee ent} 99P | gap 
States olds cA starts b f | students looking | Unemploym 
jo beginning ecause O : i 
search 1908 personalorfamily| for full-time 
responsibilities or work 
Ik | vacations 
ICY Ac eeseeee ees TP eta -0.1 -0.2 0.0 -0.1 0.2 -0.1 -0.5 -0.6 
WOU Cmnrisensassesson2 8.1 ian 0 -.2 0 .0 2 -.1 1.0 9 
1OZER Ses 8.4 6.1 1 -.2 0 .0 oe —.2 a3 2H 
O79 soi 8 7.5 5.8 —1 -.2 0 0 2 -.2 iv eS 
1OSON eens. 2 TS TN 1 -.2 0 0 ve —.2 4 2 
DOB Tiecsestinencoseeue 7.6 7.6 —.1 -.3 0 0 @ -.2 .0 -.2 
(Ee ee 11.0 9.7 -.1 4 0 0 ee -.3 ies! 1.0 
WOBSR eects 11.9 9.6 0 -—5 0 0 2 -.3 2.3 2.0 
OBA vert otscratse 11.3 5 -1 —5 0 0 2 -.4 3.8 3.4 
NQBOT ee.ccrek es 10.5 Wee 0 —5 0 0 2 -.4 3.3 2.9 
IOBG YS. ate. nse: 9.6 7.0 -.1 -.5 0 .0 2 -.4 2.6 Pie 
REV AS ee aes 8.9 6.2 -.1 -.5 0 -.1 2 -—.4 Za, 2.3 
OSS Marseecre cs 7.8 55 -.1 -5 0 -1 2 -.4 2.3 1.9 
OB Decisis 7.5 Dis 0 -5 0 -.1 2 -.4 ee. 1.8 
1OGOt See. 8.1 5.6 .0 -.5 .0 -A ‘2 -.4 25 2.1 
TOO A eee ectesnctes 10.4 6.8 -.1 -.6 .0 0 2 -5 3.6 3.1 
IRSA eee ilales) 15) -.1 -7 .0 0 ES -5 3.8 3.3 
NOOStentt arcs, 11.2 6.9 0) -.8 .0 0 3 -.5 4.3 3.8 
GY ee ae 10.4 6.1 -.1 -.8 -.2 -.1 3 -.8 4.3 3.5 
UC epee ceeerreetres 9.5 5.6 .0 -.8 -.2 -.1 3 -.8 3.9 3.1 
1OQG Pee rrcete esc 9.7 5.4 -1 -.8 -.2 -.1 3 -.9 4.3 3.4 
O97 ee ee tonne 9.2 4.9 -1 -7 -.2 .0 3 -.8 4.3 3.5 
OOS ee eee 8.3 4.5 -.1 -.6 -.3 .0 2 -.8 3.8 3.0 
Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Update, autumn 1998,p.35, differ slightly from the revised rates shown in table A—1 of the appendix. 
and summer 1999, p. 32. These data do not reflect recent revisions to incor- Note: Components may not add to total modifications column due to 
porate 1996 census results and anew method of estimation. Thus, the figures | rounding. 


¢ excluding unpaid family workers working fewer than 15 
hours from the denominator. 


Eurostat rates are adjusted downward by excluding from the 
unemployed 
¢ passive jobseekers, 
e those who were not currently available for work in the 
reference week, 


¢ 15-year-olds, and 
© persons waiting to start a new job who did not seek 
work. 


The rationale behind the upward adjustments is as follows. 


Layoffs. According to Eurostat, persons on temporary layoff 
and seeking work constitute a negligible group, accounting 
for about 0.2 percent of total EU unemployment.”' Thus, this 
small group is already counted as unemployed. As mentioned 
earlier, some persons reported as employed are working “zero 
hours” in the reference week for technical or economic rea- 
sons and could be considered laid off in the U.S. sense of the 


term. Whether they should be classified as unemployed for 
comparisons is debatable; an adjustment will be made here to 
illustrate the impact. 

Eurostat publishes the number of persons absent from work 
during the reference week due to economic and technical rea- 
sons. The figures indicate that the EU unemployment rate would 
be increased by only 0.1 percentage point by including these 
persons among the unemployed. 


Military personnel and unpaid family workers. Together, 
the exclusion of the career military and unpaid family workers 
working fewer than 15 hours per week would result in an up- 
ward adjustment of less than 0.1 percentage point. The total 
upward adjustment, from these two sources and those work- 
ing “zero hours” in the reference week for technical or eco- 
nomic reasons, rounds to 0.2 percentage point. 


The reasoning behind the downward adjustments is as 
follows. 


Passive jobseekers. In the Eurostat labor force surveys 
through 1997, the reporting on methods of job search was 
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fairly limited and restricted to the main method used. Begin- 
ning in 1998, Eurostat asked for all methods used from a list of 
12. The results indicate that in the Eu countries, 46 percent of 
the unemployed studied advertisements as at least one of their 
methods of job search, but that only 2.15 percent of the unem- 
ployed used this search method exclusively. The results for 
selected countries are given in the following tabulation, which 
lists the percent of total unemployment engaged in each of the 
two activities shown: 


Studied ads _—_ Studied ads only 
IPANCE 2. eaeceeeecweoeee 73.14 0.15 
Germany eee 375 44 
MGalllveeeeecerercecrereceeeceetre 31.07 5.43 
Netherlands er--..c-<a.-e- 0 0 
Sweden steer tease 4.00 0 
United Kingdom ........... 85.98 DE sh\ 


Clearly, there is a wide range in both categories within the 
European Union. The United Kingdom had, by far, the largest 
proportion (86 percent) of the unemployed who used reading 
advertisements as a method of searching for a job, and Italy 


Adjustment of European Union data to U.S. concepts, spring 1998, all 15 EU countries and six selected Eu countries 


[Numbers in thousands] 


had, by far, the largest proportion (5 percent) who used that 
method exclusively. In France and Germany, significant pro- 
portions of the unemployed studied ads, but very few used 


- the method as their only way of looking for work. 


The zero figures for the Netherlands and Sweden warrant 
some explanation. The Netherlands survey continues to col- 
lect data on the main method of search only. The preceding 
tabulation indicates that no unemployed person studied ads 
as his or her main method of searching for a job; hence, none 
used the method exclusively either. Only about 10 percent of 
the Dutch unemployed replied that they inserted or answered 
help-wanted ads as their main method of job search. This per- 
centage indicates that use of the help wanted ads is low in the 
Netherlands. As regards Sweden, only a very small proportion 
of persons studied ads as one of their methods of search, and 
none used it as their only method. Thus, no adjustment ap- 
pears to be needed for these two countries on the passive- 
search issue. 

National data from a few countries help to corroborate the 
1998 results from Eurostat. Special tabulations by the U.K. 
Office for National Statistics for 1997 report that one-third of 


All 15 United 
Item Source EU Countries France Germany Italy Netherlands Sweden | Kingdom 
i. + 
Reported labor force ..........-.-s:ssseeseeee Eurostat 169,408 25,568 39,393 22,915 7,742 4,333 28,661 
LessitSsyear-0ldS: ssc. c.cagheseeseeet Eurostat 220 9 24 58 72 - - 
Less unpaid family workers 
working fewer than 15 hours 
DER WEGIC 23 phe. eee eee Eurostat 362 35 129 29 19 8 58 
Less career military ...............00000 Eurostat 436 ~ 228 4 33 1S - 
Less other adjustments to 
unemployment (net)! ...........e Eurostat 1,029 226 152 242 13 11 105 
Adjusted civilian labor force .............. Eurostat 167,361 25,298 38,860 22,582 7,605 4,299 28,498 
Reported unemployment .............:.06+ Eurostat 17,330 3,099 3,856 2,849 340 387 1,778 
LOSS 15-Vear-OldS: cescsesecversedeeveownes Eurostat 57 2 2 21 19 - - 
Less passive jobseekers ............... Eurostat 373 5 17 155 - ~ 45 
Less those waiting to start 
ANOWIHOD weasaen ctrreteaent hemes Eurostat? 430 185 75 59 10 5 36 
Less those not available for work 
in reference WeEeK ............ccccceeeeee Estimate® 347 62 Cire 57 t 8 36 
Plus double-count adjustment ........ Estimate* 121 25 W 29 4 1 12 
PIUS TAVOUO nese natvarttct nce dearecas Eurostat 177 15 7 56 - 9 34 
Adjusted unemployment .................... 16,421 2,886 3,709 2,642 308 385 1,707 
Unemployment rate (in percent): 
TROASOU LG cxacsts fackcrunaenntragatarys rice iets re 10.2 9.8 12.4 : 
Adjusted to U.S. concepts ............. Bs 9.8 9.5 US 6 Py ; : - 
Ratio of adjusted rate 
UO! FEPOMG At Oiencetacsievencesdpesess es oF 96 94 98 ; 
Current sts adjusted rates ............. ah (°) 12.1 9.8 be Z : i a : 
Ratio of adjusted rate j ; 
to reported rate ....ceeceeeeeeeees fA (6) 1.00 1.00 1.01 4 1.00 1.01 1.00 
| 


‘Net sum of passive jobseekers, those waiting to start a new job, those 
not available for work in the reference week, and double-count adjustments. 
Persons on layoff are already counted in the labor force and are deemed 
employed. 

* Estimated as half of those reported as waiting to start a new job, in order 
to eliminate those seeking work from the adjustment. 

° Estimated as 2 percent of the unemployed. 
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7! Estimated as 10 percent of the sum of the subtracted categories. 
° Not applicable; the Bureau does not adjust data for all 15 cu countries. 


Note: Dash indicates negligible or nil. 


Sources: Eurostat, Labour Force Survey Principal Results 1998, Theme 


3, November 1999; unpublished results provided by Eurostat; and Bis adjust- 
ments. 


the unemployed said that their main method of job search was 
reading newspaper ads.” Most persons, however, used more 
than one job search method, and the average was four to five 
methods. All of the other methods listed qualify as “active” in 
_the U.S. sense of the term. Studying advertisements was the 
sole method of search for only 7 percent of those for whom it 
was the main method. Overall, 2.4 percent of the unemployed 
were in this “only passive search” category. This is about the 
same proportion yielded by the 1998 Eurostat data. Further 
corroboration from national data appears in an OECD paper on 
methods of job search. The paper established that persons 
using only passive methods amounted to 0.1 percent of the 
unemployed in France and 1 percent in Norway.” At the cur- 
rent time, national statistics for other EU countries are not avail- 
able on the passive-search issue. 

In table 2, the reported spring 1998 Eurostat data on the 
percentage of persons studying newspaper ads as their sole 
method of search is used to make the adjustment to exclude 
passive jobseekers. Overall, this adjustment eliminates about 
0.2 percentage point from the unemployment rate for the Euro- 
pean Union. The magnitude of the adjustment is highest for 
Italy, where 0.6 percentage point is subtracted from the unem- 
ployment rate. For the United Kingdom, 0.2 percentage point 
is subtracted. For all the other Eu countries examined in this 
article, the impact of removing the passive jobseekers is prac- 
tically nil. 


Availability. The number of unemployed persons who were 
not currently available for work in the reference week is diffi- 
cult to estimate. Some indication of the order of magnitude is 
available from the Danish labor force survey, which collects 
information according to the period the person can start work- 
ing (within 1 week, within 2 weeks, within 1 month, and so 
forth). For 1998, Statistics Denmark reported that 96 percent 
of the unemployed said that they would be available to work 
within a week rather than within the 2 weeks allowed for being 
classified as unemployed.” Of course, “within a week” over- 
laps with, but goes beyond, “the reference week.” Therefore, 
the figure obtained is not precisely the figure needed. In addi- 
tion, under U.S. concepts, those temporarily ill or waiting to 
start a new job should be considered unemployed even though 
they are not currently available for work. A reasonable esti- 
mate, used in table 2, is that the impact is 2 percent of the 
unemployed, resulting in a reduction of almost 0.2 percentage 
point in the EU unemployment rate. This estimate is about the 
same magnitude as the estimated impact of expanding the 
availability window in the United States, discussed in a later 
section.”° 


15-year-olds. Unpublished Eurostat data indicate that the 
unemployment rate of 15-year-olds is high—about 25 percent— 
but that the numbers of unemployed 15-year-olds are so small 
that the overall EU unemployment rate is reduced by only 0.02 
percentage point. The 1998 Netherlands rate, however, is more 


visibly affected: the jobless rate declines by 0.2 percentage 
point, from 4.4 to 4.2 percent, with the elimination of 15-year- 
olds from the rolls of the unemployed. 


Waiting to starta new job. Inthe Eurostat survey, the num- 
ber of persons waiting to start a new job amounts to 5.5 per- 
cent of total unemployment in 1998. There is no information as 
to how many were seeking work, however, because this group 
is not asked the question on job search. Assuming that half of 
these persons should be excluded from the unemployed under 
U.S. concepts because they were not actively seeking work in 
the past 4 weeks, the estimated reduction in the EU unemploy- 
ment rate would be about 0.2 percentage point. For France, the 
adjustment on this point has a much larger impact. The re- 
ported unemployment rate of 12.1 percent is reduced to 11.5 
percent when this group is subtracted. Possibly, the reason for 
the relatively large number of such persons in France is that 
the French survey asks a question directly about this issue 
rather than relying on volunteered information. 


Double-counting. Overall, the reductions in the EU unem- 
ployment rate total 0.6 percentage point (rounded). This fig- 
ure is then adjusted slightly by adding back an estimated 10 
percent of the sum of the downward adjustments to the unem- 
ployed, to take into account the possibility of double-counting 
among the groups that were eliminated. (For example, a 15-year- 
old may also be a passive jobseeker.) This further adjustment 
does not change the overall reduction of 0.6 percentage point. 


Overall adjustment. On balance, the overall adjustment for 
the European Union is 0.4 percentage point downward (up by 
0.2, down by 0.6). Thus, the spring 1998 Eu unemployment rate 
of 10.2 is reduced to 9.8. Extrapolating from this result, the 
annual average EU unemployment rate of 9.9 percent in 1998 is 
reduced to 9.5 percent. 

Europe’s 5.5-percentage-point gap with the United States, 
obtained by using the current standardized rate in 1998, is re- 
duced to 5.1 percentage points, explaining less than 10 percent of 
the total gap. A large differential between the U.S. and Europe 
remains unaccounted for by the measurement differences. 

The overall small reduction in the EU unemployment rate 
masks somewhat larger adjustments for particular countries. 
Table 2 indicates that France’s unemployment rate falls from 
12.1 percent to 11.4 percent with the additional adjustments, 
mainly due to the adjustment to exclude persons waiting to 
start a new job. The rate for the Netherlands declines from 4.4 
percent to 4.0 percent, chiefly due to the exclusion of 15-year- 
olds. For Italy, the downward adjustment for passive job 
searches is the main reason for the reduction of the rate from 
12.4 percent to 11.7 percent. For Germany, Sweden, and the 
United Kingdom, on the other hand, the adjustments have a 
negligible impact. 

The next-to-last line of table 2 also shows what the Eurostat 
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rates would be if only the adjustments the Bureau currently 
makes were applied.”© The figures are virtually the same as the 
reported rates, because the current BLS adjustments are so 
small; they simply subtract the number of unpaid family work- 
ers working fewer than 15 hours and the number of career 
military from the labor force. No adjustments are made in the 
Eurostat unemployed. 


U.S. rates under European concepts 


Another way of looking at the comparison is to adjust U.S. 
rates to European concepts. This is important in assessing the 
comparative programs of the oecp and the 1Lo, which do not 
currently adjust the unemployment data for the United States, 
presenting them as comparable with data from the other OECD 
countries. The following adjustments should be made to U.S. 
data for greater comparability with Eurostat concepts: 


Adjust U.S. rates upward by 

¢ including passive jobseekers, 

¢ loosening the current-availability requirement, 

e including 15-year-olds, and 

* removing the search requirement for persons waiting to 
start a new job. 


Adjust U.S. rates downward by 
¢ excluding persons on temporary layoff, 
¢ including all career military in the denominator, and 


¢ including unpaid family workers who worked fewer than 
15 hours per week in the denominator. 


The upward adjustments are rooted in the following con- 
siderations. 


Passive jobseekers. An unpublished BLs analysis (based on 
1997 data) indicates that if passive jobseekers who were with- 
out work and available for work had been included in the un- 
employed, they would have composed about 3.4 percent of 
total U.S. unemployment.”’ Their inclusion would have in- 
creased the unemployment rate only marginally, by about 0.15 
percentage point. 


Availability. According to unpublished sis tabulations, if 
all persons who would have met the unemployment criteria 
except for the fact that they were not available for work during 
the reference week were added to the U.S. unemployed, the 
rate would rise by 0.3 percentage point. The figure for those 
who would be available within the 2-week Eurostat time frame 
is likely to be lower. Persons who are temporarily ill or waiting 
to start a new job are classified as unemployed by the crs if 
they are not currently available for work. In addition, the Cana- 
dian adjustment to remove from among the unemployed per- 
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sons who are unavailable for work in the reference week be- 
cause of personal or family responsibilities was only nil to 0.1 
percentage point. An assumption of an increase of 0.1 per- 


" centage point in the U.S. rate for greater comparability with 


Europe on the availability criterion thus seems reasonable. 


15-year-olds. These young persons are enumerated by the 
cps, but are not included in the U.S. labor force. Unpublished 
BLS data indicate that including 15-year-olds would raise the 
unemployment rate by 0.08 percentage point. 


Waiting to start a new job. Unpublished Bis data show that 
the impact of adding to the unemployed persons waiting to 
start anew job who are not seeking work would be even smaller 
than adding 15-year-olds (0.05 percentage point). 

Overall, the upward adjustments total 0.4 percentage point. 
Because the groups are mutually exclusive, there is no need to 
enter an adjustment for double-counting. 


The downward adjustments are based on the following points. 


Layoffs. The number of persons on temporary layoff in the 
United States in 1998 made up 14 percent of total U.S. unemploy- 
ment. Most likely, some of the Americans on layoff would be 
classified as employed by Eurostat because they have a recall 
date or an expectation of recall and they are not seeking work. BLS 
tabulations indicate that approximately 40 percent of those clas- 
sified as laid off said that they had been looking for work in the 
previous 4 weeks. (It is not known how many were actively seek- 
ing work and how many were passively seeking work, because 
no further inquiries were made into their job search.) Assuming 
that the entire 40 percent were actively seeking work (and there- 
fore should continue to be counted as unemployed), the adjust- 
ment removes 60 percent of those on layoff from the U.S. unem- 
ployed, lowering the US. rate by 0.38 percentage point. 


Unpaid family workers and military personnel. The num- 
ber of unpaid family workers working fewer than 15 hours is so 
small as to have no impact, but including the Armed Forces in 
the denominator would lower the U.S. rate slightly, by 0.04 
percentage point. 

Overall, the downward adjustments total 0.4 percentage 
point, which is identical in magnitude to the upward adjust- 
ments. Thus, the U.S. unemployment rate of 4.5 percent in 1998 
remains unchanged when Eu concepts are applied. 


Table 3 summarizes the adjustments of the spring 1998 Eu- 
ropean unemployment rate to U.S. concepts (derived from table 
2) and the adjustment of the annual average 1998 U.S. rate to 
European concepts, in terms of percentage points. 

The outcome of the two modes of adjustment is given in the 
following tabulation: 


| Table 3. | Fraction-of-a-percentage-point impact of two 
modes of adjustment, 1998 
Annual 

Spring average 

fern European U.S. 
unemployment | unemployment 
rate to rate to 

U.S. concepts European 

concepts 
Passive jODSECKETS ..............:0:s0ccceeee: —0.198 +0.146 
Availability Criterion ..............cccecceeceeees -.184 +.100 
O-VCal-Ol0S pee can tents. neers eases —.020 +.080 
Waiting to start a new job.................... —.228 +.055 
Double-count adjustment ................00. +.064 = 
SUDO eee ctercecsenc sont ecccorsccsccceetoscstust -.6 +.4 
PEAY Off Siewesencecaeseee he aeisas ce -scostaee, soettese +.104 —.378 
Unpaid family workers .........::cccceeeseeee +.022 - 
Milita ay iiateaeessncccressscceac-tecs.ti.cetteteeaes. +.026 -.040 
STU] Oh COLE RS ea eee ee ee +.2 -.4 
otal adjustinentis...22.. a0. ete ees -.4 0 

Note: Dash indicates category not applicable. 
Sources: Column 1 calculated from table 2, column 2 from unpublished 
BLS data. 


Unemployment rate 


EU U.S. 
EWaCONCEPUS os rreeeceecezsss-seese OH 4.5 
NES CONCEP US snag .cestencse-sss5<s 9.8 4.5 


U.S. rates under Canadian concepts 


The following adjustments are made to fit the 1998 U.S. unem- 
ployment rate to Canadian concepts: 
Fraction of a 


percentage point 
IBASSIVEODSCCKELS gercace-ccseee rece neex--seste<saes +0.146 
WS=VCATHO1AS hi st-acsveecs «cacestacsssves tarestes.cests +0.080 
Waiting to start neW job ...... eee +0.055 
AV ailabilityiCriteTiOnrssccseccsscce-cce es. <2-050 +0.050 
StU tSeeccremtssececttrescceres cs ccertecees-scants —0.100 
IN@ GraGjUStMEN ls Wis. scncess-cseenorssaesedsonsensess +0.2 


The first three adjustments are the same as the previously 
discussed adjustments of the U.S. rate to European concepts. 
The adjustment for the difference in availability criterion is 
different, however. Including among the unemployed persons 
unavailable for work for personal or family reasons would raise 
the U.S. rate by an estimated 0.05 percentage point—half the 
magnitude, in terms of percentage points, of the availability 
adjustment applied to European countries when one is adjust- 
ing their data to U.S. concepts. 

An additional adjustment is needed to fit the U.S. treatment 
of students to Canadian concepts. This adjustment subtracts 
from the U.S. unemployed full-time students aged 16 to 24 


years who are seeking full-time work. The adjustment is based 
on unpublished data from the cps that include “doesn’t mat- 
ter” responses to the question whether the student is seeking 
full- or part-time work. Statistics Canada does not use this 
response category, but advised the Bureau that if it did, then 
such persons would be classified together with students seek- 
ing full-time work. This adjustment results in a decrease of 0.1 
percentage point in the U.S. unemployment rate. On balance, 
all of the aforesaid adjustments raise the U.S. unemployment 
rate by 0.2 percentage point. The 1998 Canada-U.S. compari- 
sons yield the following results: 


United 

Canada States 
Unemployment rate, U.S. concepts ...........+.. a 4.5 
Unemployment rate, Canadian concepts ...... 8.3 4.7 


Applying U.S. concepts indicates that the gap between the 
Canadian and American unemployment rates is 3.0 percentage 
points. Under Canadian concepts, the gap is 3.6 percentage 
points. The latter is closer to the gap (3.8 percentage points) 
based on the unadjusted rates for each country. 


Limitations of the analysis 


The analysis presented in this article has several limitations. 
First, in the case of Europe, the adjustments presented here are 
based upon only 1 year: 1998. The Canadian study shows that 
the impact of adjustments can change over time. Further, U.S., 
Canadian, and Eurostat definitions have changed over the 
years, and such changes would have to be taken into account 
in a historical analysis. For example, prior to 1994, the U.S. 
treatment of persons waiting to start a new job was identical to 
that of Canada and Eurostat, and adjustments would not need 
to be made for that factor in those years. 

Another limitation is that some of the data needed to make 
the adjustments are not available in precisely the form required. 
Unpublished tabulations fill a number of the gaps, but some 
estimation is still involved regarding such factors as the im- 
pact of including or excluding passive jobseekers among the 
unemployed, differences in the current-availability criteria, and 
the treatment of layoffs. 

Questions remain as to whether some of the adjustments 
should be made at all. For instance, should adjustments be 
made to add student jobseekers in with the unemployed for 
Canada and Sweden when statistical offices in those countries 
have omitted them on the grounds that their availability is 
uncertain? Are U.S. and European layoffs so fundamentally 
different that adjustments should not be made on their ac- 
count? Are the adjustments to the U.S. age limit of 16 years 
justified for all countries? 

Unmentioned thus far in the analysis for lack of any factual 
basis for adjustment are nonconceptual differences that could 
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have an impact on the comparisons, but for which the direc- 
tion of bias, if any, is unknown. Among these are such ele- 
ments as the frequency and scope of surveys, the wording 
and ordering of questions, proxy responses, and the survey’s 
sample design and mode of data collection. National experi- 
ences with changes in these matters tell us that they can have 
an influence on unemployment figures.”* Further, hidden or 
illegal activities may not be captured in labor force surveys to 
the same degree across countries. Clearly, any total account- 
ing of country differences would have to consider all sources, 
but this would, equally clearly, be beyond the scope of statis- 
tical inference. Data users should be cognizant of this realm of 
nonconceptual differences. 

Finally, the article does not cover two countries in the BLs 
comparisons: Japan and Australia. In one BLs study, adjustments 
for Japan covering the period 1984-92 tended to cancel out and 
leave the official Japanese rate virtually unchanged under U.S. 
concepts.” But this work needs to be updated to the late 1990s 
to see if the results have changed. Neither Japan nor Australia 
includes passive jobseekers in the unemployed. 


THE CURRENTLY PUBLISHED FOREIGN UNEMPLOYMENT RATES ad- 
justed to U.S. concepts are imperfect, but further adjustments 


Notes 


can be made to bring them conceptually closer together. These 
additional adjustments, however, do not change the main out- 
come of the current BLS comparisons. The analysis presented 


- in this article indicates that the U.S. unemployment rate in the 


late 1990s really was lower than the European and Canadian 
unemployment rates, whether looked at from U.S., Canadian, 
or European concepts. 

At some point, rates could converge to a greater extent, 
and then the small adjustments discussed here would matter 
in ranking countries by unemployment rate, especially for 
Canada vis-a-vis the United States. With that possibility in 
mind, later this year the Bureau plans to incorporate the ad- 
justments to the Canadian unemployment rates from 1976 
onward into its comparative series. Statistics Canada has 
agreed to supply all the data needed on an ongoing basis. 

The Bureau also is considering further adjustments to the 
EU countries’ data. However, these adjustments are more dif- 
ficult to make, and they also seem less necessary, given their 
smaller impact. Yet the effects on the French, Italian, and Dutch 
unemployment rates are probably significant enough to war- 
rant adjustments. Further study is needed to see if adjust- 
ments are feasible, at least for 1994 onward, for the European 
countries in the BLS comparisons program. O 
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' The BLs comparisons program does not adjust rates for Canada or 
the European Union. Canada’s 8.3-percent rate is that country’s official 
figure, and the 9.9-percent rate quoted for the European Union is based 
upon the orcp Standardized Unemployment Rates program, derived from 
Eurostat figures. Note also that the orcp does not adjust the U.S. unem- 
ployment rate for comparability with EU concepts. 


? Explaining the non-measurement-related reasons for cross-coun- 
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try differences in unemployment is one of the main purposes of the 
project titled “Understanding Unemployment and Working Time: A 
Cross-Country Comparative Study,” being conducted under grants from 
the Ford and Rockefeller Foundations. See the acknowledgments for 
more information. 


> See tables 43 and 44 in the “Current Labor Statistics” section of 
this issue of the Review. See also table 1 in the appendix to this article. 


* Earlier work has already been done on Japan, but it will need to be 
updated because of revisions made to U.S. definitions in 1994. For that 
earlier work, see Sara Elder and Constance Sorrentino, “Japan’s low 
unemployment: a BLS update and revision,” Monthly Labor Review, Oc- 
tober 1993, pp. 56-63. 


> The recognition of the diversity in the uses of unemployment 
data led Julius Shiskin, former Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, to formulate and introduce the range of labor market meas- 
ures U-I through u-7 in 1976. (See Julius Shiskin, “Employment and 
unemployment: the doughnut or the hole?” Monthly Labor Review, 
February 1976, pp. 3-10.) International comparisons based on u-1 
through u-7 were published in Constance Sorrentino, “International 
unemployment indicators, 1983-93,” Monthly Labor Review, August 
1995, pp. 31-50. In October 1995, the Bureau introduced a revised set 
of alternative measures in John E. Bregger and Steven E. Haugen, “BLS 
introduces new range of alternative unemployment measures,” Monthly 
Labor Review, October 1995, pp. 19-26. 


° The latest 1Lo international definitions of unemployment were 
adopted in October 1982 at the Thirteenth International Conference of 
Labor Statisticians meeting in Geneva. The definitions represented an 
update and clarification of standards set in 1954. For the text of the 
1982 resolution, see the 1Lo Web site at http://www.ilo.org/public/ 
english/120stat/res/ecacpop.htm. 


7 The oEcpD Working Party on Employment and Unemployment 
Statistics has been influential in harmonizing the interpretation of the Lo 
guidelines among its member countries. In 1983, for example, the Work- 
ing Party recommended that oEcpD countries fix the job search reference 
period at 4 weeks. At that time, countries were using reference periods 
varying from | week to 60 days. Since 1983, 4 weeks has become the 
“common job search period in most oEcp countries, eliminating an impor- 
tant source of incompatibility in unemployment statistics. 

8 BLs adjustment procedures are based upon data from the national 
labor force surveys of Italy, Sweden, and the United Kingdom. Eurostat 
data are used directly for France and Germany. 


’ Despite the preference for labor force survey data in international 
comparisons, administrative data may be used as a component in the 
generation of monthly comparative unemployment rates. For countries 
that carry out only quarterly or annual surveys, comparative monthly 
rates are produced from the monthly administrative data on registered 
unemployment, adjusted by information from the labor force surveys. 
This is the method currently used by the Bureau and Eurostat for France 
and Germany, for example. 


Reading job ads on the Internet is becoming a popular method of 
searching for jobs in many countries. In the U.S. survey, such persons 
would be treated in the same way as persons reading newspaper ads and 
would not be counted as unemployed, unless they took a more active 
step, such as submitting a job application. 


‘| The relevant Eurostat search category is “studied advertisements 
in newspapers,” whereas Canada’s questionnaire uses “looked at job ads.” 


2 Eurostat states in its definitions that “currently available” should 
mean “available to start work within 2 weeks of the reference period.” 
Further elaboration in explanatory notes reveals that this means “2 
weeks from the day of the interview.” (See The European Union Labour 
Force Survey: Methods and Definitions (Eurostat, 1996), pp. 13, 69.) 


'3 Information based on communication with Statistics Canada. (See 
also “The ur gap—small differences in measurement may matter,’ Labour 
Force Update vol. 2, no. 4 (Statistics Canada, autumn 1998), p. 33.) 


14 Information based on communication with Statistics Sweden. 


'S The earlier adjustments were described in detail in International 
Comparisons of Unemployment, Bulletin 1979 (Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, August 1978). 


16 See Joyanna Moy and Constance Sorrentino, “Unemployment, 
labor force trends, and layoff practices in 10 countries,’ Monthly Labor 
Review, December 1981, pp. 3-13 (esp. pp. 8-11), for a discussion of 
why the Bureau does not make adjustments for temporary layoffs in 
other countries. 


APPENDIX: 


"7 “The ur gap,” pp. 31-35. 


18 U.S. definitions specify that, in order to be classified as unem- 
ployed, the person on layoff must expect to be recalled to the job in 6 
months or the employer must have given the person a recall date. There 
is no time restriction on the latter. 


9 “Supplementary Measures of Unemployment,” Labour Force 
Update, vol. 3, no. 3 (Statistics Canada, summer 1999), p. 32. 


20 Lee Grenon, “Looking for Work,” in Perspectives on Labour and 
Income (Journal of Statistics Canada), autumn 1998, pp. 22-25. 


*1 Labour Force Survey: Methods and Definitions, 1992 Series 
(Eurostat, June 1992). 


22 “Tob Search Statistics: The U.K. Perspective” (no author listed), 
paper presented at the July 6-7, 1998, meeting of the Paris Group on 
Labour and Compensation, London. 


23 Andrew Clark, “Methods of Jobsearch by the Unemployed in o&cp 
Countries,” paper presented at the 17th meeting of the Working Party on 
Employment and Unemployment Statistics, Paris, April 22 and 23, 1999. 


24 Communication from Statistics Denmark. 


*5 The estimated impact of expanding the current availability win- 
dow in the United States is 0.1 percentage point, or 2 percent of the 
unemployed. 


26 The figures are hypothetical for Italy, Sweden, and the United 
Kingdom, because the BLs adjustment procedure is not based on the 
Eurostat data for these countries. Instead, the procedure uses the various 
national labor force surveys. For France, Germany, and the Netherlands, 
the procedure uses the Eurostat data in combination with oEcp data. 


27 Phil Rones, “Comparison of the Labor Market Outcomes of 
Active and Passive Job Search,” paper presented at the July 6-7, 1998, 
meeting of the Paris Group, London; see especially table 1. However, it 
was difficult to identify all passive jobseekers, because there are many 
paths through the cps questionnaire and some passive jobseekers would 
not have been presented with the question on current availability and 
hence would not have been included in the tabulation. 


28 For a discussion and assessment of the impact of the revised 1994 
U.S. questionnaire, see Anne E. Polivka and Stephen M. Miller, “The 
cps after the Redesign: Refocusing the Economic Lens,” in John 
Haltiwanger, Marilyn E. Manser, and Robert Topel (eds.), Labor Statis- 
tics Measurement Issues, National Bureau of Economic Research, Stud- 
ies in Income and Wealth, vol. 60 (Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1998), pp. 249-89. 


29 Bilder and Sorrentino, “Japan’s low unemployment.” 


The four programs compiling international comparisons of unemployment 


Comparisons of unemployment rates across countries “approxi- 
mating U.S. concepts” were first made on a regular basis by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLs, the Bureau) in the early 1960s. 
During the late 1970s, the Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development (oEcpD) entered the field, with its Standardized 
Unemployment Rates (suRs) program; the Statistical Office of the 
European Communities (Eurostat) began a monthly comparative 
series in the mid-1980s. In the late 1980s, the International Labor 
Office (iL) initiated a program of annual 1Lo-Comparable Unem- 
ployment Rates. All of these programs make adjustments in na- 
tional data to a common conceptual base. The BLS program adjusts 
such data to U.S. concepts, while the other three comparative pro- 
grams adjust their data to 1Lo concepts, with some variations in 


interpretation. Exhibit A—-1 (page 20) presents a synopsis of the 
four series. 

Rates based on the standardized data published by these four 
organizations used to be quite different for some countries; in recent 
years, however, the rates have converged to the point that they are 
virtually identical.! In late 1996, the obcp accepted the Eurostat 
figures for the EU countries in its suRs series. The 1to-Comparable 
series is meant to conform with the surs, although the methodology 
has not been fully implemented.’ The one remaining significant dif- 
ference among the three series was removed in October 1999 when 
the Bureau modified its comparative series for Germany to cover 
unified Germany. Previously, the Bureau had maintained its series for 
the former West Germany only. 
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Eurostat’s survey uses common definitions that are applied across 
the Eu countries. Like the Bureau, the oEcp and the ILo adjust national 
data for some, but not all, of the conceptual differences. All four 
agencies adjust the Swedish data by adding the students who are 
seeking work to the unemployed. Like the Bureau, the ozcp and the 
1Lo do not adjust for the different treatments of current availability 
and active job search. OECD’s sus are on a “civilian labor force” basis, 
but some career military remain in the figures for the EU countries. 
The ofcp makes no adjustment to exclude them. The ILo adjusts 
national data, where relevant, to include all unpaid family workers 
and all the Armed Forces (resident and stationed abroad) in the labor 
force, unless the numbers are very small. 

The latest tabulations of standardized BLs and OECD rates are 
shown in tables A—-1 and A—2. Because the OECD surs are currently 
identical to the Eurostat figures for the Eu countries, there is no need 
to show a separate Eurostat tabulation. The data from the ILo- 
Comparable series are not shown either, because, in theory, those 
data correspond to the OECD surs. There are some small differences, 
however, in virtue of the 1Lo’s inclusion of all the Armed Forces in 
the labor force denominator. 

None of these organizations claim that perfect comparability has 
been achieved; nevertheless, they assert that, for international com- 
parisons, their adjusted series form a better basis for analysis than the 
unadjusted national data available from each country. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


The BLs series is the longest in existence, but has the smallest cover- 
age of countries among the comparative programs. Currently, 10 
developed countries are included in the series. (See table A-1, which 
excludes one of the countries, the Netherlands, for which data are 
compiled only on an annual basis.) Companion variables, such as 
employment ratios and participation rates, are published in a semian- 
nual compendium of labor force statistics.* 

The BLS series is expressed as “approximating U.S. concepts,” indi- 
cating some inexactitude in the figures. In its Handbook of Methods, the 
Bureau acknowledges that there are differences for which no adjust- 
ments are made, most of which are very small in impact, but that the 
differences in interpretation of what constitutes a job search for qualifi- 
cation for being classified as unemployed may be more significant.* 

The BLs adjustment process works on national labor force sur- 
veys for Canada, Australia, Japan, Italy, Sweden, and the United: 
Kingdom. All of these countries have either monthly or quarterly 
labor force surveys. For France, Germany, and the Netherlands, the 
BLS adjustments proceed from data published by Eurostat and the 
OECD, rather than from the national data. It is more convenient to 
work from the international data for these countries for several 
reasons. For instance, France and Germany conduct only annual 
surveys, whereas the international organizations provide monthly 


itele)(=w-eals Unemployment rates in nine countries, civilian labor force basis, approximating U.S. concepts, 
seasonally adjusted, 1990-2000 
Year and United 
ni ; i 
ee et Silos Canada Australia Japan France Germany' Italy? Sweden oles 

5.6 8.1 6.9 2.1 9.1 5.0 7.0 1.8 6.9 

6.8 10.3 9.6 251 9.6 35.6 36.9 3.1 8.8 

15) Vale? 10.8 2.2 310.4 6.7 1:3 5.6 10.1 

6.9 11.4 10.9 25 11.8 7.9 $40.2 9.3 10.5 

36.1 10.4 9.7 2.9 12.3 8.5 11.2 9.6 9.7 

5.6 9.4 8.5 3.2 11.8 8.2 11.8 9.1 8.7 

5.4 9.6 8.6 3.4 125 8.9 Tt 9.9 8.2 

4.9 9.1 8.6 3.4 12.4 9.9 11.9 10.1 7.0 

4.5 8.3 8.0 44 11.8 9.3 12.0 8.4 6.3 

47 8.6 8.1 3.7 12.0 9.8 11.8 8.8 6.4 

4.4 8.3 8.0 4.2 LU 9.5 12.0 8.7 6.3 

4.5 8.2 8.1 4.3 hiket: 9.1 12.0 8.5 6.3 

4.4 8.1 tah 4.5 118 8.9 12.0 7.6 6.3 

4.2 7.6 Ze °4.7 ake *8.7 11.5 75 "6.1 

4.3 7.9 tS 47 11.3 8.9 11.9 2 6.3 

4.3 7.8 7.4 4.8 TW 8.8 11.6 6.9 6.1 

4.2 7.6 (ll 4.8 11.0 8.8 11.6 7.0 5.9 

41 7,0 7.0 4.7 10.6 8.7 Wa yi 5.9 

4.1 tel tan 47 10.8 8.8 isi 7A 5.9 

41 6.9 6.8 4.6 10.6 8.7 - te 5.9 

DOCOMO siiedvasestiecatens 41 6.8 7.0 47 10.4 8.5 - 7.0 5.9 

4.1 6.8 6.8 4.9 10.0 8.4 11.3 6.9 - 

4.0 6.8 6.9 47 10.3 8.4 6.9 a 

4.1 6.8 6.7 4.9 10.0 8.4 - 6.9 - 

41 6.8 6.9 5.0 9.8 8.4 - 6.8 = 

| 
¥ 4 a Germany for 1991 onward. Prior to 1991, datea relate to the former Note: Quarterly and monthly figures for France and Germany are cal- 
est Germany. culated by applying annual adjustment factors to current published data 
2 Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. and therefore should be viewed as less precise indicators of unemployment 
° Break in series. See notes in “Current labor statistics,” pp. 50-51, this under U.S. concepts than the annual figures. For further qualifications and 
issue. historical data, see “Comparative Civilian Labor Force Statistics, 10 Coun- 
t i = ” A = . . « 2 

Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, May 5, 2000. ieee 1999,” April 17, 2000. p= preliminary. Dash indicates data not 
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| Table A-2. | eam OECD standardized unemployment rates, 
May 2000 release 
[Percent of civilian labor force unemployed] 
Quarterly data 
(seasonally adjusted) 
Country 1997 | 1998 | 1999 1999 2000, 
Third | Fourth | first 
| quarter | quarter | Quarter 
Total OECco' ............ 7.4 Wen 6.8 6.8 6.6 6.6 
Canada 22 eects. 9.1 8.3 7.6 7.6 7.0 6.8 
United States ....... 4.9 45 4.2 4.2 41 4.1 
JAD AN rece ceee ese ecost 3.4 4.1 4.7 4.7 4.7 4.8 
AUStralias <<2....cc.c0--¢ 8.5 8.0 tee ek 6.7 6.7 
New Zealand ......... 6.7 7.4 6.8 6.8 6.3 = 
PAUISU Ate eee cen cceees 4.4 4.5 3.7 3.6 3.6 3.5 
BOIQIUIM es -.sc0..0.--.ces 9.4 9.5 9.0 9.0 8.8 8.6 
Czech Republic ....| 4.8 6.5 8.8 9.0 9'2 - 
Denmark 5.6 5:2 o:2 Bal 4.9 4.9 
Finland ..... 12.6 11.4 10.2 10.0 10.1 10.4 
EFANCC) seveeeass 12.3 11.8 11.3 11.2 10.8 10.4 
Germany 9.9 9.4 8.7 8.7 8.7 8.4 
Hungary 8.9 8.0 Ife Thal 7.0 - 
Wneland) <ifs.ts-c<.02.0 9.9 7.6 5.8 5.7 5.3 5.0 
RaW ew cpestecsectensecces UlerA 11.9 11.4 Ait2 hea - 
Luxembourg .......... 2 2rT, 2.3 2.3 a2 ape 
Netherlands .......... 9.2 4.0 3.3 3.3 2.8 = 
INOMWaY "..-.cst-cosedea en 44 3.3 3.2 3.3 3.7 = 
POlANG) <ecccossseenseaes W1E2 10.6 - = = = 
PortuGalliiecrc.crscorse= 6.8 5.2 4.5 4.4 4.2 4.2 
SS PGI: te seeeteee eas 20.8 18.8 15.9 15.6 15.2 15.0 
Sweden ..........-.0++ 9.9 8.3 7.2 Tal 6.8 6:5 
Switzerland ........... 4.2 3.5 = = = = 
United Kingdom .... | 7.0 6.3 6.1 6.0 5.9 = 
Fifteen eu 
COUNTMOSierececrcses 10.6 9.9 9.2 9.1 8.9 8.8 

1 Only the countries listed are included. 

Note: The standardized unemployment rates for the European Union 
(Eu) member countries are from Eurostat. The oecp is responsible for the 
calculation of the standardized unemployment rates for the non-eu countries. 
The latter have been adjusted when necessary and as far as the data allow, 
to bring them as close as possible to !Lo (and Eurostat) guidelines for interna- 
tional comparisons of labor force statistics. The standardized rates are, 
therefore, more comparable between countries than the unemployment rates 
published in national sources. Dash indicates data not available. 

Source: oecp News Release, Standardised Unemployment Rates, 
May 12, 2000. 


Re 


estimates of unemployment under ILo concepts. And although the 
Netherlands conducts quarterly surveys, the national definitions 
diverge substantially from ILO concepts. 

The Bureau currently makes no adjustments to the Canadian 
data, and few adjustments are made to the data for the five EU 
countries covered in its program. The only adjustment the Bureau 
makes to unemployment figures is a rather large increase in the 
Swedish unemployed to add students seeking work and available for 
work, who are not counted as unemployed in Sweden. In 1998, 
when the national Swedish unemployment rate was 6.5 percent, the 
Bureau raised it to 8.4 percent for comparability with U.S. con- 
cepts. (Eurostat makes a similar adjustment for Sweden.) 


Eurostat 


The gu labor force survey covers the 15 member countries.° The 
survey is a joint effort by member states to coordinate their national 
surveys, which must also serve their own requirements. Many of 
the variables of a full labor force survey are published. 


The survey questionnaires are not harmonized, and the wording and 
ordering of the questions differ. The Eurostat labor force survey is, in 
effect, a retabulation of the data from national surveys under Eurostat 
concepts. Generally, questions are added to the national survey instru- 
ments so that Eurostat concepts can be obtained. Despite close coordi- 
nation, inevitably some differences in the surveys remain from country 
to country. It is difficult for an outsider to assess the degree of compa- 
rability achieved by Eurostat, which has not publicly documented the 
adjustments made to the national statistics. Eurostat states: 


Perfect comparability among 15 countries is difficult to 
achieve, even were it to be by means of a single direct survey, 
i.e. a Survey carried out at the same time, using the same 
questionnaire and a single method of recording. Nevertheless, 
the degree of comparability of the Eu labor force survey re- 
sults is considerably higher than that of any other existing set 
of statistics on employment and unemployment available for 
Member States.° 


Because of its unique ability to harmonize the Eu country statistics, 
Eurostat is in a better position than the Bureau, the OECD, or the ILO 
to claim that its adjusted unemployment rates are closely compa- 
rable with each other. Also, the Bureau, the oEcp, and the 1Lo must 
contend with comparing the Eurostat data with data from countries 
that are outside the European Union. 


OECD SURS 


OECD suRS cover 24 of the organization’s 29 member countries, in- 
cluding several Eastern European countries in transition. (See table 
A-2.) A full array of comparative variables is not yet part of the 
suRS program. Only breakdowns of unemployment by sex are pub- 
lished. 

The surs are presented as rates that “are more comparable be- 
tween countries than the unemployment rates published in national 
sources.’ The OEcD notes that the Eurostat rates it adopted in 1996 
are “based on slightly different data and methodology compared to 
the former standardized rates that were calculated by the ogcp.”® 
Currently, the ofcD makes no adjustments to the U.S. or the Cana- 
dian unemployment rate. 

In its suRs press releases, OECD states that data for non-EU coun- 
tries “have been adjusted when necessary, and as far as [they] allow, 
to bring them as close as possible to ILo (and Eurostat) guidelines for 
international comparisons of labour force statistics.” 


ILO-Comparable series 


The 1LO-Comparable series is unique in its coverage of both devel- 
oped and developing countries. Currently, 32 countries are in the 
database, but data are published for only 24.° 

The ILo claims that its data are consistent with the ILo guidelines 
for the measurement of employment and unemployment, “except 
where adjustments are negligible and therefore can be disregarded.’”° 
The program depends on national statistical offices to supply the 
data needed for adjustments. The Io states, 


The impact of adjustments which appear necessary is looked 
at together with the total effect on the direction of the result- 
ing labor force estimates and unemployment rates. Adjust- 
ments are only recommended when it is clear that the factors 
they address are important; not where their impact is mar- 
ginal, or tends to cancel out in combination with one or more 
other factor(s). 
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| Exhibit A-1. | Four standardized series on unemployment 


Conceptual basis 


U.S. concepts 


Own interpretation 
of ILO concepts 


General ILO concepts; 
Eurostat interpretation 


Category BLS OECD Eurostat ILO 
ahi 

Name of series Unemployment Rates Standardized Unemployment| Harmonized ILO-Comparable 
Approximating Rates (SURS) Unemployment Rates Unemployment 
U.S. Concepts Rates 

First published Early 1960s Early 1980s Late 1980s Late 1980s 

Beginning year of data | 1959 1974; 1982 for EU countries | 1982 1981 

Periodicity | Annual, quarterly, and Annual, quarterly, and Annual, quarterly, Annual only 
monthly monthly and monthly 


ILO concepts; 
accepts OECD 


The decision to adjust or not is agreed upon together with the 
national statistical offices. 

One of the premises of the 11o-Comparable program is that its 
data conform with the oEcp’s surs. The program was designed 
that way to avoid the dissemination of dissimilar “comparable” 
statistics for the same countries. Since the autumn of 1996, how- 


Notes to the appendix 


' Differences are generally on the order of 0.1 to 0.2 percentage 
point and are due to whether the Armed Forces are included or ex- 
cluded and to technical factors, such as the method of interpolation 


and updating. 


See Sophia Lawrence, “tLo-Comparable annual employment and 
unemployment estimates (1999),” iro Bulletin of Labour Statistics, 1999- 


3, pp. XII-XIII. 


3 The compendium is available at the Web site noted in exhibit A-1. 


4 Handbook of Methods, Bulletin 2490 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


April 1997), pp. 112-13 


° Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Greece, 


press releases for latest) 


the differences. 


for EU SURS 
Labor force basis Civilian Civilian, but EU countries Civilian, but includes Total, including all 
use Eurostat basis career military living members of Armed 
in private households Forces, both 
regular and 
temporary 
Number of countries 10 24 15 32 in database, 
24 published 
Other variables Age-sex unemployment Unemployment rate by sex | All variables of a full Age-sex unemploy- 
rates, participation rates, labor force survey ment rates, 
employment ratios, participation rates, 
employment by sector employment 
by sector 
Web site http://stats.bls.gov/fls http://www.oecd.org/news__ | http://europa.eu.int/en/| http:// 
data.htm and_events/new-numbers/ | home.htm (click on laborsta.ilo.org 


ever, when the ogcb adopted the Eurostat methodology and rates, 
the ILo and orcp figures have begun to diverge. The main diver- 
gence is that the ILo continues to include the Armed Forces in the 
denominator of the unemployment rate calculation. The two or- 
ganizations were to renew their collaboration in order to resolve | 


and the United Kingdom. 


tions (Eurostat, 1996), pp. 11-12. 
7 See note, table A—2. 


Force Statistics, second quarter 1999, p. 134. 


* The European Union Labour Force Survey: Methods and Defini- 


8 “Standardized Unemployment Rates,” CECcD Quarterly Labour 


* The 24 countries for which data are published are Australia, 
Canada, Finland, France, Germany, Hong Kong (China), Indonesia, 
Ireland, Japan, the Republic of Korea, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Norway, the Philippines, Poland, Portugal, Romania, Singapore, 
Slovenia, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, and the United States. 


Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, 
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'0 ito Bulletin, p. XI. 
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Why are many jobless workers 
not applying for benefits? 


More than half of those meeting the official definition 

of unemployment do not file for unemployment insurance 
benefits—either because they think they are not eligible 
or because they are optimistic about finding a job 


he proportion of unemployed individuals 
receiving unemployment insurance (UI) 
has dropped steadily over the past 40 
years. Recipiency rates—the number of persons 
receiving unemployment insurance benefits (from 
administrative data) divided by the total number 
of unemployed persons (from Current Population 
Survey data)—have provided a consistent mea- 
sure of the UI program’s scope. Recipiency rates 
averaged 49 percent in the 1950s, 42 percent in 
the 1960s, 40 percent in the 1970s, and 33 
percent in the 1980s. The rate reached a low 
point of 28.5 percent in 1984, and since then it 
has stayed above 30 percent, reaching a recent 
high of 35.1 percent in 1996.' (See table 1.) This 
trend has raised concerns among policymakers 
that the UI program has become less responsive 
to U.S. workers. One explanation for the drop in 
recipiency rates is that fewer unemployed work- 
ers are filing for UI benefits. Unemployed work- 
ers cannot receive benefits if they do not apply. 
However, very little is known about these 
“nonfilers,” because they do not enter into the 
UI system. This article reports on the results of 
two recent supplements to the Current Popula- 
tion Survey (CPS) that were designed to measure 
the magnitude of nonfiling and to determine the 
reasons that many unemployed persons do not 
seek benefits. The supplements were jointly 
sponsored by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(BLS) and the Employment and Training Admin- 
istration (ETA) of the Department of Labor. 
In its Report and Recommendations, the 
Advisory Council on Unemployment Compen- 
sation reported that declines in UI recipiency 


rates “have raised particular concern, in large 
part because they threaten the primary functions 
of the UI system.’” On the microeconomic level, 
the decline in recipiency means that the UI 
system is serving fewer workers as a temporary 
wage replacement system. The decline in reci- 
piency also has an impact on the macroeco- 
nomic function of unemployment insurance. If 
the recipiency rate does not increase substan- 
tially during a recession, the economy does not 
get a countercyclical infusion of consumer 
spending in response to an increase in total UI 
payments. 

The structure of the Extended Benefits pro- 
gram highlights the impact of the decline in 
recipiency on the macroeconomic function of UI 
benefits. The insured unemployment rate (IUR}— 
the total number of continued unemployment 
insurance claims divided by the total number of 
employed covered by unemployment insurance— 
is the statutory trigger used by the Extended 
Benefits program, which provides benefits be- 
yond the normal 26-week maximum benefit dura- 
tion period during times of economic downturn. 
The long-term decline in UI recipiency rates 
hampers the effectiveness of the Extended Bene- 
fits program because the trigger rate is less likely 
to cross the legal threshold during a recession. 
Understanding why individuals do not file for 
benefits may inform current policy discussions 
about reforming the Extended Benefits program 


_ of the UI system. 


While a fair amount of research has been 
published about the decline in recipiency rates, 
research on why individuals choose not to file 
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ifelel-l Unemployment insurance recipiency rates, 


1968-98 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Total Insured Recipiency 
unemployment | unemployment rate 


2,817 1,079 38.3 
2,832 


1,065 37.6 
4,093 


1,762 43.0 
5,016 2,102 41.9 
4,882 1,800 36.9 
4,365 1,578 36.2 
5,156 2,202 42.7 
7,929 


3,900 49.2 
7,406 2,922 39.5 
6,991 2,584 37.0 
6,202 2,302 37.1 
6,137 2,372 38.7 
7,637 


3,305 43.3 

8,273 2,989 36.1 

10,678 3,998 37.4 

10,717 3,347 31.2 

8,539 2,434 
8,312 


2,561 
8,237 2,607 
7,425 


2,265 
6,701 


2,048 
6,528 


2,114 
7,047 2,478 
8,628 3,291 
9,613 


3,190 
8,940 2,694 
7,996 


2,608 
7,404 


2,518 
7,236 2,940 
6,739 2,267 
6,210 


2,164 


7 
Unemployment 


6,990 2,487 35.6 


Source: Data for insured unemployment from the Employment and Train- 
ing Administration (Eta); all other data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(BLS). 


for benefits is quite limited. The twoCPs supplements exam- 
ined here were conducted in an effort to fill this gap in the 
research. This article is the first published report on the 
second supplement, conducted in 1993; the earlier survey 
was analyzed by Wayne Vroman in 1991.‘ This article 
summarizes the results of both supplements and indicates 
the extent and limitations of our knowledge on nonfiling. In 
short, the survey confirms that nonfiling is a major policy 
issue: millions of unemployed workers know about the UI 
program but still do not apply. The results of this study 
support the notion that tighter UI eligibility standards played 
a large part in the decline of Ul recipiency—most nonfilers 
do not apply for benefits because they think they are ineli- 
gible. In addition, optimistic job expectations were found to 
be the second most common reason for nonfiling. Finally, 
the results indicate that reason for unemployment, age of 
unemployed workers, and duration of unemployment all in- 
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fluence the decision whether to apply for benefits. 


_Previous research 


In a study published in 1995, Daniel P. McMurrer and Amy 
Chasinov survey the major reasons for the long-term decline 
in UI recipiency.> They conclude that, over the long term, 
crucial characteristics of the U.S. labor force have changed. 
For example, many workers have migrated to the Southeast 
and Mountain regions of the country, where UI recipiency 
rates are lower than the national average; UI recipiency rates 
vary dramatically from State to State, ranging from a high of 
59.3 percent in Rhode Island to a low of 19.2 percent in 


Virginia in 1997. Also, employment has declined in industries : 


in which UI recipiency rates are higher (such as in manufac- 
turing, mining and construction), applying downward pres- 
sure on the overall rates. In addition, unions play a key role 
in providing information about UI benefits, and as unioniza- 
tion has dropped, so has UI recipiency. Over the long term, 
the U.S. labor force has become younger, and it comprises 
more women and fewer heads of households—all factors 
contributing to lower recipiency rates. 

In 1991, Rebecca M. Blank and David E. Card analyzed the 
UI eligibility and recipiency behavior of unemployed indi- 
viduals, using microdata from the Current Population Survey 
and the Panel Survey of Income Dynamics (PSID).° They 
matched the PSID data on UI receipts, annual earnings, weeks 
and hours worked in the previous year, and reason for un- 
employment (with State-specific eligibility requirements). For 
example, reported earnings and hours are used to estimate 
whether workers would qualify under their State’s earnings 
and hours regulations. With this procedure, the authors deve- 
loped rough estimates of the fraction of UlI-eligible employ- 
ment for 1977-87; the estimates are rough because the data fail 
to accurately measure all monetary and nonmonetary criteria.’ 
Using this method, these analysts found that the fraction of 
unemployed workers eligible for UI benefits remained constant 
over the 1977-87 period—41.7 percent in 1977 and 41.5 
percent in 1987, Over the same period, however, the fraction 
of unemployed individuals receiving benefits dropped from 
31.2 percent in 1977 to 27.3 percent in 1987. Blank and Card 
conclude that the “take-up rate’—the proportion of eligible 
unemployed workers who file for and receive benefits—has 
declined. They estimate that the take-up rate declined from 
almost 75 percent in the 1977-82 period to 67 percent in the 
1982-87 period. Furthermore, Blank and Card found that the 
take-up rate varies from 48 percent in the Mountain Region 
to 85 percent in the Mid-Atlantic Region, leading them to 
conclude that regional shifts in unemployment may account 
for as much as half of the national decline in the take-up rate 
and the recipiency rate. Much of the variation in take-up 
rates, however, is left unexplained by the study. 


To the extent that their algorithm is correct, Blank and 
Card’s results highlight the nonfiling issue. Only nonfiling 
can decrease the take-up rate, because nonfiling is the only 
reason eligible workers do not receive benefits. Blank and 
» Card test their eligibility algorithm by comparing their results 
with supplemental questions about unemployment insurance 
from the PSID. In 69 percent of cases, self-reported UI 
eligibility matched Blank and Card’s imputed eligibility, indi- 
cating that the estimates are reasonably accurate. Of eligible 
nonrecipients of benefits, Blank and Card report that one- 
third do not file because they do not want the hassle of 
“government red tape,” one-third did not need the money or 
expected to have another job soon, and one-tenth simply 
chose not to apply. 

Gary Burtless and Daniel H. Saks performed an early 
analysis of the decline in UI recipiency, using data from the 
UI administrative files and from the cps.8 They concluded 
that the long-term decline in UI benefits was due in large part 
to the increasing number of women and young people that 
entered the labor market in the 1970s, because young people 
and women historically are less likely than men to receive 
benefits. The authors assert that eligibility restrictions and 
deterred filing were responsible for the accelerated decline in 
recipiency rates during the early 1980s. Important eligibility 
and related restrictions include the taxation of UI benefits, the 
implementation of a “waiting week,” and stricter enforcement 
of work search and other nonmonetary eligibility require- 
ments. Burtless and Saks predicted that UI recipiency would 
remain below historical levels for the foreseeable future. 

In another study (1988), Walter Corson and Walter Nicholson 
made quantitative estimates of the impact of different factors 
on the decline in UI recipiency rates, using State- and 
national-level data.? Their analysis focused on the sharp 
drop in UI recipiency rates in the early 1980s. They estimate 
that changes in State policy—specifically, tighter monetary 
eligibility requirements, decreased income cutoff (by counting 
pension and social security income), and tougher nonmon- 
etary eligibility requirements—account for about 40 percent of 
this decline in UI recipiency. Corson and Nicholson estimate 
that Federal policy changes—namely, the taxation of benefits— 
account for 11 to 16 percent of the decline. In addition, changes 
inthe geographic distribution and industry experience of unem- 
ployed workers account for 5 to 20 percent of the decline. 


Background on the supplements 


Previous research has come to the consensus that the de- 
cline in UI recipiency can be attributed, at least in part, to 
eligibility restrictions and changes in the characteristics of 
the unemployed population, such as union status, place of 
residence, age, and gender. While these studies indicate the 
importance of nonfiling, they provide only crude explanations 


of why unemployed individuals choose not to file for bene- 
fits. To further understand nonfiling, the Employment and Train- 
ing Administration and the Bureau of Labor Statistics col- 
laborated on two supplements to the Current Population 
Survey. The first supplement was conducted in late 1989 and 
early 1990, and the second was conducted in 1993. The CPS, 
a monthly survey of about 50,000 households, provides stan- 
dard measures of unemployment for the Nation and its regions. 
To find out more information about particular labor market 
issues, special supplements periodically are added to the cps.!° 
Both supplements asked questions about whether experi- 
enced unemployed persons filed for UI benefits and whether 
they received UI benefits; if they did not apply, they were 
asked their reasons for not filing. Adding these questions to 
the labor market queries in the basic CPS makes it possible to 
combine information about benefit application and recipiency 
with a rich array of employment and demographic variables, 
including reason for unemployment, age, gender, and marital 
status.!' The second CPs supplement represented an effort to 
extend the scope and accuracy of the earlier survey. 


The first supplement (1989-90) 


The first CPS supplement on nonfiling, reported on by Wayne 
Vroman in 1991, consisted of seven questions posed to 
approximately 3,000 households, each of which included at 
least one unemployed individual.'’* The selected households 
were rotating out of the CPS in May, August, and November 
1989, and February 1990. The first three questions were yes/ 
no questions that asked whether the person had applied and/ 
or received UI benefits. The next three questions asked appro- 
priate respondents (1) why they had not received UI benefits, 
(2) why they did not apply for UI benefits, and (3) why they 
did not think they were eligible for UI benefits. 

The answers from the supplement were cross-tabulated 
with other important factors that influence benefit applica- 
tion and receipt: reason for unemployment, duration of 
unemployment, gender, and age. In terms of reason for 
unemployment, one-half of the unemployed were job 
losers who either had been laid off or had lost their job 
for some other involuntary reason. The other half were 
classified either as job leavers (those who had left their 
last job voluntarily and thus were unlikely to be eligible 
for benefits) or as “reentrants” into the labor force (those 
who had not worked recently but who currently were 
actively seeking employment). 

Only about one-third (34 percent) of the unemployed in the 
sample reported applying for benefits. As expected, job 
losers (who are the most likely to be eligible for unemploy- 
ment benefits) were the most likely to apply for benefits; job 
losers were about 5 times more likely than job leavers to 
apply for UI benefits (53 percent versus 11 percent). Appli- 
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cation rates also rose with duration of unemployment. Those 
who had been unemployed for 27 weeks or more were 3 times 
more likely to have applied for benefits than those unem- 
ployed for only 1 or 2 weeks. Age also is related to the 
application rate for benefits: men aged 16 to 19 years seldom 
applied for benefits (3 percent), while nearly half (48 percent) 
of those aged 25 and older did. Also, men were more likely 
than women to apply for benefits (38 percent versus 28 
percent). Vroman’s analysis states that the difference prob- 
ably relates to the greater incidence of job losing among 
unemployed men than among unemployed women.'* (See 
table 2.) 

Only about a quarter of the experienced unemployed 
reported receiving UI benefits. Even among job losers aged 
25 years and older (the group most likely to be eligible for 
UI benefits), less than half received benefits.'* As expected, 
reentrants and job leavers were among the least likely to have 
received benefits. Interestingly, only about three-quarters of 
all those who applied reported actually receiving benefits. 
Clearly, some of the unemployed who applied for benefits were 
found to be ineligible, or else they had found a job before 
they received any benefits. 

The main purpose of the 1989-90 survey was to ascertain 
the major reasons that so many (66 percent) unemployed 
individuals do not file for benefits. First, more than half (53 


Unemployment insurance application and 
recipiency rates by age, sex, and reasons for 
and duration of unemployment, 1989-90 


[In percent] 
Characteristic Application Rate | Recipiency Rate 
Total UNEMpPlOYE ............csecereeeeees 34.0 24.0 
Reason for unemployment: 
ODUOSEIS pereriser catguats taker tenes 53.0 39.0 
VOU NOAVES cvessecszeusraserssvicassysioas 11.0 6.0 
TFROSIT ANTS ccrvved saviedevvdacvesanensetee dee 14.0 20.0 


Gender and age: 


Men, 16 years and older............. 38.0 28.0 
Men, 16 to 19 years .......... ce 3.0 1.0 
Men, 20 to 24 years wees 24.0 14.0 
Men, 25 years and older .......... 48.0 36.0 

Women, 16 years and older........ 28.0 20.0 
Women, 16 to 19 years ............ 8.0 3.0 
Women, 20 to 24 years ............ 17.0 11.0 
Women, 25 years and older ..... 36.0 26.0 

Duration of unemployment: 

PHO2 WOGKS reccececiemcerisrerctines a 18.0 5.0 

3 to 4 weeks ....... * 29.0 16.0 

5 to 10 weeks.......... ud 38.0 32.0 

UG TOXZ GO WOGKS vc rcccevercscensreavicessss 43.0 37.0 

27 WEEKS OF MOF ........cceceeeceeeees 53.0 I 42.0 


Source: Wayne Vroman, The Decline in Unemployment Insurance Claims 
Activity in the 1980s, Unemployment Insurance Occasional Papers 91-2 
(U.S. Department of Labor, January 1991). 
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percent) of nonfilers surveyed in the first supplement stated 
that they did not apply because they thought they were not 
eligible for benefits. Other than this reason, the results of the 


1989-90 supplement demonstrate that several plausible “com- 


mon-sense” reasons do not have a great impact on the 
decision to file for benefits. For example, only about 3 
percent of the unemployed did not apply for benefits be- 
cause they thought it was “too much of a hassle.” Contrary 
to the belief that their might be a “welfare stigma” associated 
with UI benefits, less than 3 percent of nonfilers responded 
that they did not apply because they felt UI was “too much 
like charity.” Also, the unemployed do not appear to be igno- 
rant of UI benefits: less than 3 percent responded that they 
did not apply for UI benefits because they did not know 
about them. (See table 3.) 

A substantial number of nonfilers (14 percent) surveyed in 
1989 and 1990 stated that they did not apply because they 
expected to have a job soon. The fact that a substantial por- 
tion of nonfilers expect to have another job is particularly 
noteworthy. If the rate of job turnover among the unemployed 
changes over time, this may partly explain changes in the UI 
recipiency rate. Vroman speculates that as the economy be- 
comes more fluid and individuals change jobs more frequently, 
recipiency rates will remain low.'> However, from the first 
supplement it was notclear whether these nonfilers expected 
to be called back to their former jobs, whether they had new 
jobs lined up, or whether they were just optimistic about their 
job prospects. 

Despite these important results, the 1989-90 survey pro- 
vided a somewhat incomplete explanation of why individuals 
did not apply for UI benefits. For example, 20 percent of 
responses to the questions about reason for nonfiling were 
classified as “other” or “don’t know.”'® Given that explaining 
nonfiling was the central purpose of the survey, this level of 
uncertainty was disappointing. The four main response cat- 
egories provided by the survey did not account for the 
experiences of | out of 5 of the nonfilers surveyed in 1989- 
90. 

Administrative data containing wage records would be the 
best data source for determining the monetary eligibility of 
nonfilers. Wage records and other information relating to 
nonmonetary eligibility criteria from State regulations would 
enable researchers to determine the true eligibility of nonfilers. 
In the absence of this hard data, both surveys collected self- 
reported reasons for UI ineligibility. The 1989-90 survey 
provided four possible responses to the question “Why are 
you ineligible for benefits?”: “didn’t work enough,” “no 
recent job,” “quit last job,” and “fired from last job.” All 
other responses were classified as “other.” Slightly more than 
half of nonfilers (50.5 percent) responded that they were 
ineligible because they did not work enough. (This does not 
mean that these workers are “truly” monetarily ineligible be- 


Table 3.| Percent distributions of reasons for nonfiling by duration of and reason for unemployment, 1989-90 


[Numbers in thousands] 

Total nonfilers Duration of unemployment (in weeks) Reason for Unemployment 
Reason 
Number of| Percent 1to2 3to 4 5 to 10 11 to26 | 27 weeks Job Job Reentrants 
zai persons |distribution| weeks weeks weeks weeks or more losers leavers 

Total coeseessee sstesnesnnessssees 3,670 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Didn’t think eligible.......... 1,938 52.8 47.5 Siro 53.0 62.2 58.4 45.0 53.1 59.9 
Have another job ........... 514 14.0 23.0 12.2 10.5 8.0 8.9 18.8 17.6 7.1 
Blan tofileneete....ccce 62 ileré V7 1.9 2 sib .0 4.0 4 4 
Didn’t Know about vl.......... 98 2.6 NS 4.5 DES 3.3 ies! 3.1 2.4 2.6 
Too much hassle............ 103 2.8 2.2 3.7 23 2.8 Ser 4.7 ids} 1.9 
Too much like charity ..... 90 245) 1.6 2.3 3.6 3.5 er 2.4 3.5 1-9 
Previously exhausted .... 64 ere 1:5 1.0 1.9 late 4.8 3.2 ail 1.5 
EN Ole eras ces cunczescceceienee 397 10.8 10.0 12.1 12.8 6.3 11.9 9.0 10.0 13.1 
BOMEKMOW <.2...-cccconcesaness 321 8.7 6.6 9.5 10.5 9.8 7.4 US 9.3 9.5 
INO -ANSWON acscsccccccssaeeertt ss 83 Pas} 2.9 ile?! 2.8 1.8 2.2 2.4 PAP 2.1 
Source: Wayne Vroman, The Decline in Unemployment Insurance Claims Activity in the 1980s, Unemployment Insurance Occasional Paper 91-2 (U.S. 


Department of Labor, January 1991). 


cause not all unemployed workers know the earnings require- 
ments of the States where they worked.) Among the different 
reasons for unemployment, job losers were the most likely (75 
percent) to think that they did not work enough. Not surpris- 
ingly, more than 3 in 5 (62 percent) job leavers indicated that 
they thought they were ineligible because they had quit their 
last job. The “other” category accounted for 12 percent of the 
total responses. (See table 4.) 

To recap, the two principal findings of the 1989-90 supple- 
ment were that perceived ineligibility and optimism about find- 
ing a job were the most common reasons respondents gave 
for nonfiling. In addition, the supplement provided data show- 
ing that ignorance of the UI system and the feeling that there 
was too much stigma or hassle involved in applying for 
benefits accounted for only avery small proportion of nonfilers. 
Still, from the list of possible responses, 20 percent of nonfilers 
answered either “don’t know” or “other” when asked why 
they had not filed, leaving room for improvement in the follow- 
up supplement, conducted in 1993. 


The second supplement (1993) 


The first supplement did not include in its list of possible 
choices several important reasons that individuals failed to 
file for or to receive UI benefits, including several important 
nonmonetary criteria that are now being more vigorously 
enforced in many States.'? The first supplement also did not 
determine whether nonfilers who expected to have a job 
actually had a job in hand, whether they expected to be 
called back to work, or whether they simply were confident 
that they would find a job. Thus, ETA sponsored a second 
supplement, which was conducted by BLS in 1993. 


Design of the 1993 supplement. On the basis of lessons 
learned from the first supplement, designers of the 1993 
supplement reformulated and refined the questionnaire, hop- 
ing to get improved results the second time around. In 
particular, several of the questions included additional re- 
sponse categories designed to obtain more specific informa- 
tion about why respondents had not filed for UI benefits. 
The new structure also allowed for a more complete explana- 
tion of nonmonetary and monetary reasons for ineligibility 
and the job expectations of nonfilers. 

Like its predecessor, the 1993 supplement was administered 
in 4 nonconsecutive months; in this case, the months chosen 
were February, June, August and November, with a total 
sample of about 4,500 respondents. The supplemental ques- 
tions were administered to experienced unemployed in- 
dividuals—persons who had previously worked for 2 weeks 
or more on either a full-time or a part-time job.'* As in the 
earlier supplement, unemployed respondents were asked if 
they had applied for and/or received UI benefits; it also 
included follow-up questions to determine reasons for non- 
filing and ineligibility. 

In addition to the survey, the initial research plan called 
for matching administrative wage files to the CPs data. Such 
a match would enable researchers to determine the conso- 
nance between “perceived” (survey) and “true” (adminis- 
trative) eligibility. The research attempted to match these 
sources by asking CPS respondents to volunteer their Social 
Security number, which could be used to access the State 
administrative UI wage files. 


Economic context of the 1993 supplement. Table 5 gives 
some overall perspective on the unemployment situation in 
1993. The group studied—the experienced unemployed— 
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were more likely to be male, more likely to be job losers, and 
also were older than the total unemployed population. Be- 
cause the sample population was more experienced in the 
labor market than the total unemployed population, the 
recipiency rate among the sample (35 percent) was higher 
than that among the total unemployed population (30 per- 
cent). The second supplement was conducted while the eco- 
nomy was just beginning to recover from the 1990-91 
recession: monthly unemployment averaged close to 9 mil- 
lion, and the unemployment rate stayed close to 7 percent 
throughout the year. In contrast, when the earlier supplement 
was conducted, the number of unemployed persons totaled 
7 million, and the unemployment rate hovered around 6 
percent. Because recessions increase layoffs, a higher pro- 
portion of the unemployed in 1993 were job losers than in 
1990—460 percent versus 52.3 percent. 


Results of the 1993 supplement 


Tables 6 and 7 display application and recipiency rates, 
respectively, by gender, reason for unemployment, and dura- 
tion of unemployment in 1993. Less than half (46 percent) of 
the experienced unemployed applied for benefits, compared 


Table 4. 


[Numbers in thousands] 


with one-third in 1990. Two facts help explain the increase in 
UI application rates: a greater proportion of the unemployed 
were job losers in 1993, and the economic prospects facing 
unemployed individuals were less favorable in 1993 than in 
1990. Accordingly, recipiency rates also significantly in- 
creased from 1990 to 1993. For example, one-third of experi- 
enced unemployed persons received benefits in 1993, com- 
pared with one-fourth in 1990. 

Like in 1990, job losers (63 percent) in 1993 were more 
likely to apply for benefits than were either job leavers (25 
percent) or reentrants into the labor market (18 percent).!? 
Job leavers and reentrants were the least likely to receive 
benefits (13 percent and 11 percent, respectively). The 
duration of unemployment had the same expected impact on 
application rates as in the earlier supplement: The longer 
individuals are unemployed, the more likely they are to need 
benefits and to apply for them. More than half of those 
unemployed for 27 weeks or more received benefits in 1993, 
compared with 17 percent of those who were unemployed for 
3 or 4 weeks. 

Age was also strongly correlated with nonfiling. For 
example, only 6 percent of unemployed individuals aged 16 
to 19 applied for benefits, compared with 56 percent of those 


Self-reported reasons given for perceived ineligibility by reason for unemployment, 1989-90 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Total Job losers Job leavers 
Reason m' 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 

OtANS 8. 8s an asenasycaracciey 1,938 100.0 589 100.0 506 100.0 
Didn’t work enough ...........- 980 50.5 442 75.0 158 31.2 
QUIPIASE JODn AAs. <ssecs-teh: 627 32.3 34 1.9 313 61.8 
NOMTSCONLIOD: <s.ccexcevtentennten 66 3.4 "1 2.3 0 .0 
Fired from last job .............. 20 ine) 14 2.4 0 .0 
UV eater ec eet cssaxausasstpaie’ 231 11.9 85 14.4 29 Si 
NO ANSWGN pesreawcenssciscndeesdexe 15 Fa 2 3.4 6 1.2 

Note: Percent totals may not sum to exactly 100 percent due to rounding. Activity in the 1980s, Unemployment Insurance Occasional Papers 91-2 

Source: Wayne Vroman, The Decline in Unemployment Insurance Claims (U.S. Department of Labor, January 1991). 
Table 5. 


Experienced unemployed persons by age, sex, and reasons for and duration of unemployment, 1993 


Duration of unemployment (in weeks) Reason for Unemployment 
Age and sex Total nm T ae 
0to2 3to4 5 to 10 11 to 26 27 weeks Job Job Reen 
: | weeks weeks weeks weeks | or more losers L leavers piss 
Total, 16 years and older ............. 7,843 1,219 1,444 1,587 1,790 1,803 4,71 
Men, 16 years and older .......... 4,446 630 773 857 1,033 1,154 $008 poss ey 
16 t0 19 YeAFS oes... 380 98 119 85 52 26 419 72 189 
QO TO AAV GAS cecesteiianisncensin 709 132 175 148 141 112 385 103 220 
25 years and older ............. 3,358 400 478 624 839 1,016 2,502 351 505 
Women, 16 years and older ..... 3,396 589 671 730 757 649 1.707 421 1,268 
16'tO) 19 YOars cee iivenincsnssasess 326 74 1 87 45 28 ? 80 = sa 
20 0: 24 VGArs Soe cts cncsccasse 544 104 110 162 108 60 201 81 262 
25 years and older ............. 2,528 412 470 481 603 561 1,425 281 820 
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Percent of unemployed persons filing for benefits (application rate) by age, sex, and reasons for and duration 
of unemployment, 1993 


Men Women 
Duration of tel Ws * as 
unemployment older 16 years 16 to 19 20 to 24 25 years 16 years 16 to 19 20to 24 | 25years 
and older years years and older | andolder years years and older 
Plo tal hs eeecpe een cee ina ses 45.6 50.6 6.6 35.2 58.8 39.0 Cul 25.9 46.1 
OMROMZIWEOKS Bernt. Gare 23.5 25.3 Tes 26.8 29.3 21.6 (’) ihe! 27.0 
SMOWWOCKS yreseceeecceonte eu 29.2 34.1 9.4 19.1 45.7 23.6 0.0 15.8 30.0 
SOM OIWERKS oc seecre essere 45.4 50.3 4.3 34.3 60.4 39.6 8.6 31.8 47.8 
11 to 26 WeekS ........ecee 57.8 64.1 (*) 46.7 71.0 49.1 (*) 35.4 54.4 
27 weeks and over .............. 61.7 63.5 (*) 56.9 65.6 58.3 (’) (’) 63.2 
SODIOSCIS tre-c. cescecssn caste nesees 62.7 64.0 16.4 53.4 | 67.9 60.4 15:3 52.4 64.1 
OHOI2" WORKS oo ee eecensceessese 39.5 39.8 (*) 46.8 39.1 39.1 (*) (*) 43.0 
STO ASWEOKS ceentsst 2s teeccreee 47.7 50.5 (*) 38.1 58.0 42.8 () (*) 47.5 
5 to 10 WEEKS oo. ee eeeeeeeeeeee 65.7 67.7 () () 73.7 62.6 () ) 65.3 
Histor 26iweeks 253 secrete. 69.0 7Alall () 56.3 74.8 65.3 (*) (*) 68.1 
27 weeks and OVET .............. 73.1 72.2 () () 72.4 74.8 () (*) TAT AS 
MODI Ca VO Sree tseecrsn.ch eae 24.9 27.5 (*) 10. 37.4 Play (*) 6.8 30.5 
ONO2. WEEKS ties. cas ee 6.6 7.6 (*) () () 5.5 (*) (*) (*) 
SILOM WOCKS tists sc serene 20.4 22%, 2) () 32.9 17.4 (*) (’) () 
Bion O WECKS arccscerects-scets oe 12.4 10.6 i (*) (*) 15.1 (?) (*) (*) 
URIOZG) WORKS 3.22530 tse 44.3 47.2 4) (*) 60.2 4141 () (’) () 
27 weeks and Over .............- 45.2 55.3 ) () () | (e (*) () () 
IRGOMMPANN Sueceanacte-onssseacnccese-c=7- Tees) 19.7 2 ost 28.6 16.0 4.0 11.4 20.2 
OTOI2 WEEKS 7... ese cca 94 2.6 () () 5.1 12.9 (*) (*) 15.2 
3:t0'4 WEEKS ..........-.--s00:+2-=- 9.8 8.1 () () 14.7 10.9 () (’) 15.0 
BONO WEEKS. cere. 21.4 25.7 () (2) 35.5 18.4 () 11.2 25.6 
11 to 26 WeekS .........eeeeeee 25.5 37.6 (*) () 51.6 16.9 () (*) 20.5 
27 weeks and over .............. 26.7 Otel (*) ) 30.5 26.3 (*) (*) 28.9 


Percent of unemployed persons receiving benefits (recipiency rate) by age, sex, and reasons for and duration 


of unemployment, 1993 


‘A small number of reentrants actually were experienced part-time workers classified as new entrants in the 1993 cps. 
? Data not shown where base is less than 75,000. 


Men Women 
Duration of Total, 16 
unemployment yearsand | 16 years 16 to 19 20 to 24 25 years 16 years 16 to 19 20 to 24 25 years 
older | and older years years andolder | and older years years and older 
He 

REO NGA eemrereer scene cetncccessseacaveret 35.1 38.8 0.8 22.3 46.6 30.3 2.9 18.0 36.5 
Oto: weeks Were... 6.5 KS .0 10.4 4.9 7.8 () 3.2 10.4 
3 to 4 WeeKS ...........00008-- 16.6 19.1 0 7.9 27.9 13.7 0.0 5.0 18.4 
IO TOPWEEKS 2 .corcceesesr eve Seif 42.3 Sf 22.3 52.4 27.9 1.8 22.0 34.5 
11 to 26 weeks................ 49.4 53:2 () 33.9 59.7 44.3 (?) 31.4 49.1 
27 weeks and over ......... 54.7 55.0 @) 44.0 54.2 58.3 @) @) 58.8 
MOD HOSOSS metic ceeneseceeeeae 50.6 51.1 2.6 36.4 55.6 49.8 9.7 Si 53.9 
O to 2 weeks ................+. 9.9 Ths5) (*) 18.1 5.2 13.9 (*) (*) 16.9 
3 to 4 WeeKS ..............08 Qt 263 (2) 18.3 33.6 28.3 (*) (*) 33.0 
5 to 10 weekS................ 54.9 60.0 (*) (*) 66.7 47.2 (*) (*) 51.0 
11 to 26 weeks. ............... 61.8 62.2 (*) 45.2 66.1 61.0 (*) (*) 63.9 
27 weeks and over ......... 67.5 65.6 (*) (*) 66.1 TANS (*) (*) TOur, 
VOD IGA Vers sree sSt. 13.4 15.3 () 3.6 21.9 11.0 (7) 5.4 14.9 
0 to 2 weeks ....... 1.9 3.2 () (*) () 0.6 (7) (?) () 
3 to 4 weeks ... 9.2 14.4 (?) (*) 22.4 P| (*) (*) () 
5 to 10 weeks....... 1E3 1.8 (*) (*) () 0.7 (*) (*) (*) 
11 to 26 weeks 26.5 23.5 (*) (*) 30.0 29.8 () (*) (*) 
27 weeks and over......... 32.2 37.4 (*) (*) () () () () (*) 
FRECMIFANIS! (feccccsecre-ccsensene tee A222 nO) 6.3 19.4 10.4 ; TA 13.6 
0 to 2 weeks 3.9 1.5 () (*) 3.0 5S (*) (*) 6.4 

3 to 4 weeks 5.8 5.4 (*) (*) 13.3 6.1 (*) (*) 9.6 

5 to 10 weeks .............. 14.1 ATale (?) (*) 25.3 Ad Sor (*) 5.9 Awnet 

11 to 26 weeks ............ 18.0 24.3 (*) (*) See 13.5 (*) (*) 16.0 
27 weeks and over....... 17.4 13.9 (*) (*) 16.1 21.5 (*) (*) 24.0 


' A small number of reentrants actually were experienced part-time workers classified as new entrants in the 1993 CPS. 


2 Data not shown where base is less than 75,000. 
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aged 25 years or older. Among unemployed persons aged 20 
to 24, 30 percent applied for benefits. Younger unemployed 


individuals are less likely to be eligible for benefits because _ 


they work and earn less than older adults, and they may be 
more likely to leave their jobs for reasons that disqualify them 
from receiving UI benefits. 


Reasons for unemployment. As in 1990, not all individuals 
who filed for benefits in 1993 received them; the number of 
applicants exceeded beneficiaries by more than 800,000 indi- 
viduals. These results are very similar to the 1989-90 supple- 
ment: about 3 in 4 UI applicants reported receiving benefits 
in 1993. The discrepancy between filing for and receiving 
benefits is greatest among job leavers. A little more than half 
(54 percent) of job-leaving applicants received benefits in 
1993, compared with 84 percent of job losers.2? Many job 
leavers apply for benefits and then are ruled ineligible, 
probably because they do not realize that their reason for 
unemployment disqualifies them. 


Reasons for nonfiling. The 1993 supplement was designed 
primarily to improve our knowledge of the reasons for 
nonfiling. Table 8 shows the population estimates and per- 
centages for answers to the question “Why didn’t you file 
for benefits?” As in 1990, the most common reason for nonfiling 
in 1993 was perceived ineligibility—either because the respon- 
dents thought they had not worked enough hours or because 
they had voluntarily left their previous jobs. Optimistic job 
expectations were the second most common reason for 
nonfiling. 

In an effort to reduce some of the uncertainty in the 
earlier supplement, six additional possible response cate- 
gories were added in 1993 to answer the question “Why 
didn’t you file for benefits?” The additional responses related 
mostly to nonmonetary reasons for nonfiling and included the 
following: “didn’t need the money,” “wasn’t able to work,” 
“wasn’t actively seeking work,” “wasn’t available for work,” 
“unable to report to unemployment office,” and “refused to 
accept suitable work.” With the additional possible answers, 
only 13 percent of responses in 1993 were classified as 
“other” or “don’t know’—a reduction in uncertainty from 
the 1989-90 survey of more than 30 percent. The number 
of respondents who indicated “don’t know” as the reason 
they did not file was reduced by half—from 321,000 (8.7 
percent) in 1990 to 155,000 (3.8 percent) in 1993. No single 
response was responsible for the reduction in uncertainty; 
of the new options, “was not able to work” was the most 
common response, but it only accounted for about 2 per- 
cent of the total responses. 


Ineligibility. It was hoped that a more complete picture of 
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ineligibility among nonfilers could be constructed from the 
data gathered in the 1993 supplement. The first effort to 
accomplish this goal attempted to match the survey data with 
State administrative wage data, but several obstacles arose. 
First, the matching was attempted in just six States, and only 
about one-third of the sample respondents lived in one of 
these States. Further, about half of those surveyed refused 
or gave no response to the Social Security number request. 
With such limited data, the match was determined to be inef- 
fective and too costly to complete. Thus, the 1993 survey did 
not determine whether those individuals who believed they 
were ineligible were, in fact, ineligible. Like the earlier survey, 
the 1993 supplement relies on self-reported data for informa- 
tion on eligibility. 

Based on their experience in 1989-90, the designers of the 
1993 CPS supplement expected a large response rate of 
“didn't think eligible” to the question “Why didn’t you file for 
benefits?” As a result, they included an additional question 
about the reasons for ineligibility in the 1993 survey to allow 
those answering “didn’t think eligible” to refine their re- 
sponses. Some of the possible responses to the follow-up 
question—for example, that they had voluntarily left their 
previous jobs, or that they were not actively seeking work— 
repeated the responses to the earlier question. For this 
reason, table 10 consolidates tables 8 and 9 and divides the 
responses into three categories: reasons for ineligibility, job 
expectations, and “other.” 

The consolidated reasons given for ineligibility were little 
different in 1993 than those given in the earlier supplement. 
In both surveys, about half (51 percent in 1989-90 and 50 
percent in 1993) thought they were ineligible because they 
had not worked or earned enough. Also, both surveys 
showed that nearly 30 percent of respondents said they were 
ineligible because they had voluntarily left their last job (28 
percent in 1993 and 29 percent in 1989-90). Thus, monetary 
ineligibility appears to have had a greater impact on nonfiling 
than nonmonetary ineligibility, with many workers reporting 
that they had not worked or earned enough to meet the UI 
eligibility requirements. 

The 1993 survey provided additional response categories 
to the probe question asking why individuals did not think 
they were eligible. Several of the new response options— 
“was not able to work,” “was not actively seeking work,” 
“was not available for work,” and “refused to accept suitable 
work”’—relate to stricter nonmonetary continuing eligibility 
requirements imposed by State UI programs in the 1970s and 
1980s. Overall, more than 6 percent of nonfilers gave these 
nonmonetary reasons for their ineligibility. At least from this 
analysis, then, these nonmonetary reasons had a small but 
measurable impact on discouraging workers from filing for 
benefits. 


Regarding other aspects of ineligibility, both surveys yielded 


Table 8. | i Main reasons given for nonfiling by reason for unemployment, 1993 


[Numbers in thousands] 
Total Job losers Job leavers Reentrants ' 
Reason 
Number Percent Number Percent Number | Percent Number Percent 
BOAO OR Src ceazassesseavaseent sve vera bess ssa Sees Sos eesics 4,064 100.0 1,639 40.3 690 17.0 1,736 42.7 
Didn’t think eligible ...........0..0.... 1,368 33.7 562 34.3 212 30.7 594 34.2 
Didn’t work or earn enough ....... 680 16.7 252 15.4 65 9.4 362 20.9 
Voluntarily left last job .............. 481 11.8 39 2.4 213 30.9 228 13.1 
Expects to have a job soon 306 WS 167 10.2 68 9.9 71 41 
Expects to be recalled from the last employer...... 123 3.0 105 6.4 (*) 0 18 1.0 
Didn’t need the MONeCY ....2........cccecsessescescsesescensenes 77 1.9 17 1.0 18 2.6 41 2.4 
Too much work or hassle .............::200e 73 1.8 49 3.0 13 1.9 11 6 
Didn’t know about UI or how to apply 73 1.8 21 1.3 4 6 47 OM 
MV AS: NOP ADIS IO WOM Geser-ce-ceeoce so lectetecsearestacaseeccenere 62 es 2 a 11 1.6 21 1.2 
Too much like charity or welfare ............::cceeseseeeees 45 1.1 29 1.8 8 12 8 5 
Plans to file for unemployment compensation 
SOOMMreren coats ac rau hans Sinc caus eanssdseceuesetesscensurrsosssonete 40 1.0 38 2.3 0 0 2 | 
Used up or exhausted all benefits 39 1.0 31 1.9 1 1 if 4 
DischargedifonmiSconduct 5 cc.ccct--ce----cse-svensseeeenee 34 8 26 1.6 () 0 8 6 
Was not available to WOFK ...........::c:ccccessseeeeesreeeeees 34 8 2 at () 0 32 1.8 
Was not actively seeking WOK ............:::cecceseeeseeeee 32 8 8 5 5 if 19 Vet 
Unable or failed to report to unemployment 
OMICS ear oka hn cnet axtvnsecececassnaeosecdisnnces tues 28 at 9 4s 2) 0 20 12 
Refused to accept suitable work ..............2. 2 0 (*) 0 () 0 (*) 0 
(Ol We Sess ee penne pn ee ee Ee Ae 353 8.7 137 8.4 36 5.2 179 10.3 
Don’t know 155 3.8 82 5.0 22 3.2 50 2.9 
No answer 59 US 30 1.8 12 Anh 17 1.0 


1 A small number of reentrants actually were experienced part-time workers classified as new entrants in the 1993 cps. 
2 Data not shown where base is less than 75,000. 


Table 9. ia 6 Self-reported reasons for UI ineligibility by reasons for unemployment, 1993 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Total Job Losers Job Leavers Reentrants ' 
Reason | ae T 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 

SOLA CN GIO Se reectceenn scence -scsnravsenene-ceeee 2,673 100.0 896 100.0 506 100.0 1,258 100.0 
Didn’t work or Carn ENOUGN .........eseeeeeeees 1,325 49.6 571 63.7 123 24.3 631 50.2 
Voluntarily left last job 754 28.2 76 8.5 328 64.8 351 27.9 
Was not able to Work ............::0000++ ated 89 3.3 23 2.6 11 2.2 41 3.3 
Was not available to WOrkK ...........:::::00000 55 Poe 6 i na () 49 3.9 
Was not actively seeking WOFk ............-..-+ 48 1.8 15 1 5 1.0 28 ies 
Discharged for MSCONUCt..........--.::+e00++ 44 1.6 36 4.0 (*) () 8 6 
PEAT SULC aot caseee ses cones nce ster -wasasnen> 8 3 5 6 3 6 () (?) 
Refused to accept suitable work .............. 2 1 2 2 (*) () (*) () 

Didn’t think eligible for benefits, but 
no other information available ...............-. 348 13.0 162 SSSI 36 tea 150 11.9 


1 A small number of reentrants actually were experienced part-time workers classified as new entrants in the 1993 cps. | 
2 Data not shown where base is less than 75,000. 
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Table i@ Consolidated responses: reasons for nonfiling by reason for unemployment 


roughly similar results: In terms of self-reported information, the 
main reasons given for ineligibility are nearly identical, although 
the surveys were conducted at two very different points in the 
business cycle. In both surveys, some individuals believe they 
are ineligible but do not indicate why. In 1993, 13 percent of 
ineligible nonfilers were not able to give a reason why they 
thought they were ineligible for benefits. 

As expected, the reasons for ineligibility varied by reason 
for unemployment. Job losers were the most likely to believe 
they were ineligible because they had not worked enough. 
Nearly two-thirds of ineligible job losers indicated this reason, 
and very few job losers indicated they were ineligible because 
they had voluntarily left their last jobs. On the other hand, job 
leavers were the most likely to believe that they were ineligible 
because they had voluntarily left their last jobs. About two- 
thirds gave this response, and only a quarter said they were 
ineligible because they had not worked enough. 


Job expectations. In both surveys, the second most com- 
mon reason for nonfiling was job expectations. In the earlier 
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[Numbers in thousands] 
Total Job losers Job leavers Reentrants ' 
Reason | J 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
TORAlINOMPIGIS cccezccssevacascvesesvectvees.ceoseeas 4,064 100.0 1,637 100.0 690 100.0 1,736 100.0 
All ineligible reasons consolidated ........... 2,673 65.8 911 55.6 506 17.0 1,258 72.5 
Didn’t work or earn ENOUGN ........2..:-220+++ 1,325 32.6 571 34.8 123 36.3 631 36.3 
Voluntarily left last job ..........eeeeeeees 754 18.6 76 4.6 328 20.2 351 20.2 
Didn’t think eligible or qualified, but 
no further information available .......... 348 8.6 162 9.9 36 8.6 150 8.6 
Was not able to WOFrK ...........:eeeeeceeseeeee 89 2.2 38 1.4 11 2.4 44 2.4 
Was not available to work .............++2+ Be) 1.4 6 4 (2) (2) 49 2.8 
Was not actively seeking work ...........- 48 We 15 9 5 1-6 28 1.6 
Discharged for MisCONdUCt............:.00+ 44 1A 36 ae (*) () 8 5 
Labor dispute other than a lockout ...... 8 Pe > 3 3 .0 () () 
Refused to accept suitable work .......... 2 m0) 2 1 ?) ?) (*) () 
All job expectations reasons 
COMSOIAATEGLG, ceccssceczs cous cotednaduccseszecsos 429 10.6 272 16.6 68 9.9 90 5A 
Expects to have a job soon ...............++ 306 1S 167 10.2 68 9.9 71 4.14 
Expects to be recalled from the last 
OMPIOV OM 2a eee Seecascesacschcsssstesdenteveogctcse 123 3.0 105 6.4 (?) () 18 1.0 
All other reasons consolidated ................ 961 23.6 454 tk 114 16.5 390 22.4 
Didn’t need the Money .........:...sree- TAL 1.9 17 1:0 18 2.6 41 2.4 
Didn’t Know about UI or how to apply ... 73 1.8 21 1.3 4 0.6 47 Pa 
Too much work or hassle ..........:seseeee 73 1.8 49 3.0 13 1.9 11 6 
Unable or failed to report to 
unemployment OffiCe ............:.:eeeeeee 47 1:2 20 A? (*) °) 27 1.6 
Too much like charity or welfare ........... 45 Hel 29 1.8 8 12 8 5 
Plans to file for unemployment 
COMPENSAatiON\ SOOM ac.-c.2s-cc-----+-e-ceeee--0 40 1.0 38 23 (?) °) 2 | 
Used up or exhausted all benefits ....... 39 1.0 31 1.9 1 1 £ 4 
(O) inf: eeeeeee ra eee a re pene re eee 353 8.7 137 8.4 36 2 179 10.3 
Don’t know 155 3.8 82 5.0 22 3.2 50 2.9 
No answer 59 ies) 30 1.8 12 7 17 1.0 
‘A small number of reentrants actually were experienced part-time workers classified as new entrants in the 1993 CPS. 
? Data not shown where base is less than 75,000. 


survey, about 14 percent of those surveyed indicated that 
they had not applied for UI benefits because they “have 
another job.” It is important to understand the source of 
these job expectations. The 1993 survey aimed to achieve a 
more nuanced understanding of the job expectations of non- 
filers. (Due to the size limitation of the CPS supplement, ETA 
could not add an additional question to probe job expecta- 
tions of nonfilers. Such a question could have addressed the 
strength of these job expectations.) The key issue examined 
is whether individuals expect to be called back to work and 
therefore are not bothering to apply for UI benefits, or whether 
they simply are confident that they are going to find a job 
with a new employer soon. The 1993 survey found that of 
the total estimated 429,000 individuals who did not apply for 
UI benefits because they expected to have another job in 
1993 (10.6 percent of all nonfilers), most of them (71 percent) 
expected to find a new job rather than to be called back to 
their former employer (29 percent). As Vroman argued in his 
1991 study, job turnover—moving from one employer to 
another—seems to be an important reason for nonfiling. 


Job losers are the most likely to expect to be recalled by 
their old employer—6.4 percent of nonfiling unemployed job 
losers in 1993 did not apply for UI benefits because they 
expected to be recalled by their last employer. Intuitively, one 
might expect this percentage to be higher because job losers 
have been laid off. However, recall that expectations are not 
a major explanatory factor for nonfiling among job losers. 

Only 10 percent of nonfiling job leavers do not file be- 
cause they expect to have a job soon, compared with 17 
percent of nonfiling job losers. For job leavers, nearly all of 
their job expectations relate to new opportunities. Finally, 
reentrants were the least likely to be influenced by future job 
expectations, with only 5 percent of nonfiling reentrants 
identifying job expectations as their reason for nonfiling. 


NONFILING WEAKENS BOTH the macroeconomic and micro- 
economic functions of the UI benefits system. If unemployed 
persons do not file for benefits, the UI system cannot help 
stabilize the economy or act as a wage replacement system 
for workers looking for jobs that suit their skills and ex- 
perience. The two CPS supplements discussed in this article 
greatly expanded our knowledge of the crucial issue of 
nonfiling. The magnitude of nonfiling remains large and 
varies with economic conditions. Between 55 and 65 percent 
(depending on the business cycle) of experienced unemployed 
workers do not file for benefits. Most of these nonfilers either 
left their jobs voluntarily or are reentering the labor market 
and thus are likely to be ineligible for benefits. However, a 


Notes 


substantial proportion of workers who were laid off from their 
jobs—the most likely group of unemployed workers to be 
eligible for benefits—also chose not to file for UI benefits. 

This research effort was able to explain most of the rea- 
sons for nonfiling. Due to refinements in the questionnaire, 
the 1993 survey was able to explain 87 percent of all nonfiling 
behavior, compared with 80 percent in the earlier survey. The 
inability to complete a planned data match between adminis- 
trative wage data and the survey respondents left some ques- 
tions unanswered. Further research is needed to examine ad- 
ministrative monetary eligibility for nonfilers to check the accu- 
racy of the perceptions of unemployed workers. In addition, 
such research could gauge the effect that the level of benefits 
and the benefit-replacement ratio have on nonfiling. The 1993 
survey points out how difficult it is to test the accuracy of 
perceptions of monetary eligibility because of the difficulty of 
matching data sets with the surprisingly small samples of 
matches. 

Despite this limitation, it would be useful to conduct 
further nonfiler surveys to account for changes that have 
occurred since 1993, particularly with the introduction of 
new reasons for unemployment included in the revised CPS, 
and with the likelihood of reduced motivation for nonfiling 
resulting from the introduction of telephone filing for UI 
benefits. Still, these two surveys provide a base of knowl- 
edge for policy discussion about UI recipiency rates and 
point toward ineligibility and job expectations as the major 
determinants of nonfiling. O 


' For consistency, recipiency rates are defined in this article in the 
same way that they are in Wayne Vroman, The Decline in Unemployment 
Insurance Claims Activity in the 1980s, Unemployment Insurance Occa- 
sional Paper 91-2 (U.S. Department of Labor, January 1991). Thus, the 
recipiency rate is aggregate insured unemployment divided by total unem- 
ployment. This is a different measure than the insured unemployment 
rate (IUR), which equals continued claims (for regular program unemploy- 
ment benefits) divided by total covered employment. (See note 3.) 


2 Advisory Council on Unemployment Compensation, Report and 
Recommendations (U.S. Department of Labor, February 1994). 


3 The Insured Unemployment Rate (IuR) is different from the 
“recipiency rate” referred to in this paper. IUR is the percentage of cov- 
ered workers that are claiming UI insurance benefits. Over the years, the 
number of covered workers has increased (the denominator of the 1uR), 
which has depressed the 1uR. The recipiency rate is a “purer” measure of 
the coverage of the unemployed: it refers to the ratio of unemployed 
insured individuals to the total number of unemployed individuals. 


4 The Bureau of Labor Statistics produced a report on the 1993 survey, 
“Unemployment Insurance Recipients” on July 16, 1997. Wayne Vroman 
analyzed the 1989-90 survey in The Decline in Unemployment Insur- 


ance Claims Activity in the 1980s, Unemployment Insurance Occasional 
Paper 91-21, (U.S. Department of Labor, 1991). 


> Daniel P. McMurrer and Amy Chasanoy, “Trends in unemployment 
insurance benefits,’ Monthly Labor Review, September 1995, pp. 30-39. 


° Rebecca M. Blank and David E. Card, “Recent Trends in Insured and 
Uninsured Unemployment: Is There an Explanation?,” Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Economics, November 1991, pp. 1157-89. 


7 Blank and Card remark on two major limitations of their estimates. 
First, the March Supplement to the CPS measures earnings in the previous 
calendar year, while UI eligibility is determined by the 4 quarters preceding 
the initial claim. Thus, Blank and Card do not have accurate data for those 
individuals who began their unemployment spell in the same calendar year 
as the survey. Second, the imputation misses several important elements 
of eligibility, including job search requirements or workers fired for cause. 


§ Gary Burtless and Daniel H. Saks, “The Decline in Insured Unem- 
ployment during the 1980s” (Brookings Institution, March 1984). 


° Walter Corson and Walter Nicholson, An Examination of the Declin- 
ing UI Claims During the 1980s, Unemployment Insurance Occasional 
Paper 88-3, September 1988. 
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‘© In the cps, part of the sample is changed each month. Each monthly ~ 


sample is divided into eight representative subsamples or “rotation groups.” 
A given rotation group is interviewed for a total of 8 months, divided into 
two equal periods. Households are in the sample for 4 consecutive months, 
out of the sample for the following 8 consecutive months, and finally 
back in the sample for 4 consecutive months. In each monthly sample, 
one of the eight rotation groups is in the first month of enumeration, 
another rotation group is in the second month, and so on. Households in 
their fourth and eighth consecutive months are part of the “outgoing 
rotation groups.” When supplements are administered, households in the 
outgoing rotation groups are eligible for the supplemental questions. For 
more information on the cps, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bulletin 
2490 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, April 1997), pp. 4-14. 


The decision to conduct the first of the nonfiler studies flowed 
from Secretary Ann McLaughlin’s seminar on unemployment insurance 
on June 27, 1988, which dealt with the issue of why so few unemployed 
individuals were then collecting ul benefits. The seminar presented the 
study by Corson and Nicholson (see note 9); during discussion, the issue 
of the extent of nonfiling was raised by business and labor representa- 
tives, who ultimately recommended a survey of nonfilers. Then-Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics Janet Norwood, who was attending the 
seminar as a member of the public, agreed to conduct the survey. See 
U.S. Department of Labor, The Secretary’s Seminar on Unemployment 
Insurance, Unemployment Insurance Occasional Paper 89-1 (U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, 1989), pp. 54-SS. 


2 ‘Wayne Vroman, The Decline in Unemployment Insurance Claims 
Activity in the 1980s, Unemployment Insurance Occasional Paper 91— 
21, (U.S. Department of Labor, January 1991). 
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'3 Thid. 


'4 Tbid. Table 2 summarizes tables 3 and 3A from the study by Vroman; 
complete cross-tabulations from the 1989-90 supplement can be found 
there. 


'S Tbid. 


‘6 “T don’t know” response rate may be higher because of a weakness 
in the research design. The Bureau of the Census surveys households 
(not individuals) for the cps, and thus the person answering the supple- 
mental questions may not be the actual unemployed individual residing 
in the house. 


'7 See Christopher J. O’Leary and Stephen A. Wandner, Unemploy- 
ment Insurance in the United States: Analysis of Policy Issues (W. E. 
Upjohn Institute for Employment Research, Kalamazoo MI, 1997), p. 
676. 


'8 There was a minor problem with the definition of “experi- 
enced unemployed.” Unemployed individuals who responded “never 
worked full time 2 weeks or more” (as opposed to never worked) 
were included in the universe for supplemental questions. Thus, 
some of the cases are classified as new entrants based on their 
reason for unemployment. 


'S Most of the persons classified as reentrants are new entrants into 
the labor market. A small number were experienced part-time workers 
who could be classified as “new entrants” in the cps in 1993. 


20 This is the ratio of column | in table 7 to column 1 in table 6. 
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Flexible Schedules | : 


Flexible schedules and shift work: 
replacing the ‘9-to-5’ workday? 


Flexible work hours have gained in prominence, 
as more than a quarter of all workers 


can now vary their schedules; 


however, there has been little change in the proportion 
who work a shift other than a regular daytime shift 


raditionally, much of the American labor 
force has worked in a structured environ- 
ment, with the work schedule following a 
set pattern—what many people have termed the 
“Q-to-5” workday. Recent studies show that em- 
ployers are beginning to recognize that many 
workers prefer schedules that allow greater 
flexibility in choosing the times they begin and 
end their workday. Consequently, increasing 
numbers and proportions of full-time workers 
in the United States are able to opt for flexible 
work hours, allowing workers to vary the ac- 
tual times they arrive and leave the work place. 
For some workers, however, the nature of their 
jobs requires that they work a schedule other 
than a regular day shift, what may be termed 
an “alternative shift.”! Examples of such alter- 
native shift workers are police officers, emer- 
gency room physicians, and assembly-line 
workers at a factory. 

In contrast to the increasing proportion of 
workers with flexible work schedules, the inci- 
dence of shift work has not changed since the 
mid-1980s. If not for the sizable job gains in 
service occupations, the overall proportion of 
workers on shift work would have edged down 
in recent years. 

Recent data on flexible work hours and shift 
work are from information collected in the May 
1997 supplement to the Current Population Sur- 


vey (CPS).* This article uses that supplement to 
examine both the incidence and trends in flexible 
work hours and alternative shift work and, also, 
the relationship between the jobs in which people 
work and the prevalence of these digressions 
from the more traditional “9-to-5” workday. 


Flexible work schedules 


In 1997, more than 25 million workers, or 27.6 
percent of all full-time wage and salary work- 
ers varied their work hours to some degree. 
Note that flexible schedule arrangements for 
many workers are probably informal, as indi- 
cated by data from the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics Employee Benefits Survey (EBS), in which 
employers provide information about em- 
ployee access to various types of work-related 
benefits. The latest EBS data, from 199497, show 
that less than 6 percent of employees have for- 
mal flexible work schedule arrangements.? 

CPS data show that the proportion of work- 
ers on flexible work schedules—either formal 
or informal—has more than doubled since 
1985, when such data were first collected.” 
The increase in flexible work schedules since 
then has been widespread across demographic 


. groups. The following tabulation shows the 


percent of workers, by age and race and His- 
panic origin, who work flexible schedules: 
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1985 1991 1997 
Total, 16 years and older .... 12.4 15:1 27.6 
jt (oss ipemmree pernme er rens errerr 131 155 28.7 
WOMEN) pictesscscateaceees cause 13 145 26.2 
Hispanic Off 10 2. ..ccccce: 8.9 10.6 18.4 
Race and Hispanic origin: 
WG cack esc resstcee eters 12.8 LSS 28.7 
Black vatigsdteay teen tosnoogeeres on 12.1 20.1 
Hispanic OTIS ..2.Te-...2s 8.9 10.6 18.4 


Although there has been relatively little difference in the pro- 
portions of men and women with flexible schedules during 
the 1985-97 period, whites have been more likely than blacks 
or Hispanics to have flexible work schedules. (See table 1.) 


Occupations. To some degree, these differences reflect the 
varying occupational distributions of each of the worker 
groups. Generally, jobs with higher frequencies of flexible 
hours are those in which work can be conducted efficiently, 
regardless of the workers’ start and end times. For instance, 
flexible work hours are most common among workers in ex- 
ecutive, administrative, and managerial occupations, and for 
those in sales occupations—42.4 percent and 41.0 percent, 
respectively. (See table 2.) The incidence of flexible work 
hours is lower for groups of workers in occupations in which 
the nature of the work dictates that it begin and end at set 
times, for example, nurses, teachers, police, firefighters, and 
certain manufacturing operations. 

As stated, the unique occupational distributions of the 
various demographic groups affect the overall proportion of 
workers on flexible work schedules within these respective 
groups. For example, as can be seen above, flexible work 
hours are considerably more prevalent among whites than 
either blacks or Hispanics. At first glance, this is not surpris- 
ing because whites are most likely to be in managerial and 
professional specialty occupations, in which flexible hours 
are most common. Furthermore, blacks and Hispanics are 
highly represented in the category of operators, fabricators, 
and laborers. Because of the nature of the work, historically, 


There are several types of formal flexible work arrange- 
ments. One type is a “gliding schedule” that requires a 
specified number of hours of work each day but allows 
employees to vary the time of their arrival and departure, 
usually around an established set of mandatory “core 
hours.” Other types of flexible work arrangements include 
variable-day and variable-week schedules that usually 
require a specified number of hours per pay period. These 
types of work schedules frequently are grouped under 
the umbrella term “flexitime.” Under these plans, employ- 
ees are permitted to choose the number of hours they 
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A brief description of flexible work arrangements 


this category is one that fails to lend itself to the practice of 
flexible schedules. 

Because flexible schedules appear to be closely associ- 
ated with particular occupations, it is worth investigating 
whether the recent increases in the proportion of workers 


- with flexible work schedules reflect an increase in employ- 


ment in occupations with high occurrences of flexible work 
schedules or an increase in the availability of flexible work 
hours across occupations. A shift-share analysis was ap- 
plied to determine the portion of the increase that was due to 
changes in occupational employment and the portion that 
was due simply to an increased incidence of flexible work 
hours. Less than 3 percentage points of the total increase 
were a result of shifts in occupational employment. This 
suggests, therefore, that the majority of the increase was 
spurred by the increased incidence of flexible work sched- 
ules within occupations; indeed, this phenomenon occurred 
in nearly every occupational category. 


Race. In order to estimate how much of the difference in the 
rate of flexible work schedules between blacks and whites is 
accounted for by differences in occupations, a standardiza- 
tion was performed. This process showed that if blacks had 
the same occupational distribution as whites (at the most 
detailed level of occupational classification), then the rate of 
black workers on flexible work schedules would have been 
20.5 percent, instead of 20.1 percent; the difference between 
the rates for whites and blacks would have been 7.9 percent- 
age points instead of 8.6 percentage points. A similar analy- 
sis was performed in which the white rates of flexible work by 
occupation were applied to the black occupational distribu- 
tion. Results show that, in each job category, if blacks were 
as likely as whites to be able to vary hours, then the overall 
black rate would rise to 24.4 percent, or 4.3 percentage points 
higher. This would have reduced the overall difference be- 
tween blacks and whites to 4.3 percentage points. While 
even at the detailed level there may be differences in jobs 
held by blacks and whites, these findings suggest that fac- 
tors other than occupational employment contribute to the 
disparity in access to flexible schedules. 


wish to work each day or each week. Credit or compensa- 
tory time arrangements allow employees who accumu- 
late overtime hours to apply those hours to future time 
off from work, rather than receiving the overtime rate for 
those hours. The presence of one or more of these ar- 
rangements in the workplace does not necessarily ex- 
clude the others; many can be used in conjunction with 
other flexible work arrangements. (For more information, 
see Atefah Sadri McCampbell, “Benefits Achieved 
Through Alternative Work Schedules,” Human Resource 
Planning, 1996, Vol. 19.3.) 


| Table 1. | Flexible schedules of full-time wage and salary workers by selected characteristics, May 1997 
A Men 


Il workers Women 
- =f 
Characteristic With flexible schedules | With flexible schedules With flexible schedules 
Total Total Total 
| Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
Age | 
Total 16 years and older ............ 90,549 25,031 27.6 52,073 14,952 28.7 38,476 10,079 26.2 
OM ONIO: VOANS ie. ea aeee.pcLeee 1,640 339 ANTE = | AOE | 177 16.9 590 161 27.4 
20 years and older ................... 88,909 24,692 21S en O23 14,774 29.0 37,886 9,918 26.2 
ZO NORCAN CONG sn ceccevesatcccceseace 8,462 1,923 22a 4,968 1,111 22.4 3,494 812 23.2 
ZO IOWSE VCANS casazeaves-soneae sane 25,208 7,161 — | 28.4 14,721 | 4,231 28.7 10,486 2,931 27.9 
SOO AA VOOIS -«, cazssoodescsscaner 26,755 7,781 29.1 15,434 | 4,730 30.6 11,321 3,051 26.9 
AD IO DA VCONS 2 scscsnrenteversexe-s 19,596 5,355 27:3 10,806 3,118 28.9 8,790 2,237 25.4 
BS 10164 VOANS cence oseuseece 7,778 2,129 274 =| 4,431 | = 1,334 30.1 3,347 796 23.8 
65 years and older ................ 1,110 344 31.0 662 251 38.0 448 93 20.7 
1G MO24.VOars BES. scsecszetetee 10,102 2,262 22.4 6,018 1,288 21.4 4,084 973 23.8 
ZB NODA VGOUNS See cn icuseeteese 71,559 20,296 28.4 40,961 12,078 29.5 30,598 8,218 26.9 
Sb. years'and older .....:--.00-2.... 8,888 2,473 27.8 5,094 1,585 31.1 3,794 888 23.4 
Race and Hispanic origin 
21,698 28.7 44,495 13,186 | 29.6 31,188 8,512 27.3 
2,191 20.1 5,323 1,068 eezOat 5,561 ies 20.2 
1,769 18.4 6,283 1,147 | 18.3 3,352 622 18.5 
Marital status 
RISV ON MANIC aoe set seutarscset eccrine ae | Aili 5,523 25.4 12,746 3,180 | 24.9 8,975 2,343 26.1 
Married, spouse present | 93,369 | 15,358 | 28.8 32,756 | 10,077 30.8 20,613 5,281 25.6 
Other marital status ............00..... 15,459 4,150 26.8 | 6,571 1,695 | 25.8 8,888 2,456 27.6 
Presence and age of children 
Without own children under 18...) 55,251 14,824 26.8 31,266 8,596 27.5 23,985 6,228 26.0 
With own children under 18. ........ 35,298 10,208 | 28.9 20,807 6,356 30.5 14,491 3,851 26.6 
With own children 6 to 17 ........ 19,852 5,542 | 27.9 10,820 | 3,211 | 29.7 9,032 2,331 25.8 
With own children under 6 ....... | 15,446 4,666 | 30.2 | 9,986 3,146 31.5 5,459 1,520 27.8 
Note: Data relate to the sole or principal job of full-time wage and salary incorporated. Data reflect revised population controls used in the Current 
workers who were at work during the survey reference week and exclude all Population Survey effective with the January 1997 estimates. 
self-employed persons, regardless of whether or not their businesses were 


Industry. To a lesser degree, the prevalence of flexible work 
schedules also varied by industry. These schedules were 
more common among private sector employees than among 
those in the public sector (28.8 percent versus 21.7 percent) 
in 1997. In the public sector, Federal government employees 
(34.5 percent) were more likely than their counterparts in State 
government (29.4 percent) or local government (13.1 percent) 
to have a flexible schedule. The rate for local government 
workers reflects the fact that local governments provide ser- 
vices that are often rigidly scheduled. More than half of 
those employed in local governments work in the field of 
education, in which the nature of the work for most employ- 
ees prohibits flexibility (only 7.6 percent of workers in educa- 
tion, the largest component of local government employment, 
could vary work hours). Within private industry, the propor- 
tion of workers with flexible schedules was higher in service- 
producing industries (31.7 percent) than in goods-producing 
industries (23.3 percent), reflecting the more rigid work hours 
in manufacturing, construction, and mining. 


Shift work 


Although most workers report usually working between the 
hours of 6 a.m. and 6 p.m., more than 15 million, or 16.8 per- 
cent of all full-time wage and salary workers, worked alterna- 
tive shifts. The most prevalent alternative shifts were the 
evening shift (accounting for 4.6 percent of all full-time wage 
and salary workers), for which work hours typically fall be- 
tween 2 p.m. and midnight, and irregular shifts (3.9 percent) 
for which employers schedule shifts to fit the needs of the 
business for a particular time. Other shifts worked included 
night shifts (3.5 percent) for which work hours fall between 9 
p.m. and 8 a.m., and rotating shifts (2.9 percent) that change 
periodically from days to evenings or nights. (See table 3.) 
As with flexible work schedules, the nature of the work is 
a major determinant of whether the worker is scheduled on an 
alternative shift. Hence, shift work is highly prevalent within 
certain occupations and industries and almost entirely ab- 
sent from others. Alternative shifts were most common among 
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Flexible schedules of full-time wage and salary workers by occupation and industry, May 1997 


[Numbers in thousands] 
All workers > Men Women 
: With flexible schedules With flexible schedules With flexible schedules 
Occupation and Industry 
Total Total Total 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
+ + — + 
Occupation 
Managerial and professional specialty ............. 27,384 10,651 38.9 13,882 6,407 46.2 13,502 4,245 31.4 
Executive, administrative, and managerial ..... 13,469 5,705 42.4 7,213 3,251 45.1 6,255 2,454 39.2 
Professiomall SPeClalty q.esc.cercreecacceceeeeatsceceensne 13,915 4,947 35.5 6,668 3,156 47.3 7,247 1,791 24.7 
Mathematical and computer scientists .......... 1,308 772 59.0 887 549 61.9 421 223 53.0 
INSTA eSCLEMTISTS e-ectese cece acettee-eecercteecer 507 327 64.5 353 240 68.0 154 87 56.2 
Teachers, college and university ...........:.0+ 494 320 64.7 330 224 68.0 164 95 58.2 
Technical, sales, and administrative support... | 25,779 7,828 30.4 9,992 3,613 36.2 15,787 4,215 26.7 
Technicians and related support ............-....2++ 3,376 1,040 30.8 1,724 611 35.4 1,651 429 26.0 
SalESiOCCUDATIONS Roccaeeo.-snaevnueeen eters se 9,001 3,687 41.0 5,106 2,315 45.3 3,895 1,372 35.2 
Sales workers, retail and personal services .. 3,165 951 30.0 1,428 464 re aes 1,727 487 28.0 
Administrative support, including clerical ....... 13,402 3,101 23.1 3,162 687 ZiT 10,240 2,414 23.6 
Service occupations 9,313 1,906 20.5 4,754 831 1S 4,559 1,075 23.6 
Private household ........ 308 125 40.5 21 16 : 287 109 37.8 
PYOTECIIVG|SCINICC taczeneccnseesce-t-veenstercnerecescovacte 1,891 314 16.6 1,619 254 15.7 272 60 222 
Service, except private household 
and protective 8,855 1,934 21.8 4,665 986 at 4,190 947 22.6 
Food service.........--. 2,777 630 22.7 1,441 263 18.3 1,336 366 27.4 
Health service 1,466 258 17.6 205 26 12.9 1,261 232 18.4 
Cleaning and building service .............2....:0+ 2,000 326 16.3 1252 208 16.6 749 Hig 15z, 
PersOnal SCIVICE cenestece:<c-ceecceccsencpepteascorsearved 871 254 29.1 216 63 29.0 655 191 29.2 
Precision production, craft, and repair............. 11,519 2,023 17.6 10,506 1,861 VIF 1,013 162 16.0 
Mechanics and repairers: ............-------scessesceee" 3,863 708 18.3 3,672 658 172 192 50 26.3 
CONSEMICHONTTACUES ei oec.syececcsaceeceaceategcssenceeeae 4,069 718 1 3,996 707 rie | 74 12 ‘ 
Other precision production, craft, and repair.. 3,587 596 16.6 2,839 497 17.5 748 99 13.3 
Operators, fabricators, and laborers .............. 14,812 2,156 14.6 11,388 1,815 15.9 3,424 342 10.0 
Machine operators, assemblers, and 
IRS CRON sacs ccs etteatneseenar eves aetgesenetowe rinecee 6,813 702 10.3 4,359 521 12.0 2,454 181 7.4 
Transportation and material moving ............-..- 4,351 961 22.1 4,064 914 22.5 287 47 16.3 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, : 
ANCIADOKENS aepaps--racasenccle tsa aeysexcone dened 3,648 494 13.5 2,965 379 12.8 683 114 16.7 
Farming, forestry, and fishing ...........ceeeeeee 1,742 466 26.8 1,552 426 27.4 190 41 21.6 
Industry 
PUIVALS SOCOM cz cvcesctnas socesuecssnuspSnuasssacasunenasouaee 75,612 21,795 28.8 45,023 13,284 29.5 30,589 8,511 27.8 
Goods-producing industries 25,925 6,033 23.3 19,458 4,640 23.8 6,466 1,393 2A) 
AGI CUNO oss cxexece-satec: xcvesror snes 1,492 448 30.0 1,265 373 29.5 227 74 32.8 
WING) eteeereenceeeonsvie 541 122 22.6 473 106 22.4 68 16 : 
Construction ............ 5,389 1,218 22.6 4,974 1,086 21.8 415 132 31.8 
Manufacturing .......... 18,503 4,245 22.9 12,747 3,074 24.1 5,756 1,170 20.3 
Durable goods ......... 11,179 2,572 23.0 8,148 1,944 23.9 3,031 629 20.7 
Nondurable goods 7,324 1,673 22.8 4,599 1,187 24.6 2,725 542 19.9 
Service producing industries .............c:ceceeeee 49,687 15,763 31.7 25,565 8,644 33.8 24,122 7,118 29.5 
Transportation and public utilities .................. 6,088 1,669 27.4 4,518 1,215 26.9 1,570 454 28.9 
WYMOIOSEG MAG care ccscunaxevsncastveschastaadynatessenstne 3,969 1,281 32.3 2,854 979 34.3 1,715 302 27.1 
FROUAI AUG? scsaewecarasvenesaantavacxonaet cuncveronseatincen 12,111 3,745 30.9 6,812 1,988 29.2 5,299 1,757 33.2 
Eating ANCCHIMKIN GG) PIBCOS. cs cecssecenersctnvesetenee 3,135 987 31.6 1,758 497 28.2 1,377 490 35.6 
Finance, insurance, and real estate ............... 5,857 2,096 35.8 2,288 1,028 44.9 3,569 1,068 29.9 
SQICES: 1 cxrnseronsszasenaseraeeoreteniqnsaoiearessrominnae 21,662 6,971 32.2 9,094 3,434 37.8 12,568 3,537 28.1 
RIV etG MOUSEITO| OS xe sapaecassscecteovelan. orwadi ene 391 148 37.7 42 27 ; 350 120 34.4 
Business, automobile, and repair ................6 5,060 1,607 31.8 3,319 1,118 33.7 1,740 489 28.1 
Personal, except private household .............. 1,627 522 32.1 749 227 30.3 878 295 33.7 
Entertainment and recreation 1,051 397 37.8 619 231 37.3 432 167 38.5 
Professional services ............... 13,497 4,286 31.8 4,336 1,820 42.0 9,161 2,465 26.9 
FOKEStry ANG 1ISMOHGS: sa. csarcacsconcuascossassereceenes 36 11 : 29 11 1 7 ee Ba. 
14,937 3,236 EBT 7,050 1,668 23.7 7,887 1,568 19.9 
2,828 977 34.5 1,621 535 33.0 1,208 442 36.6 
4,125 1,214 29.4 1,856 606 32.7 2,270 608 26.8 
: | 7,983 1,046 13.1 3,573 | 527 14.8 4,410 519 | «(11.8 
ee mat shown wriere Bae6 1s ee VETET SAN incorporated. Data reflect revised population controls used in the Current 
Note: Data relate to the sole or principal job of full-time wage and salary Population Survey effective with the January 1997 estimates. Dashes 
workers who were at work during the survey reference week and exclude all represent zero. ' 
self-employed persons, regardless of whether or not their businesses were 
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Shift usually worked by full-time wage and salary workers by selected characteristics, May 1997 
(Percent distribution] 
] 
| Alternative shift workers 
Regular | T 
ae Total workers , Employer- 
Characteristic la daytime F F 
(in thousands) Evening | Nightshift Rotating Ht chi arranged : 
schedule | Total shift g shift Split shift | irregular | Other shifts 
P schedules 
if | - 
Age and sex 
Total 16 years and older ................... | 90,549 82.9 16.8 4.6 o5. 2.9 0.4 | 1.4 
TGAOMLOWGars ets, 38> 1,640 66.4 329 | 125 5.0 4.0 9 88 | 1.6 
20 years and older .. | 88,909 83.2 16.5 45 3.5 2.9 4 3:5e. | meee 4 
20 to 24 years............. zd 8,462 Weuil 23.7 7.6 53 3.3 a) 6.3 9 
25 to 34 years............. 25,208 82.8 16.7 4.7 35 3.2 4 3.6 1.3 
35 to 44 years....... 26,755 84.0 | 158 3.9 3.4 2.9 A |. 37 aeeeatS 
45 to 54 years............0.. ne 19,596 85.2 146 | 3.9 3.1 2.6 3 3.3 | 1.4 
BS (OiGAi yearsys. merc see teens bor secvevs 7,778 84.8 15.0 3.8 PT 25 6 3:3 2.1 
65 years and older ................0.202 | 1,110 83.8 16.2 3.8 ZA 2.0 3 47 3.3 
16 to 24 years Ss ot 10,102 WAZ | = 252 i 8a 5.3 3.4 4 6.7 1.0 
ZOO SAVOANS sear teertelnss 71,559 83:9 15:8 | 4.2 3.3 2.9 4 3.6 1.4 
55 years and older 8,888 84.7 | 15.1 3.8 2.6 2.4 6 3.5 2.2 
| 52,073 80.5 13.4 (66 4.0 3.5 4 4.4 1.7 
38,476 86.1 13.7 | 4.1 2.8 2.2 3 | 3.1 1.0 
| | | | 
75,683 83.6 | 16.1 4.3 32 2.9 4 3.9 1.4 
10,884 78.5 20.9 6.5 55 oe 4 4.0 1.4 
9,635 83.6 16.0 5.4 3.2 2.1 3 3.8 1.2 
Marital status and presence 
and age of children | 
Men: | 
INGVETIMIANMIOG 25. oi aceetecencseccsetreesensa> 12,746 tA 21.9 | 7.0 4.4 3.2 4 | 5.9 tal 
Married, spouse present..............-.. 32,756 82.5 17.3 | 3.9 3.6 3.6 4 3.9 1.9 
Other marital status ...........00-0-s 6,571 77.3 224 ie 66 5.4 3.6 5 4.2 2.0 
Without own children under 18 ....... 31,266 79.8 19.6 5.5 4.0 3.3 4 4.6 1.6 
With own children under 18 ............ 20,807 81.6 | 18.3 4.2 4.0 3.7 as | 41 1.8 
With own children 6 to 17 10,820 82.8 ligfa 3.5 3.7 3.9 3 | 3.8 1.8 
With own children under 6 9,986 80.3 19.7 5.0 4.3 35 6 4.5 1.8 
Women: 
Never mame oi2. xis. .csesescascvss-te0s 8,975 Tpke | abe) 6.2 4.0 3.2 a2 | 46 | 1:3 
Married, spouse present... 20,613 s92 | 10:7 3.1 2.3 1.8 3 2.3 9 
Other marital status........... 8,888 85.4 142050 I 4.5 2.9 2.0 3 3.6 1.1 
Without own children under 18 ....... | 23,985 85.0 14.7 4.6 2.6 2.4 3 3.6 12 
With own children under 18 14,491 SO i 220 | 3.4 3.2 1.8 4 2.4 8 
With own children 6 to 17 9,032 88.4 | 11.4 PLT 3.4 1.9 4 2:3 Th 
With own children under 6 5,459 87.1 | ee 4.5 2.8 1.6 3 26 1.0 
Note: Data relate to the sole or principal job of full-time wage and salary incorporated. Data reflect revised population controls used in the Current 
workers who were at work during the survey reference week and exclude all Population Survey effective with the January 1997 estimates. 
self-employed persons, regardless of whether or not their businesses were 


occupations that provide services that are needed at all hours— 
such as protective service (55.1 percent) and food service 
(42.0 percent)—and among those employed as operators, 
fabricators and laborers (27.0 percent). (See table 4.) In con- 
trast, teachers, construction workers, and executives and ad- 
ministrators were among the least likely to work an alterna- 
tive shift. 

Similarly, the incidence of shift work was much greater 
among industries providing services used at all hours of the 
day as opposed to “9-to-5” industries. For instance, about 
47.2 percent of the total labor force employed in eating and 
drinking places worked an alternative shift, as did 35.9 per- 
cent in transportation, and 25.8 percent in hospitals. Con- 
versely, shift work was much less common in industries such 


as finance, insurance, real estate, construction, and agricul- 
ture—industries in which most work is done during the 
daytime. 

Some goods-producing industries operate on extended 
production schedules and therefore had high proportions of 
workers on alternative shifts. In many of these industries, it 
is more costly to shut down the production process at the 
end of the day and restart the next morning than it is to sim- 
ply operate on extended, and in some cases, around-the-clock 
production cycles.* Among industries with a high frequency 
of shift work were paper products (33.3 percent), automo- 
biles (31.3 percent), and mining (24.8 percent). 

Shift work occurred less frequently in the public sector 
than in the private sector, and varied little across Federal, 
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ielatcw el Shift usually worked by full-time wage and salary workers by occupation and industry, May 1997 


[Percent distribution] - 
Alternative shift workers 
Regular ‘| Employer- 
Total workers : é 
Occupation and Industry (in thousands) pound Total a Night shift — Split shift = a 
| | NI schedules 
Occupation 
Managerial and professional specialty ........ 27,384 90.4 9.4 ye 1.3 + 0.3 2.9 1.6 
Executive, administrative, and 
MANAGONA 6. .c<csceseccescccccesceceregens rer 13,469 91.7 8.1 1.4 a 1.7 = oF. : ; 
Professional specialty ..............::cesseeeeees 13,915 89.1 10.7 2.0 LAT 3 1.6 4 3.0 : 

Mathematical and computer scientists ..... 1,308 94.9 4.6 = 3 6 - 1.8 1.6 

Natural SGlOMUStS ire. -sesessconecocstescoectenseeuts- 507 94.0 6.0 9 1.0 - - 15 = 

Teachers, college and university .............. 494 86.1 13.9 6 5 1.0 2.9 4.0 4.9 

Technical, sales, and administrative | 
SUPINE cca eere rence oncteatcescreemavensiertecen 25,779 86.2 13.5 3.5 2.1 2.6 3 3.8 al 
Technicians and related support ccs 3,376 80.4 19.2 5.6 3.8 3.7 2 4.2 iS 
SASS OCCUDE HONS Soret cacccrcscyaste sp ceaen meres 9,001 81.4 18.4 3.6 1.1 4.4 3 7.0 1.9 

Sales workers, retail and personal 

SS A ine nena 3,165 70.9 28.5 6.7 1.7 7.3 6 10.6 15 
Administrative support, including clerical .. 13,402 91.0 8.8 3.0 2.3 1.0 ws 1.6 6 
Service occupations 9,313 62.1 37.1 10.8 6.5 5.4 1.0 6.3 2.2 
Private household ...... 308 83.2 16.8 1.4 8 ¥ 1s 8.2 43 
PYOROCHVE: SOFVICG .c5as Sesecenienecerseatsecessnccenes 1,891 44.4 55.1 11.3 13.2 16.3 9 79 5.6 

Service, except private household | 

BNnG MFOtOCHYS Ee. ec tee 8,855 71.4 28.0 11.0 5.3 3.3 | +2 59 1.4 

Food service 2,777 57.3 42.0 17.1 5.0 6.2 1.8 10.4 1.3 

HIGAHWSORVICG is. occ ateoenncss 1,466 69.5 30.1 10.8 9.4 3.3 6 4.6 V1 

Cleaning and building service ........ 2,000 72.2 27.1 14.9 7.3 1.2 6 2.2 at 

IP OPSORAL SORVICE Fn 22 sc cease cxutieraioaccninnt 871 73.2 26.4 5.1 a 4.7 8 6.3 45 
Precision production, craft, and repair........ 11,519 86.2 13.4 4.1 4.0 2.4 2 2.1 6 
Mechanics and repairers ...........:eseeeeeees 3,863 85.3 14.2 4.2 47 2.7 3 1.6 6 
(CONSTRUCHON WaGOS) x. .sccccocctcanseceest cawemmcncnes 4,069 95.3 4.4 6 9 8 - 1.8 3 
Other precision production, craft, 

FT ELG Ce 8 || ga RRO AAAs ipa SO ee 3,587 f00 22.8 79 6.7 | 4.0 .2 3.0 1.0 
Operators, fabricators, and laborers ......... 14,812 t25 27.0 co 74 | 43 5 5.4 i i 
Machine operators, assemblers, and 

SETS SE RNS oa are sacaa cone teinaanetnsanscanes es 6,813 73.4 26.2 10.1 8.4 4.6 = 2.0 ey 
Transportation and material moving ........... 4,351 69.2 30.4 4.6 44 47 9 12.3 3.9 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, 

AG IAD OLGNS ian ces Seca gyeetass vgn esse scbsessdceivacsies 3,648 74.8 24.6 7.0 9.3 3.4 3 3.7 8 

Farming, forestry, and fishing ..................+. 1,742 93.8 5.9 = - - 6 44 8 
Industry 

PAUL Soars crencscreci tere bates suvidsvtasacdesavs 75,612 82.3 17.4 47 3.5 2.9 4 43 1.4 

Goods-producing industries 25,925 84.1 15.6 51 4.5 2.6 a 2.1 9 

AGUNG ccsnctina sesarsieavendnisvsencessete 1,492 93.1 6.7 3 3 cf 5S 41 8 

Mining ............. 541 74.6 25.4 4.8 2.3 12.5 2 5 5 
Construction ...... 5,389 95.9 3.7 4 2 3 wn 2.1 6 
Manufacturing .... 18,503 80.2 19.4 6.9 6.2 3.2 3 1.9 1 

Durable goods .............. 11,179 83.0 16.8 6.9 § 2.3 2 1.6 ae, 
INONOUTEDIS QOS... .cosanasionsvssxtstvientoaxavies 7,324 76.0 23.5 6.9 7.9 4.5 3 24 15 

Service producing industries .............:000 49,687 81.3 18.3 4.5 3.0 3.1 5 5.4 es 
Transportation and public utilities .............. 6,088 73.8 25.8 4.2 3.3 4.5 6 10.3 2.8 
MVNO) AGG sectccscasessaseanesescemsrasieusiesttves 3,969 89.7 10.1 2.3 2.6 1.1 3 2.7 1.3 
BROSEESA EO TARIEE cite saessnn asp yaa enasis sidoviannsnvanaticend 12,111 rh 28.4 75 3.6 5.9 8 8.8 1.6 

Eating and drinking places ............c.00:00+ 3,135 51.9 47.2 16.3 5.4 8.7 2.0 12.6 1.8 
Finance, insurance, and real estate .......... 5,857 94.8 5.7 1.0 ot 4 5 0 Bh 1.4 
RNC Rastcbeiern nrc ais eck Shinn china vac sug eutolesacenee 21,662 83.9 15.6 4.3 3.3 2A 5 3.7 1.6 
Private households ...............cccessseees 391 78.9 2k.3 1.9 2.2 23 aan 10.2 3.4 
Business, automobile, and repair 5,060 86.0 13.3 4.0 3.6 1.5 .2 28 1.3 
Personal, except private household ......... 1,627 74.9 24.3 ‘ay 44 3.4 4 6.6 22 
Entertainment and recreation 1,051 63.9 35.1 9.7 2.8 4.4 1.4 13.8 3.4 
Professional services 13,497 86.0 13.7 3.6 3.3 2.0 6 28 1.6 
Forestry and fisheries 36 1 ’ 1 1 1 1 1 1 

14,937 86.1 13.8 4.2 3.2 3.0 3 1.9 1.3 
neo =: a 4.3 §.3 1.8 2 1.8 VW 

, , 13.7 47 3.1 2.6 3 1.8 1.2 

| 7,983 lL 86.4 13.6 3.9 2.4 3.5 3 1.9 1S 

" Percent not shown where base is less than 75,000. self-employed persons, regardless of whether or not their businesses were 

a ee incorporated. Data reflect revised population controls used in the Current 

Note: Data relate to the sole or principal job of full-time wage and salary Population Survey effective with the January 1997 estimates. Dashes repre- 


workers who were at work during the survey reference week and exclude all sent zero. 
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Table 5. | Shift usually worked on principal job by usual full-time wage and salary workers, by reason for working shift, 
May 1997 
| [Numbers in thousands] 
| Shift worked 
Reason for working shift Total - Rotati pbc 
F . . . fe) ng | . p ; 
| Evening shift Night shift om | Split shift irregular Other shift 
shift 
| 
| 
SOLAN SITE WOIKONS eee, ee nescevans beret enae saete radeon sete vases 15,183 4,192 3,156 2,649 350 | 3,523 1,313 
Better child care arrangement .........2..2.c:c0seeccsseeseeeeeees 633 279 257 31 3 | 35 28 
| BYE ATCT 02 eee eteeey a oer ee Pee ee ee 920 350 330 81 14 | 105 41 
Better arrangements for care of family members ........... 423 114 214 Age 5 38 34 
BllOWS NC JOMSCHOONe see. hss eee de beet | 435 201 | 62> | 56 11 86 19 
EASION.COMMIUIC, OSS TLAING oo. oeennnsenscecczpeossevereesnnsotnases: 109 51 ip | 4 2 12 13 
COUld NOL GEL Any OMSr JOD ose ace casted esa sess coos ccsseese as 866 383 237 (ies 12 138 20 
Mandated by employer to meet transportation/ 
pollution program requireMent ............2:cceccccceseceereeeees 1,967 397 326 561 55 524 103 
PN AMIRCTOLIIO JOD eet cv cteseces eas acee aes vosscactoveinastetstocta de ies 7,/67 1,710 1,084 1,610 204 2,354 805 
OOF TCASONS bree ees ets ea ke oe ee | 1,912 661 581 | 195 | 44 224 211 
BOLL COAG N CAS ONS tener racerdsceacece ree earecae ae accent 151 46 37 19 | 3 Uf 38 
Note: Data relate to the sole or principal job of full-time wage and salary incorporated. Data reflect revised population controls used in the Current 
workers who were at work during the survey reference week and exclude all Population Survey effective with the January 1997 estimates. 
self-employed persons, regardless of whether or not their businesses were 


State, and local governments. Within local government, how- 
ever, the incidence of shift work varies widely by function. 
Nearly half of the local government employees in justice, pub- 
lic order, and safety functions worked alternative shifts; but 
only 4.5 percent of those employed in educational services 
worked an alternative shift. 

The CPS supplement included a question intended to de- 
rive workers’ main reason for working an alternative shift; the 
results support the notion that the occurrence of shift work is 
highly correlated with particular industries and occupations.° 
More than half of all full-time employees who worked an al- 
ternative shift did so because it was the “nature of the job.” 
It is also apparent that very few of these workers chose to 
work one of these shifts for the purpose of obtaining greater 
monetary compensation or to alleviate nonwork conflicts. 
Only 6.1 percent of all alternative shiftworkers reported work- 
ing a shift for better pay. About 4.1 percent worked an alter- 
native shift for better childcare arrangements; and only a small 
fraction did so for an easier commute (0.7 percent) or because 
it allowed time for school (2.9 percent). Roughly 13.0 percent 
reported that they were on one of these shifts specifically 
because alternative shifts were mandated by their employer 
to meet transportation demand, management, or pollution 
abatement program requirements. A small percentage of 
shiftworkers (5.7 percent) worked an alternative shift because 
they were unable to find another job. (See table 5.) 

As is the case with differences in flexible work schedules 
among workers, a portion of the differences among demo- 
graphic groups in the incidence of shift work can be traced to 
the occupational distributions of the groups. As indicated in 
table 2 for example, men were more likely than women to work 


on an alternative shift: 19.1 percent versus 13.7 percent, re- 
spectively; a difference of 5.4 percentage points. A stan- 
dardization analysis shows that if women had the same oc- 
cupational distribution as men, then the overall proportion 
of women on alternative shifts would be 16.3 percent, reduc- 
ing the difference between men and women to 2.8 percentage 
points. If the rates of alternative shift work by occupation 
for men are applied to the occupational distribution of women, 
then the difference in shift work rates falls to 1.5 percentage 
points. Thus, shift work is more common among men for two 
reasons: first, men are more likely then women to choose occu- 
pations in which shift work is common; and, on the same job, 
men are typically more likely than women to work an alternative 
shift. 

Among other major groups, workers who had never been 
married were employed on one of these shifts more often 
than married workers (21.0 percent versus 14.8 percent, re- 
spectively), and a greater proportion of blacks (20.9 percent) 
worked alternative shifts than either whites (16.1 percent) or 
Hispanics (16.0 percent). Another shift-share analysis shows 
that only a small proportion of the disparity in alternative 
shift work between blacks and whites can be explained by 
different occupational groupings; on the same jobs, it is usu- 
ally the case that more blacks than whites work an alternative 
shift. In addition, the incidence of alternative shift work var- 
ied to some degree by age: nearly one-third of employed 
teenagers worked an alternative shift. This is not surprising 
as daytime school commitments prevent many teenagers from 
working during normal business hours. The prevalence of 
shift work declines with age to a low of 14.6 percent for work- 
ers aged 45 to 54 years. (See table 3.) 
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In general, the proportion of workers on alternative shifts 
has changed very little for all of the major demographic 
groups over the last 12 years. The following tabulation shows 
the percent working alternative shifts, 1985—97: 


1985 199] 1997 
Total, 16 years and older.... 15.9 17.8 16.8 
IMIGD) 5 Sec cnativacadacecesahosnezens 17.8 20.1 19.1 
WONG Iy:2 otectetnen< ctor 13.0 146 ISG, 
Race and Hispanic origin: 
WIIG eer oi cocensnenecece se 153 7A 16.1 
IS ACK oe Bees cds sxase soot ts 199 235 20.9 
Hispanic origin .............. 155 19.1 16.0 


Part-time workers. Alternative shift work was much more 
common among workers who usually worked part time than 
among full-time workers. Of the 20.3 million part-time wage 
and salary workers, roughly 7.3 million, or 36.0 percent, usu- 
ally worked an alternative shift on their primary job. The ma- 
jority of these workers usually worked an evening shift or an 
irregularly scheduled shift. In many cases, part-timers are 
students, parents, or persons with other daytime commitments 
that conflict with a regular “9-to-5” schedule.® Another explana- 
tion for the high rates of shift work among part-timers is that 
a sizable proportion of businesses maintain operating hours 


Notes 


that extend past the traditional 8-hour day; part-time workers 
are needed to fill this gap. While the proportion of full-time 
wage and salary workers who worked alternative shifts was 
unchanged between May 1991 and May 1997, the propor- 
tion of part-timers on alternative shifts fell from 45.6 percent 
to 36.0 percent over the period. 


THE “9-TO-5” worKDay does not appear to be in jeopardy of 
fading from its prominence in U.S. workplaces; yet the data 
do suggest that the rigidity of those hours continues to re- 
lax. In May 1997, about one-fourth of all full-time wage and 
salary workers could vary the times they began or ended 
work, nearly double the proportion in May 1985. In contrast, 
the proportions working alternative shifts—something 
other than a regular daytime shift—have not increased 
over the period. 

Clearly, the prevalence of both flexible work schedules 
and alternative shifts is linked to the nature of the work in- 
volved in a particular job or industry. However, this explains 
only a portion of the variation in the frequency of these 
types of work schedules across demographic groups. Even 
within the most detailed occupational groupings, sizable 
differences remain, in both the rates of alternative shift 
work and flexible work hours among the various demo- 
graphic groups, differences that the available data do not 
completely explain. O 


' Throughout this article the two terms “alternative shift” and 
“shift work” refer to all work schedules that do not conform to the 
regular daytime schedule, for which work hours typically fall between 
6 a.m. and 6 p.m. 


? The source of the data used in this article is the May 1997 
supplement to the Current Population Survey (CPS). The CPS is a 
monthly survey of about 50,000 households, conducted by the Bureau 
of the Census for the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The employment 
estimates for the period under study have been affected by a number 
of factors. Official data for 1990 and later years incorporate 1990 
census-based population controls, adjusted for the estimated 
undercount, whereas prior data are based on 1980 census-based popu- 
lation controls, for which no such adjustment has been made. 

In addition, data for January 1994 and forward are not strictly 
comparable with data for earlier years because of the introduction 
of a major redesign of the CPS questionnaire and collection meth- 
odology. For additional information on the redesign, see "Revi- 
sions in the Current Population Survey Effective January 1994," 
in the February 1994 issue of the BLS periodical Employment and 
Earnings. 
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> U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Employee Benefits Survey, Bulle- 
tins 2517 (1999); 2507 (1999); and 2477 (1996). 


* The actual wording of the question on flexible work schedules 
was altered on the most recent May supplement to the Survey. Spe- 
cifically, the word "flexitime" was removed in the description of 
flexible work hours. 


* Earl F. Mellor, “Shift work and flexitime: how prevalent are 
they?” Monthly Labor Review, November 1986, pp. 14-20. 


° Those who responded that they work a schedule other than a 
regular daytime schedule were asked, “What is the main reason why 
you work this type of shift?” 


* Data from the Current Population Survey show that among 
workers who usually work part time, roughly 55.9 percent work part 
time due to one of the following reasons: 1) childcare problems; 2) 
other family or personal obligations; 3) attending school or training. 
These data are 1997 annual averages and appear in table 20 of the 
January 1998 issue of the BLS periodical Employment and Earnings. 


Paradigm 
for the new economy 


Are we Seeing a sea change in the way 
the U.S. economy operates at the dawn 
of this new century? W. Michael Cox 
and Richard Alm, in an essay pub- 
lished in the 1999 Annual Report of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas, 
present their case for a “New 
Economy.” In this economy, they argue, 
the old guiding tenets that formerly 
served as buttresses against such ele- 
ments as inflation or unemployment 
find themselves reshaped into new 
rules, new principles. 

Specifically, traditional economic 
theories that have held sway for the 
past half-century now fail to explain 
the radical economic changes of the 
1990s. Indeed, say Cox and Alm, dur- 
ing the past two decades, a new 
economy has emerged from a spurt of 
invention and innovation, led by the 
microprocessor. This tiny creation, 
leading our way into the 21st century, 
is a symbol of the paradigmatic shift 
signaling an economic era where 
“knowledge is more important to eco- 
nomic success than money or machin- 
ery. Modern tools facilitate the appli- 
cation of brainpower, not muscle or 
machine power, opening all sectors 
of the economy to productivity 
gains. ... The most fair-reaching im- 
plication of the New Economy cen- 
ters on the trade-off between growth 
and inflation.” 

The invention of the micropro- 
cessing chip and its attendant devices 
have made possible such disparate ad- 
vances as telecommuting, laparoscopic 
surgery, and structures equipped with 
synthetic “nervous systems,” to name 
just three. The American workforce, 
while most of its members continue to 
commute in real time, contains an in- 
creasingly sizable cohort which com- 
mutes in virtual time: Working from a 
home complete with the requisite mo- 


dem, FAX, and computing connections 
becomes easier and cheaper than slog- 
ging in to the job. The authors write: 
“Roughly 20 million Americans now 
telecommute, working at least one day 
per month from home during normal 
business hours. Studies show that 
telecommuting saves businesses 
roughly $10,000 annually for a worker 
earning $44,000—a savings in lost 
work time and employee retention 
costs, plus gains in worker produc- 
tivity.” 

The invention of the microchip 
also has enhanced surgical proce- 
dures. The use of the laparoscope— 
now augmented with a tiny digital 
camera, fiber-optic cables, and video 
monitor—often allows surgeons to 
perform surgery through small inci- 
sions to the body. Thus, the more in- 
vasive and dangerously radical cut- 
ting of the older surgical techniques 
is avoided, leading to faster recov- 
ery times and shorter hospital stays. 
Moreover, “the 85 percent reduction in 
lost work time isn’t the only savings. 
The procedure itself costs roughly 10 
percent less in hospital and physician 
fees.” 

Turning from the microscopic to a 
scale much grander, we see the same 
microchip technology employed in 
“smart structures,” which are then em- 
bedded in the Nation’s largest infra- 
structures. Monitoring the health of 
large pieces of the economic infrastruc- 
ture—bridges, dams, buildings, tun- 
nels, and so forth—is a never-ending 
task. The mode of doing so in the past 
involved periodically drilling holes in 
each one to analyze its core sample, “a 
labor-intensive proposition,” accord- 
ing to Cox and Alm. “But by equipping 
them with a fiber-optic ‘nervous-sys- 
tem,’ data can be collected continu- 
ously on structure strain, temperature, 
vibration, magnetic fields, cracks, and 
road-salt corrosion and penetration.” 
With this type of constant monitoring, 


the preventive nature of repair and 
maintenance becomes simpler, and 
more cost-effective than ever before. 
Obviously, safety, too, is improved. 
In the realm of commerce, technol- 
ogy continues to virtually revolution- 
ize the economy. Who today has not 
heard of “e-commerce”? While it re- 
mains to be seen how new virtual mar- 
ketplaces will ultimately affect trade 
and society overall, the authors pre- 
dict that by 2003, the cyberspace mar- 
ketplace will amount to $1.7 trillion, 
up by an order of magnitude from its 
nascent figure of $151 billion in 1999. 
Further, they note that “consumer pur- 
chases get most of the attention, but 
four-fifths of e-commerce involves 
business-to-business transactions.” 
At the most fundamental level, “elec- 
tronic commerce alters the economy’s 
cost structure by intensifying compe- 
tition. The idea of rivalry among sell- 
ers driving down prices has a long 
pedigree in economics, dating back at 
least as far as Adam Smith.” They point 
out that precedent exists for technol- 
ogy as an agent in promoting compe- 
tition. The canals and railroads of the 
19th century and the air transport and 
interstate highways of the 20th cen- 
tury certainly resulted in “expanded cus- 
tomer bases” and decreased costs of 
bringing goods and services to market. 
Cox and Alm conclude the essay 
by stating their belief that the new 
economic paradigm “has brought us 
the best of all worlds—innovative 
products, new jobs, high profits, soar- 
ing stocks. And low inflation.” Only 
time will tell whether this shift in eco- 
nomic thinking will prevail or if it is 
merely a technological blip on 
history’s radar screen. O 


We are interested in your feedback 
on this column. Write to: Executive 
Editor, Monthly Labor Review, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Washington, DC 
20212, or e-mail MLR@bls.gov 
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Amore secure future 


Securing Prosperity: The American La- 
bor Market: How It Has Changed 
and What to Do About It. By Paul 
Osterman. Princeton University 
Press, 1999, 222 pp. $24.95. 


As the longest peacetime economic ex- 
pansion continues, economists generally 
concede that all workers are not sharing 
equally in this new prosperity. Certain 
participants in the “new economy” seem 
to be benefiting, while others find their 
incomes stagnating. Record stock prices 
have not been matched by increases in 
wage rates and higher company earnings 
have not automatically translated into 
higher workers’ salaries. These discrep- 
ancies are the subject of Paul Osterman’s 
book, Securing Prosperity. 

The role of institutions plays a major 
component in the book. His analysis 
and problem resolutions are tinted by 
his faith in the importance and predomi- 
nance of institutions as a major player 
in labor markets, including big business, 
big government, and big labor. Both 
problems and solutions are defined 
within the context of institutions. In 
Osterman’s view, each of these institu- 
tions is partially responsible for prob- 
lems in the current labor market and 
each have a role in the solution to those 
problems. Institutions become the 
counterweight to the vagaries of the 
marketplace. 

In general, Osterman defines three 
main problems in today’s labor market: 
increasing income discrepancies be- 
tween economic “winners” and “losers”, 
greater job insecurity among workers, 
and a deficit of quality jobs. The book 
begins by discussing how the Ameri- 
can economy has changed since World 
War II. While acknowledging that not 
all firms approached labor in the same 
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manner, he feels that business and labor 
had a web of mutual obligations that 
defined the job market of the 1950s 
through the 1970s. The collapse of this 
web then becomes the fundamental 
cause of current problems. While the 
web collapsed for several reasons, the 
result was a loosening of the tie that 
bound workers to their employers. Com- 
panies gained new advantages over 
workers as power shifted from the 
worker to their employer. 

Demonstrating the results of this col- 
lapse by citing a variety of statistical 
evidence, including several BLS sur- 
veys, Osterman argues that many work- 
ers are suffering from these looser at- 
tachments between employees and their 
employers. While acknowledging that 
changes in the workplace have benefited 
some workers, he rejects the notion that 
the changes have resulted in a “win- 
win” proposition for employees and 
firms. In general, he feels that new inter- 
mediaries must be created to replace the 
collapsed web of obligations shared be- 
tween firms and their workers. 

Having defined deteriorating labor 
market conditions for workers, he then 
devoted the rest of the book to discuss- 
ing needed changes in labor policy. 
These new policies would be designed 
to build what he describes as “stronger 
labor market institutions.” Osterman ad- 
mits that past institutions such as Fed- 
eral job training and the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service have had a mixed record of 
results, yet he continues to have faith 
that institutional reform is the corner- 
stone to redressing shortcomings in the 
present labor market. 

The new intermediaries would sup- 
port a more mobile workforce and redress 
the balance of power between firms and 
their employees. Both government and 
non-government bodies may potentially 
house these new intermediaries. For ex- 
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ample, he envisions a new type of worker 
association. The hybrid associations 
would more closely resemble current 
professional associations than current 
labor unions but would include repre- 
senting workers with employers, and 
would include a broad range of profes- 
sional and craft employees. 

Osterman’s faith in institutions is im- 
pressive, but it is unclear whether the 
majority of American workers share this 
belief. Declining union membership and 
general sentiment against “big govern- 
ment” begs the question whether work- 
ers see government and labor institu- 
tions as the solution to their problems. 
Osterman himself admits that the current 
political climate precludes the opportu- 
nity for direct action at the national level, 
and it is doubtful if the constituency ex- 
ists to form new labor policies. Thus, his 
call to action may go unheeded for the 
present. 

In fact, only one institution, the 
courts, seems too be the present solu- 
tion of choice for workers’ grievances 
against their employers. The loosening 
of ties between workers and their em- 
ployers outlined in the book may have 
inadvertently given workers a greater 
propensity to seek redress through the 
administrative law and court system, 
rather than depend on changes in na- 
tional policies. Ironically, in the end, 
business itself may turn to the political 
system for institutional relief, much as 
they did when the workers’ compensa- 
tion system was instituted to offset nu- 
merous legal actions from individual 
employees. In this context, the book may 
serve as a better guide to future corpo- 
rate action than for the workers it seeks 
to serve. 


—NMichael Wald 


Atlanta Regional Office 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation, consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, 
the data in each group of tables are briefly 
described; key definitions are given; notes 
on the data are set forth; and sources of addi- 
tional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production sched- 
ules, opening and closing of schools, holi- 
day buying periods, and vacation practices, 
which might prevent short-term evaluation 
of the statistical series. Tables containing 
data that have been adjusted are identified as 
“seasonally adjusted.” (All other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are es- 
timated on the basis of past experience. 
When new seasonal factors are computed 
each year, revisions may affect seasonally 
adjusted data for several preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 39, and 43. Seasonally adjusted 
labor force data in tables | and 4~9 were re- 
vised in the February 2000 issue of the Re- 
view. Seasonally adjusted establishment sur- 
vey data shown in tables 1, 12-14 and 16— 
17 were revised in the July 1999 Review and 
reflect the experience through March 1999, 
A brief explanation of the seasonal adjust- 
ment methodology appears in “Notes on the 
data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in table 
45 are usually introduced in the September 
issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes and per- 
cent changes from month-to-month and 
quarter-to-quarter are published for numer- 
ous Consumer and Producer Price Index se- 
ries. However, seasonally adjusted indexes 
are not published for the U.S. average All- 
Items CPI. Only seasonally adjusted percent 
changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 


priate component of the index, then multi- ° 


plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 
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index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 919. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published by 
the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule appear- 
ing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and Earn- 
ings. Historical unadjusted and seasonally 
adjusted data from the household survey are 
available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/cpshome.htm 
Historically comparable unadjusted and sea- 
sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/ceshome.htm 
Additional information on labor force data 
for areas below the national level are pro- 
vided in the BLS annual report, Geographic 
Profile of Employment and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975-95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cri Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the 1998 revision of the CPI, see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
Additional data on international prices ap- 
pear in monthly news releases. 

Listings of industries for which produc- 
tivity indexes are available may be found on 
the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/iprhome.htm 

For additional information on interna- 
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tional comparisons data, see /nternational 
Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices, 
productivity; international comparisons; and 
injury and illness data. 


Symbols 


n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 

p = preliminary. To increase the time- 
liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 
revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment Cost 
Index (ECI) program. The labor force partici- 
pation rate, the employment-to-population 
ratio, and unemployment rates for major de- 
mographic groups based on the Current 
Population (“household”) Survey are pre- 
sented, while measures of employment and 
average weekly hours by major industry sec- 
tor are given using nonfarm payroll data. The 
Employment Cost Index (compensation), by 
major sector and by bargaining status, is cho- 
sen from a variety of BLS compensation and 
wage measures because it provides a com- 
prehensive measure of employer costs for 
hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and 
it is not affected by employment shifts among 
occupations and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, prices, 
and productivity are presented in table 2. 


Measures of rates of change of compensa- 
tion and wages from the Employment Cost 
Index program are provided for all civil- 
ian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 
and household workers) and for all private 
nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in 
consumer prices for all urban consumers; 
producer prices by stage of processing; 
overall prices by stage of processing; and 
overall export and import price indexes are 
given. Measures of productivity (output per 
hour of all persons) are provided for major 
sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and com- 
pensation rates of change, which reflect the 
overall trend in labor costs, are summarized 
in table 3. Differences in concepts and scope, 
related to the specific purposes of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-20) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample con- 
sists of about 50,000 households selected to 
represent the U.S. population 16 years of age 
and older. Households are interviewed on a 
rotating basis, so that three-fourths of the 
sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those who 
worked for pay any time during the week 
which includes the 12th day of the month or 
who worked unpaid for 15 hours or more in 
a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 
who were temporarily absent from their regu- 
lar jobs because of illness, vacation, indus- 
trial dispute, or similar reasons. A person 
working at more than one job is counted only 
in the job at which he or she worked the 
greatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did 
not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 
ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 


ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look for 
work because they were on layoff are also 
counted among the unemployed. The unem- 
ployment rate represents the number unem- 
ployed as a percent of the civilian labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not classified 
as employed or unemployed. This group 
includes discouraged workers, defined as 
persons who want and are available for a job 
and who have looked for work sometime in 
the past 12 months (or since the end of their 
last job if they held one within the past 12 
months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the civilian noninstitutional 
population that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is employ- 
ment as a percent of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a, 


decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 are 
seasonally adjusted. Since January 1980, 
national labor force data have been season- 
ally adjusted with a procedure called X-11 
ARIMA which was developed at Statistics 
Canada as an extension of the standard X- 
11 method previously used by BLS. A de- 
tailed description of the procedure appears 
in the X-11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment 
Method, by Estela Bee Dagum (Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 
1983). 

At the beginning of each calendar year, 
historical seasonally adjusted data usually 
are revised, and projected seasonal adjust- 
ment factors are calculated for use during 
the January—June period. The historical sea- 
sonally adjusted data usually are revised for 
only the most recent 5 years. In July, new 
seasonal adjustment factors, which incorpo- 
rate the experience through June, are pro- 
duced for the July-December period, but no 
revisions are made in the historical data. 
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Revisions in the household 
survey 


Data beginning in 2000 are not strictly 
comparable with data for 1999 and earlier 
years because of the introduction of re- 
vised population controls. Additional in- 
formation appears in the February 2000 
issue of Employment and Earnings. 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
691-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 
390,000 establishments representing all in- 
dustries except agriculture. Industries are 
classified in accordance with the 1987 Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification (SIC) Manual. 
In most industries, the sampling probabili- 
ties are based on the size of the establish- 
ment; most large establishments are there- 
fore in the sample. (An establishment is not 
necessarily a firm; it may be a branch plant, 
for example, or warehouse.) Self-em- 
ployed persons and others not on a regu- 
lar civilian payroll are outside the scope 
of the survey because they are excluded 
from establishment records. This largely 
accounts for the difference in employment 
figures between the household and estab- 
lishment surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which 
produces goods or services (such as a fac- 
tory or store) at a single location and is en- 
gaged in one type of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons who 
received pay (including holiday and sick 
pay) for any part of the payroll period in- 
cluding the 12th day of the month. Per- 
sons holding more than one job (about 5 
percent of all persons in the labor force) 
are counted in each establishment which 
reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing 
include working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers men- 
tioned in tables 11-16 include production 
workers in manufacturing and mining; 
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construction workers in construction; and 
nonsupervisory workers in the following in- 
dustries: transportation and public utilities; 
wholesale and retail trade; finance, insurance, 
and real estate; and services. These groups ac- 
count for about four-fifths of the total employ- 
ment on private nonagricultural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory work- 
ers for which pay was received, and are dif- 
ferent from standard or scheduled hours. 
Overtime hours represent the portion of av- 
erage weekly hours which was in excess of 
regular hours and for which overtime premi- 
ums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the per- 
cent of industries in which employment was 
rising over the indicated period, plus one-half 
of the industries with unchanged employment; 
50 percent indicates an equal balance between 
industries with increasing and decreasing em- 
ployment. In line with Bureau practice, data 
for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month spans are season- 
ally adjusted, while those for the 12-month 
span are unadjusted. Data are centered within 
the span. Table 17 provides an index on pri- 
vate nonfarm employment based on 356 in- 
dustries, and a manufacturing index based on 
139 industries. These indexes are useful for 
measuring the dispersion of economic gains 
or losses and are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks’’). The latest ad- 
justment, which incorporated March 1998 
benchmarks, was made with the release of 
May 1999 data, published in the July 1999 
issue of the Review. Coincident with the 
benchmark adjustment, historical seasonally 
adjusted data were revised to reflect updated 
seasonal factors and refinement in the sea- 
sonal adjustment procedures. Unadjusted 
data from April 1998 ferward and season- 
ally adjusted data from January 1995 forward 
are subject to revision in future benchmarks. 
Revisions in State data (table 11) occurred 
with the publication of January 2000 data. 
Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12 ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying survey 
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intervals (also known as the 4 versus 5-week 
effect), thereby providing improved mea- 
surement of over-the-month changes and un- 
derlying economic trends. Revisions of data, 
usually for the most recent 5-year period, are 
made once a year coincident with the bench- 
mark revisions. ‘ 

In the establishment survey, estimates for 
the most recent 2 months are based on in- 
complete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and Feb- 
ruary and as final in March. 

A comprehensive discussion of the differ- 
ences between household and establishment 
data on employment appears in Gloria P. Green, 
“Comparing employment estimates from 
household and payroll surveys,” Monthly La- 
bor Review, December 1969, pp. 9-20. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division of 
Monthly Industry Employment Statistics: 
(202) 691-6555. 


Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment security 
agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of lo- 
cal economic conditions, and form the basis 
for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance 
programs such as the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act. Seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rates are presented in table 10. Insofar as 
possible, the concepts and definitions under- 
lying these data are those used in the national 
estimates obtained from the CPs. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data 
for all States and the District of Columbia are 
derived using standardized procedures 
established by BLS. Once a year, estimates are 
revised to new population controls, usually 
with publication of January estimates, and 
benchmarked to annual average CPS levels. 
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FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
this series, call (202) 691-6392 (table 10) or 
(202) 691-6559 (table 11). 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 
(Tables 1-3; 21-27) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered 
by the Bureau from business establishments, 
State and local governments, labor unions, 
collective bargaining agreements on file with 
the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECI) is a quar- 
terly measure of the rate of change in com- 
pensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market basket 
of goods and services—to measure change 
over time in employer costs of employing 
labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-employed, 
and household workers. The total compensa- 
tion costs and wages and salaries series are 
also available for State and local government 
workers and for the civilian nonfarm economy, 
which consists of private industry and State 
and local government workers combined. Fed- 
eral workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State 
and local government establishments provid- 
ing 6,000 occupational observations selected 
to represent total employment in each sector. 
On average, each reporting unit provides 
wage and compensation information on five 
well-specified occupations. Data are col- 
lected each quarter for the pay period includ- 
ing the 12th day of March, June, September, 
and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed 
employment weights from the 1980 Census 
of Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes 
and the index for State and local govern- 
ments. (Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 
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tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
tries or occupations with different levels of 
wages and compensation. For the bargain- 
ing status, region, and metropolitan/non- 
metropolitan area series, however, employ- 
ment data by industry and occupation are not 
available from the census. Instead, the 1980 
employment weights are reallocated within 
these series each quarter based on the cur- 
rent sample. Therefore, these indexes are not 
strictly comparable to those for the aggre- 
gate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retire- 
ment and savings plans, and legally required 
benefits (such as Social Security, workers’ 
compensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and em- 
ployee benefits are such items as payment-in- 
kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) 
were published beginning in 1981. Histori- 
cal indexes (June 1981=100) are available on 
the Internet: 
http://stats.bls.gov/ecthome.htm 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Office 
of Compensation Levels and Trends: (202) 
691-6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 


Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 9,000 private sector and State 
and local government establishments. The 


data are presented as a percentage of employ- 
ees who participate in a certain benefit, or as 
an average benefit provision (for example, the 
average number of paid holidays provided to 
employees per year). Selected data from the 
survey are presented in table 25 for medium 
and large private establishments and in table 
26 for small private establishments and State 
and local government. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as holidays and vacations, and personal, 
funeral, jury duty, military, family, and sick 
leave; short-term disability, long-term dis- 
ability, and life insurance; medical, dental, 
and vision care plans; defined benefit and 
defined contribution plans; flexible benefits 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and unpaid 
family leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well- 
ness programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are covered 
by a benefit, whether or not they use that benefit. 
If the benefit plan is financed wholly by 
employers and requires employees to complete 
a minimum length of service for eligibility, the 
workers are considered participants whether or 
not they have met the requirement. If workers 
are required to contribute towards the cost of 
a plan, they are considered participants only 
if they elect the plan and agree to make the 
required contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use prede- 
termined formulas to calculate a retirement 
benefit (if any), and obligate the employer to 
provide those benefits. Benefits are generally 
based on salary, years of service, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula 
for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
individual accounts are set up for partici- 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their salary 
to an employer-sponsored plan and defer in- 
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come taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees to 
choose among several benefits, such as life 
insurance, medical care, and vacation days, 
and among several levels of coverage within a 
given benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that 
employed at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, 
depending on the industry (most service 
industries were excluded). The survey 
conducted in 1987 covered only State and 
local governments with 50 or more 
employees. The surveys conducted in 1988 
and 1989 included medium and large 
establishments with 100 workers or more in 
private industries. All surveys conducted over 
the 1979-89 period excluded establishments 
in Alaska and Hawaii, as well as part-time 
employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State and 
local governments and small private 
establishments were conducted in even- 
numbered years, and surveys of medium and 
large establishments were conducted in odd- 
numbered years. The small establishment 
survey includes all private nonfarm 
establishments with fewer than 100 workers, 
while the State and local government survey 
includes all governments, regardless of the 
number of workers. All three surveys include 
full- and part-time workers, and workers in all 
50 States and the District of Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Of- 
fice of Compensation Levels and Trends on 
the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/ebshome.htm 


Work stoppages 
Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the num- 
ber and duration of major strikes or lockouts 
(involving 1,000 workers or more) occurring 
during the month (or year), the number of 
workers involved, and the amount of work 
time lost because of stoppage. These data are 
presented in table 27. 

Data are largely from a variety of pub- 
lished sources and cover only establish- 
ments directly involved in a stoppage. They 
do not measure the indirect or secondary 
effect of stoppages on other establishments 
whose employees are idle owing to material 
shortages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 
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ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of 
workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers involved 
in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of estimated 
working time: Aggregate workdays lost as a 
percent of the aggregate number of standard 
workdays in the period multiplied by total 
employment in the period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of Com- 
pensation and Working Conditions: (202) 
691-6282, or the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/cbahome.htm 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 28-38) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price 
indexes are given in relation to a base pe- 
riod—1982 = i00 for many Producer Price 
Indexes, 1982-84 = 100 for many Con- 
sumer Price Indexes (unless otherwise 
noted), and 1990 = 100 for International 
Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The CPI is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, one 
consisting only of urban households whose 
primary source of income is derived from the 
employment of wage earners and clerical 
workers, and the other consisting of all ur- 
ban households. The wage earner index (CPI- 
W) is a continuation of the historic index that 
was introduced well over a half-century ago 
for use in wage negotiations. As new uses 
were developed for the CPI in recent years, 
the need for a broader and more representa- 
tive index became apparent. The all-urban 
consumer index (CPI-U), introduced in 1978, 
is representative of the 1993-95 buying hab- 
its of about 87 percent of the noninstitutional 
population of the United States at that time, 
compared with 32 percent represented in the 
cPI-W. In addition to wage earners and cleri- 
cal workers, the CPI-U covers professional, 
managerial, and technical workers, the self- 
employed, short-term workers, the unem- 
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ployed, retirees, and others not in the labor 
force. 

The CPI is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged be- 
tween major revisions so that only price 
changes will be measured. All taxes directly 
associated with the purchase and use of items 
are included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 23,000 re- 
tail establishments and 5,800 housing units 
in 87 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 14 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 29. The areas listed are as in- 
dicated in footnote | to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, and 
do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the cpI-U. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach to 
homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made 
in the CPI-w. The central purpose of the 
change was to separate shelter costs from 
the investment component of home-owner- 
ship so that the index would reflect only the 
cost of shelter services provided by owner- 
occupied homes. An updated CPI-U and CPI- 
W were introduced with release of the Janu- 
ary 1987 and January 1998 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on con- 
sumer prices, contact the Division of Con- 
sumer Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
691-7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domes- 
tic producers of commodities in all stages 
of processing. The sample used for calcu- 
lating these indexes currently contains about 
3,200 commodities and about 80,000 quo- 
tations per month, selected to represent the 
movement of prices of all commodities pro- 
duced in the manufacturing; agriculture, for- 
estry, and fishing; mining; and gas and elec- 
tricity and public utilities sectors. The stage- 
of-processing structure of PPI organizes 
products by class of buyer and degree of 
fabrication (that is, finished goods, interme- 
diate goods, and crude materials). The tra- 
ditional commodity structure of PPI orga- 
nizes products by similarity of end use or 
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material composition. The industry and 
product structure of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) and the product code ex- 
tension of the sic developed by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
calculating Producer Price Indexes apply 
to the first significant commercial trans- 
action in the United States from the pro- 
duction or central marketing point. Price 
data are generally collected monthly, pri- 
marily by mail questionnaire. Most prices 
are obtained directly from producing com- 
panies on a voluntary and confidential ba- 
sis. Prices generally are reported for the 
Tuesday of the week containing the 13th 
day of the month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-product 
groupings, and a number of special composite 
groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original 
publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on pro- 
ducer prices, contact the Division of In- 
dustrial Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
691-7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods traded 
between the United States and the rest of the 
world. The export price index provides a 
measure of price change for all products sold 
by U.S. residents to foreign buyers. (“Resi- 
dents” is defined as in the national income 
accounts; it includes corporations, busi- 
nesses, and individuals, but does not require 
the organizations to be U.S. owned nor the 
individuals to have U.S. citizenship.) The 
import price index provides a measure of 
price change for goods purchased from other 
countries by U.S. residents. 

The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manufac- 
tures, and finished manufactures, including 
both capital and consumer goods. Price data 
for these items are collected primarily by 
mail questionnaire. In nearly all cases, the 
data are collected directly from the exporter 
or importer, although in a few cases, prices 
are obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 


refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports | 


and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 
border for imports. For nearly all products, the 
prices refer to transactions completed during 
the first week of the month. Survey respon- 
dents are asked to indicate all discounts, al- 
lowances, and rebates applicable to the re- 
ported prices, so that the price used in the cal- 
_ culation of the indexes is the actual price for 
which the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices 
for U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of 
detail for the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
End-use Classification (SITC), and the four- 
digit level of detail for the Harmonized 
System. Aggregate import indexes by coun- 
try or region of origin are also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected catego- 
ries of internationally traded services, calcu- 
lated on an international basis and on a bal- 
ance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. Price 
relatives are assigned equal importance 
within each harmonized group and are then 
aggregated to the higher level. The values as- 
signed to each weight category are based on 
trade value figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census. The trade weights currently 
used to compute both indexes relate to 1990. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from period to period, it is 
necessary to recognize when a product’s speci- 
fications or terms of transaction have been 
modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s ques- 
tionnaire requests detailed descriptions of the 
physical and functional characteristics of the 
products being priced, as well as information 
on the number of units bought or sold, dis- 
counts, credit terms, packaging, class of buyer 
or seller, and so forth. When there are changes 
in either the specifications or terms of trans- 
action of a product, the dollar value of each 
change is deleted from the total price change 
to obtain the “pure” change. Once this value 
is determined, a linking procedure is em- 
ployed which allows for the continued repric- 
ing of the item. 

For the export price indexes, the preferred 
pricing is f.a.s. (free alongside ship) U.S. port 
of exportation. When firms report export 
prices f.o.b. (free on board), production point 
information is collected which enables the 
Bureau to calculate a shipment cost to the port 
of exportation. An attempt is made to collect 
two prices for imports. The first is the import 
price f.o.b. at the foreign port of exportation, 
which is consistent with the basis for valua- 
tion of imports in the national accounts. The 
second is the import price c.i.f.(costs, insur- 


ance, and freight) at the U.S. port of importa- 
tion, which also includes the other costs as- 
sociated with bringing the product to the U.S. 
border. It does not, however, include duty 
charges. For a given product, only one price 
basis series is used in the construction of an 
index. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on inter- 
national prices, contact the Division of In- 
ternational Prices: (202) 691-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 39-42) 


Business sector and major 
sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 
to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 
ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per hour, out- 
put per unit of labor input, or output per unit 
of capital input, as well as measures of mul- 
tifactor productivity (output per unit of com- 
bined labor and capital inputs). The Bureau 
indexes show the change in output relative 
to changes in the various inputs. The mea- 
sures cover the business, nonfarm business, 
manufacturing, and nonfinancial corporate 
sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly com- 
pensation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor 
payments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per hour of labor input. Out- 
put per unit of capital services (capital pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of capital services 
input. Multifactor productivity is the quan- 
tity of goods and services produced per com- 
bined inputs. For private business and pri- 
vate nonfarm business, inputs include labor 
and capital units. For manufacturing, in- 
puts include labor, capital, energy, non-en- 
ergy materials, and purchased business ser- 
vices. 

Compensation per hour is total compen- 
sation divided by hours at work. Total com- 
pensation equals the wages and salaries of 
employees plus employers’ contributions for 
social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 
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Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production of 
a unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 
payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting com- 
pensation of all persons from current-dollar 
value of output and dividing by output. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments ex- 
cept unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours 
at work of payroll workers, self-employed 
persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons ad- 
justed for the effects of changes in the edu- 
cation and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of services 
from the capital stock used in production. It 
is developed from measures of the net stock 
of physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes in 
labor and capital input with weights which 
represent each component’s share of total 
cost. Combined units of labor, capital, energy, 
materials, and purchased business services are 
similarly derived by combining changes in 
each input with weights that represent each 
input’s share of total costs. The indexes for 
each input and for combined units are based 
on changing weights which are averages of the 
shares in the current and preceding year (the 
Tornquist index-number formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually-weighted 
index constructed by excluding from real gross 
domestic product (cpp) the following outputs: 
general government, nonprofit institutions, 
paid employees of private households, and the 
rental value of owner-occupied dwellings. 
Nonfarm business also excludes farming. Pri- 
vate business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises. The 
measures are supplied by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce’s Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis. Annual estimates of manufacturing sectoral 
output are produced by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Quarterly manufacturing output in- 
dexes from the Federal Reserve Board are ad- 
justed to these annual output measures by the 
BLS. Compensation data are developed from 
data of the Bureau of Economic Analysis and 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours data are 
developed from data of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost mea- 
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sures in tables 39-42 describe the relation- 
ship between output in real terms and the la- 
bor and capital inputs involved in its pro- 
duction. They show the changes from period 
to period in the amount of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of input. 

Although these measures relate output to 
hours and capital services, they do not mea- 
sure the contributions of labor, capital, or any 
other specific factor of production. Rather, 
they reflect the joint effect of many influences, 
including changes in technology; shifts in the 
composition of the labor force; capital invest- 
ment; level of output; changes in the utiliza- 
tion of capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of produc- 
tion; managerial skill; and characteristics and 
efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division of 
Productivity Research: (202) 691-5606. 


Industry productivity measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity data supplement 
the measures for the business economy and 
major sectors with annual measures of labor 
productivity for selected industries at the 
three- and four-digit levels of the Standard 
Industrial Classification system. The 
industry measures differ in methodology 
and data sources from the productivity 
measures for the major sectors because the 
industry measures are developed indepen- 
dently of the National Income and Product 
Accounts framework used for the major 
sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per hour is derived by dividing an in- 
dex of industry output by an index of labor 
input. For most industries, output indexes are 
derived from data on the value of industry out- 
put adjusted for price change. For the remain- 
ing industries, output indexes are derived from 
data on the physical quantity of production. 

The labor input series consist of the hours 
of all employees (production and nonproduc- 
tion workers), the hours of all persons (paid 
employees, partners, proprietors, and unpaid 
family workers), or the number of employees, 
depending upon the industry. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, the Departments of Commerce, Inte- 
rior, and Agriculture, the Federal Reserve 
Board, regulatory agencies, trade associa- 
tions, and other sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
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indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees. For some transportation indus- 
tries, only indexes of output per employee 
are prepared. For some trade and service 
industries, indexes of output per hour of 
all persons (including self-employed) are 
constructed. 1 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Industry Produc- 
tivity Studies: (202) 691-5618. 


International Comparisons 
(Tables 43-45) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 43 and 44 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a lesser 
extent, employment statistics) published by 
other industrial countries are not, in most 
cases, comparable to U.S. unemployment 
statistics. Therefore, the Bureau adjusts the 
figures for selected countries, where neces- 
sary, for all known major definitional differ- 
ences. Although precise comparability may 
not be achieved, these adjusted figures pro- 
vide a better basis for international compari- 
sons than the figures regularly published by 
each country. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the la- 
bor force, employment, and unemployment, 
see the Notes section on Employment and 
Unemployment Data: Household survey 
data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the popula- 
tion aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, 
and the United Kingdom; 15 and older in 
Canada, Australia, Japan, Germany, Italy 
from 1993 onward, and the Netherlands; and 
14 and older in Italy prior to 1993. The insti- 
tutional population is included in the de- 
nominator of the labor force participation 
rates and employment-population ratios for 
Japan and Germany; it is excluded for the 
United States and the other countries. 
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In the U.S. labor force survey, persons on 
layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs 
are classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 
in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated us- 
ing adjustment factors based on labor force 
surveys for earlier years and are considered 
preliminary. The recent-year measures for 
these countries, therefore, are subject to re- 
vision whenever data from more current la- 
bor force surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994, 1997, 1998), 
France (1992), Italy (1991, 1993), the Neth- 
erlands (1988), and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 
published data for the 1990-93 period were 
revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. In 1997, revised population con- 
trols were introduced into the household sur- 
vey. Therefore, the data are not strictly 
conparable with prior years. In 1998, new 
composite estimation procedures and minor 
revisions in population controls were intro- 
duced into the household survey. Therefore, 
the data are not strictly comparable with data 
for 1997 and earlier years. See the Notes sec- 
tion on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.5 percentage point in 1995. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample data. 
The impact was to increase the unemploy- 
ment rate by approximately 0.3 percentage 
point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent in 1991. 


< 


In October 1992, the survey methodology 
was revised and the definition of unemploy- 
ment was changed to include only those who 
were actively looking for a job within the 30 
days preceding the survey and who were 
available for work. In addition, the lower age 
limit for the labor force was raised from 14 
to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, BLS ad- 
justed Italy’s published unemployment rate 
downward by excluding from the unem- 
ployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the in- 
corporation of the 1991 population census 
results. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 44. This dif- 
ference is attributable mainly to the incorpo- 
ration of the 1991 population benchmarks in 
the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have not 
been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 cen- 
sus results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that al- 
lowed for a closer application of ILO guide- 
lines. EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series 
back to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 
1988 revised unemployment rate is 7.6 per- 
cent; the previous estimate for the same year 
was 9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions re- 
garding current availability were added and 
the period of active workseeking was reduced 
from 60 days to 4 weeks. These changes low- 
ered Sweden’s 1987 unemployment rate by 
0.4 percentage point, from 2.3 to 1.9 percent. 
In 1993, the measurement period for the la- 
bor force survey was changed to represent 
all 52 weeks of the year rather than one week 
each month and a new adjustment for popu- 
lation totals was introduced. The impact was 
to raise the unemployment rate by approxi- 
mately 0.5 percentage point, from 7.6 to 8.1 
percent. Statistics Sweden revised its labor 
force survey data for 1987-92 to take into 
account the break in 1993. The adjustment 
raised the Swedish unemployment rate by 0.2 
percentage point in 1987 and gradually rose 
to 0.5 percentage point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLS has adjusted 
the Swedish data to classify students who 
also sought work as unemployed. The impact 
of this change was to increase the adjusted 
unemployment rate by 0.1 percentage point 


in 1987 and by 1.8 percentage points in 1994, 
when unemployment was higher. In 1998, 
the adjusted unemployment rate had risen 
from 6.5 to 8.4 percent due to the adjustment 
to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for students 
seeking work lowered Sweden’s 1987 unem- 
ployment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 45 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and nine European 
countries. These measures are trend compari- 
sons—that is, series that measure changes 
over time—rather than level comparisons. 
There are greater technical problems in com- 
paring the levels of manufacturing output 
among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures—out- 
put, total labor hours, and total compensa- 
tion. The hours and compensation measures 
refer to all employed persons (wage and sal- 
ary earners plus self-employed persons and 
unpaid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added in 
manufacturing from the national accounts of 
each country. However, the output series for 
Japan prior to 1970 is an index of industrial 
production, and the national accounts mea- 
sures for the United Kingdom are essentially 
identical to their indexes of industrial pro- 
duction. 

The 1977-97 output data for the United 
States are the gross product originating (value 
added) measures prepared by the Bureau of 
Economic Analysis of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce. Comparable manufacturing 
output data currently are not available prior 
to 1977. 

U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert 
E. Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of Gross 
Product by Industry, 1959-94,” Survey of 
Current Business, August 1996, pp. 133-55.) 
The Japanese value added series is based 
upon one set of fixed price weights for the 
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years 1970 through 1997. Output series for 
the other foreign economies also employ 
fixed price weights, but the weights are up- 
dated periodically (for example, every 5 or 
10 years). 

To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, BLS 
uses gross product originating in manufac- 
turing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
nating series differs from the manufacturing 
output series that BLS publishes in its news 
releases on quarterly measures of U.S. pro- 
ductivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 39 and 41 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a “sectoral output” basis, rather than a value- 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are developed 
from statistics of manufacturing employment 
and average hours. The series used for France 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden 
are official series published with the national 
accounts. Where official total hours series are 
not available, the measures are developed by 
BLS using employment figures published with 
the national accounts, or other comprehen- 
sive employment series, and estimates of 
annual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked developed 
by aresearch institute connected to the Min- 
istry of Labor for use with the national ac- 
counts employment figures. For the other 
countries, BLS constructs its own estimates 
of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
average hours for 1994-97; therefore, the BLS 
measure of labor input for Denmark ends in 
1993. 

Total compensation (labor cost) includes 
all payments in cash or in-kind made directly 
to employees plus employer expenditures for 
legally required insurance programs and con- 
tractual and private benefit plans. The mea- 
sures are from the national accounts of each 
country, except those for Belgium, which are 
developed by BLS using statistics on employ- 
ment, average hours, and hourly compensa- 
tion. For Canada, France, and Sweden, com- 
pensation is increased to account for other sig- 
nificant taxes on payroll or employment. For 
the United Kingdom, compensation is reduced 
between 1967 and 1991 to account for em- 
ployment-related subsidies. Self-employed 
workers are included in the all-employed-per- 
sons measures by assuming that their hourly 
compensation is equal to the average for wage 
and salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Stan- 
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dard Industrial Classification. However, the 
measures for France (for all years) and Italy 
(beginning 1970) refer to mining and manu- 
facturing less energy-related products, and 
the measures for Denmark include mining 
and exclude manufacturing handicrafts from 
1960 to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufactur- 
ing output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Occupational Injury 
and Iliness Data 


(Tables 46-47) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and IIl- 
nesses collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers provide 
is based on records that they maintain under 
the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State coopera- 
tive program with an independent sample 
selected for each participating State. A 
stratified random sample with a Neyman al- 
location is selected to represent all private 
industries in the State. The survey is strati- 
fied by Standard Industrial Classification 
and size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 
volve one or more of the following: loss of 
consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 

Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 
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Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting 
from an occupational injury, caused by expo- 
sure to factors associated with employment. It 
includes acute and chronic illnesses or disease 
which may be caused by inhalation, absorp- 
tion, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which the 
employee was either away from work or at 
work in some restricted capacity, or both, be- 
cause of an occupational injury or illness. BLS 
measures of the number and incidence rate of 
lost workdays were discontinued beginning 
with the 1993 survey. The number of days 
away from work or days of restricted work 
activity does not include the day of injury or 
onset of illness or any davs on which the em- 
ployee would not have worked, such as a Fed- 
eral holiday, even though able to work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
work days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 
lost workday cases, days away from work cases, 
and nonfatal cases without lost workdays. 
These data also are shown separately for inju- 
ries. Illness data are available for seven catego- 
ries: occupational skin diseases or disorders, 
dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory condi- 
tions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal agents (other than toxic materials), disor- 
ders associated with repeated trauma, and all 
other occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the num- 
ber of new work-related illness cases which 
are recognized, diagnosed, and reported dur- 
ing the year. Some conditions, for example, 
long-term latent illnesses caused by exposure 
to carcinogens, often are difficult to relate to 
the workplace and are not adequately recog- 
nized and reported. These long-term latent ill- 
nesses are believed to be understated in the 
survey’s illness measure. In contrast, the over- 
whelming majority of the reported new ill- 
nesses are those which are easier to directly 
relate to workplace activity (for example, con- 
tact dermatitis and carpal tunnel syndrome). 

Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of in- 
juries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full- 
time workers. For this purpose, 200,000 em- 
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ployee hours represent 100 employee years 
(2,000 hours per employee). Full detail on the 
available measures is presented in the annual 
bulletin, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLS Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of their injuries and illnesses (na- 
ture of the disabling condition, part of body 
affected, event and exposure, and the source 
directly producing the condition). In general, 
these data are available nationwide for de- 
tailed industries and for individual States at 
more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the 
Office of Occupational Safety, Health and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6180, or 
access the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration records, medical examiner and au- 
topsy reports, media accounts, State motor 
vehicle fatality records, and follow-up ques- 
tionnaires to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family mem- 
bers, and Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment workers are covered by the program. 
To be included in the fatality census, the 
decedent must have been employed (that 
is working for pay, compensation, or profit) 
at the time of the event, engaged in a legal 
work activity, or present at the site of the 
incident as a requirement of his or her job. 


Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or unin- 
tentional wound or damage to the body result- 
ing in death from acute exposure to energy, 
such as heat or electricity, or kinetic energy 
from a crash, or from the absence of such es- 
sentials as heat or oxygen caused by a specific 
event or incident or series of events within a 
single workday or shift. Fatalities that occur 
during a person’s commute to or from work 
are excluded from the census, as well as work- 


related illnesses, which can be difficult 
to identify due to long latency periods. 


Nofes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality program, 
including information about the fatally in- 
jured worker, the fatal incident, and the ma- 
chinery or equipment involved. Summary 
worker demographic data and event charac- 
teristics are included in a national news re- 


lease that is available about 8 months after 
the end of the reference year. The Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries was initiated in 
1992 as a joint Federal-State effort. Most 
States issue summary information at the 
time of the national news release. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries con- 
tact the BLS Office of Safety, Health, and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6175, or 
the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Internet 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics World Wide Web site on the Internet contains a range of 
data on consumer and producer prices, employment and unemployment, occupational com- 
pensation, employee benefits, workplace injuries and illnesses, and productivity. The 
homepage can be accessed using any Web browser: 


http://stats.bls.gov 


Also, some data can be accessed through anonymous FTP or Gopher at 


stats.bls.gov 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


1. Labor market indicators 


1998 1999 2000 
Selected indicators 1998 1999 
| I Il Ml iV | I 1) Ml | IV ! 
Employment data 
Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized 
population (household survey):' 
Labor force participation rate.... oss 67.1 67.1 67.2 67.0 67.0 67.1 67.2 67.1 67.0 67.0 67.5 
Employment-population ratio............ccsececscsessesesesnensneneenenensecens | 64.1 64.3 64.0 64.1 64.0 64.1 64.3 64.2 64.2 64.3 64.7 
Whemployimentitatescaereseseemteesseeeecersteyucpsaccerst eas taataeresncand 4.5 4.2 47 4.4 45 44 4.3 4.3 4.2 4] 4A 
INA Ta eee teste eee eee eee soc tty griacvestiaonnne cosrenk emaceucaccuer 44 4] 4.6 4.3 45 4.3 42 4.2 41 4.0 4.0 
16 to 24 years ities 10.3 11.4 10.7 11.5 10.6 10.4 10.4 10.0 10.4 9.7 
25 years and over... 3.2 3.0 33 3.1 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.0 2.9 29 
4.6 4.3 48 4.6 4.5 4.6 44 44 44 4.2 4.2 
16 to 24 years 9.8 9.5 10.0 9.7 9.9 9.4 9.8 92 9.5 9.4 9.6 
25 years and over. 3.6 3.3 3.8 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.4 3.4 33) 3.1 3.2 
Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands: 
ORAL Soccs desccscsee cacneinec avenssvnveterssatupuusnssuevs steven tnesaveresnctstanauzcseavand 125,865 | 128,786] 124,748] 125,486] 126,180 | 126,967] 127,800! 128,430 | 129,073| 129,783) 130,626 
PIVALS:SOCROM Soyccce- sac cs eaucecen Ccaerancravecobaeakorsesesvneotecsrocsenentstvesexecul 106,042 | 108,616] 105,070 | 105,726} 106,321 | 107,016 | 107,741 | 108,319 | 108,874) 109,507} 110,195 
IGOOdS=DrOGUCING isco -gen<asonesouwnsesvesseeweswesusavecrcsesbscesscea 25,414 25,482 25,346 25,427 25,408 25,469 25,488 25,454 25,459 25,524 25,680 
WManfachrinigiicers...scuvense te ceecce coccncreucevevecccecwesseneseneased] 18,805 18,543 18,872 18,871 18,765 18,716 18,632 18,543 18,516 18,482 18,481 
IS OIVICO= DIODUCIN Gir on caneaes casccnasaus.cuverdusseensceceecessesreewens 100,451 | 103,304 99,403 | 100,059} 100,772 | 101,498| 102,312} 102,976} 103,614] 104,259) 104,946 
Average hours: 
PUIVALS SOCKOM os sosovancesvssesayesavestcavexcasevarete secaneascxceccrocctsceseisussres 34.6 34.5 34.7 34.6 34.6 34.6 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.5 
ManUtacturing?.0<: ..<ccses<s2en stessoasonvaueaeceacacevececnceddecwast~ace 417 417 42.0 41.7 417 417 41.6 41.7 41.8 417 417 
OOM G si ceycusececasccecserceccce=pspncsanaecectenwsiacsscwayteszeccuccas 4.6 46 4.8 46 46 45 45 4.6 4.6 47 46 
Employment Cost Index” | 
Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 
All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal worke’s)...... 3.4 3.4 8 8 pie 6 4 1.0 tal 9 13) 
Private InGustry WOIKOIS..2u:.-ciecsscocee 20 daccsnssavesvesocssdeversszsnshscataned 3.5 3.4 3 9 11 6 4 1.1 3 B:) 1.5 
Goods: producing ifirxge cen. ue eare tea 28 3.4 7 8 7 5 8 7 9 1.0 16 
Service-producing” 3.8 34 1.0 8 13 6 3 13 9 8 14 
State and local government workers... 3.0 3.4 & 3 15 6 5 4 15 1.0 6 
Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 
Wilts Aeneeepssccsmecese-scsstesescuenersvoscusszscqatatanreiersasrancordeanee sc 3.0 Pf A 1.0 1 = 4 a) 3 20 1.3 
PMO ccaticeentescezswazaensscunsvrascaiectadb inne sdaduaaccfivesBcceeents 3.5 3.6 1.0 8 VW 6 5 12 9 1.0 15 


' Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 
? Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are calculated using the last month of each quarter. 
8 Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service-producing industries include all other private sector industries. 
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2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


1 
Selected measures 1998 1999 ae = a 
1) HT IV | Ml il IV | 
T T T is 
Compensation data’? 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): | 
Crvilian non farnni:csorsvesccts-csececeese-neuve-cxcteossvoseeacessosteeranseree. 3.4 3.4 0.8 0.8 1.2 0.6 0.4 1.0 1.1 0.9 1.3 
FriVate On far inl cccsics-cc 2. snscvestepssacteeartereremoceervcncecs recess 3.5 3.4 9 ) 11 6 4 V1 9 9 1.5 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Ciilianinontanmscesescrresccopseres=<-cr str crensss cuseseeeeaeeccer 3.7 3.5 9 eA 1.3 7) 5) 1.0 14 8 1.1 
PliVate MOMLAN MM ceccesusesseceveunedasncte Saceu-pasunesbare cnssocevaccucver 3.9 3.5 i 9 US 6 AS) ee 9 9 1.2 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items...... 1.6 2.7 6 a) 4 ee af vA 1.0 2 es 
Producer Price Index: 

FAINISMOGQOOdS i, ccsrscexcutsecee-csneenvtiteepaitucees es teee tenses erates 0 2.9 -.8 SD -1 4 0 1.2 1.5 51 1.6 
EINISMED CONSUME GOOS sirncccee-scecrcavorscv essere asne-re-escesveees A) 3.8 -1.0 8 0 Be m0) 1.8 2.2 —2 2.0 
Gapital equipmenticececcvecs car sccuncves cacpuressseuseconeseveneccs 0 oO 0 -5 —4 9 -1 —4 —4 1:2 a 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and components... -3.3 3.7 -1.4 .2| -5 -1.6 -.2 1.9 1.9 Bit 2.0 

Crude: materials ix. a. .cteecscssh sexs nee evste tense Gen ck seaneeecaceeeaenes -16.7 15.3 -8.8 -1.8 -5.6 -2.5 -.1 9.4 10.2 3.5 9.5 
Productivity data® 
Output per hour of all persons: 


Annual changes are December-to-December changes. 
calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price data are not 
seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. 

® Excludes Federal and private household workers. 


Quarterly changes are 


° Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. Quarterly per- 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


“ Output per hour of all employees. 


cent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. The data are 
seasonally adjusted. 


Quarterly average Four quarters ending— 
Components 1998 1999 2000 | 1998 1999 2000 
T 
IV 1 1) Hl IV I IV 1) ill IV ! 
Average hourly compensation:' 
All persons, DUSINCSS'SECHOF.......::..c0s--scssssssesecesssseneesentsavaceseneneeney 4.9 4.9 5.1 4.5 Shs) 3.5 5.4 5.4 5:3) 4.9 4.5 41 
All persons, nonfarm bUSINESS SECTOFM............ceeseereeeeseees ‘| 46 4.2 4.7 4.6 3.8 41 5.4 ie 4.9 45 4.3 4.3 
Employment Cost Index—compensation: 
CSI Cat cari TRON Far IT eee res ee nee een rere 6 4 1.0 14 9 1.3 3.4 3.0 3.2 34 3.4 43 
BPCAV AUG TVINE EIEN oooh sates vn osncsreca spec aannnsiantshenuacheunvapsucinedrssanaexe 6 4 11 9 9 1.6 3.5 3.0 3.3 3.1 3.4 4.6 
UNION. <zc----25-- aD 4 ati 9 Tf 1.3 3.0 3.0 2.7 25 7Xe 3.6 
INOMUMORieccs--eocsaverasxenans. 6 Fo) 1.2 9 1.0 1.5 3.5 3.0 3.4 3.2 3.6 4.7 
State and local GOVErNMENES............ceceseeeeseeeeteeseeesteeeteeteneeeeees 6 5 4 1.5 1.0 6 3.0 2.9 3.0 29 3.4 3.6 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
avila vit ONE ANITA eee ees Reece ecc ae ca saat cose etv reco seer casters 7 5 1.0 1.1 8 14 3.7 3.3 3.6 3.3 3.5 4.0 
ol qMENC MT ACOLRLEE LICL Dies eS ECEE LOSER ECOG PERCU OSBECEUP CEE COPEL ELE TEE Rear 6 85 1.2 9 9 1.2 3.9 3.3 3.6 3.2 oO 4.2 
MVEA Ticpeera ea tice tei nett ntsoucs oS ceese esas sexkbvacaesnwncaanectersusnasosaesasennox 45 4 8 ee, 6 3.3 3.1 3.1 2.5 2.6 2.7 
TORINO oeoee se noes senctadcrsexscevecxcayrocs-cesnesaenarnvacsevunsneccr-ntrncsauentseas ae SI 1.2 9 9 1.3 4.0 3.3 3.7 3.3 3.6 4.4 
State and local governments........ me af 4 4 1.9 9 6 3.1 2.9 3.1 3.3 3.6 3.8 
' Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 
? Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Empl reset Annual average 1999 2000 
mployment status 
1998 1999 Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. | Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. 
= + + +— ie 
TOTAL - 
Civilian noninstitutional 
POPUTALION ....cesessseseesseeee ee 205,220 | 207,753 | 207,236 | 207,427 | 207,632 | 207,828 | 208,038 | 208,265 | 208,483 | 208,666 208,832 | 208,782 | 208,907 | 209,053 | 209,216 
Civilian labor force............-4 137,673 | 139,368 | 139,086 | 139,013 | 139,332 | 139,336 | 139,372 139,475 | 139,697 | 139,834 | 140,108 | 140,910 | 141,165 | 140,867 | 141,230 
Participation rate s 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.0 67.1 67.0 67.0 67.0 67.0 67.0 67.1 67.5 67.6 67.4 67.5 
Employedivcscssccncscesectesvs 131,463 | 133,488 | 133,054 | 133,190 | 133,398 | 133,399 | 133,530 | 1 33,650 | 133,940 | 134,098 | 134,420 | 135,221 | 135,362 | 135,159 | 135,706 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®...........-. 64.1 64.3 64.2 64.2 64.2 64.2 64.2 64.2 64.2 64.3 64.4 64.8 64.8 64.7 64.9 
Unemployed........cceee 6,210 5,880 6,032 §,823 5,934 5,937 5,842 §,825 5,757 5,736 5,688 5,689 5,804 5,708 5,524 
Unemployment rate.... 4.5 4.2 4.3 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.2 41 41 41 4.0 41 44 3.9 
Not in the labor force........ 67,547 | 68,385 | 68,150| 68,414] 68,300| 68,492| 68,666 | 68,790| 68,786 68,832 | 68,724| 67,872) 67,742 68,187 | 67,986 


Men, 20 years and over | 
Civilian noninstitutional 
90,790 | 91,555| 91,302] 91,368] 91,487] 91,561] 91,692} 91,793] 91,896 | 91,986 | 92,052 92,057 | 92,092) 92,145 92,303 
69,715 | 70,194] 69,992| 69,978] 70,116] 70,167] 70,240} 70,328) 70,339| 70,388) 70,529} 70,917) 71,120) 70,822) 70,761 


population’ secaes 
Civilian labor force... 


Participation rate......... 76.8 76.7 76.7 76.6 76.6 76.6 76.6 76.6 76.5 76.5 76.6 77.0 wi 76.9 76.7 
Employed) ....-..cccns+ec-<c00 67,135 | 67,761 | 67,562 | 67,470] 67,645] 67,703| 67,768) 67,943] 67,898 | 68,037 | 68,197 | 68,585 | 68,691 | 68,480) 68,481 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio” Eas 73.9 74.0 74.0 73.8 73.9 73.9 73.9 74.0 73.9 74.0 74.1 74.5 74.6 74.3 74.2 
AQTICUItUTE........-..000002 2,350 2,244 2,305 2,224 2,246 2,256 2,237 2,189 2,206 2,262 2,227 2,303 2,309 2,232 2,213 
Nonagricultural : 
industries.................| 64,785 | 65,517 | 65,257] 65,246] 65,399] 65,447] 65,531] 65,754) 65,692 | 65,775 | 65,970 | 66,282 | 66,382} 66,249| 66,269 
Unemployed eal) 2,080 2,433 2,430 2,508 2,471 2,464 2,472 2,385 2,441 2351-4 23392 2,332 2,429 2,342 2,280 
Unemployment rate.... 3.7 3.5 3.5 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.2 


Women, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 


population’ se Bek | 98,786 | 100,158 | 99,923 | 100,008 | 100,131 | 100,203 | 100,285 | 100,385 | 100,458 | 100,573 | 100,666 | 100,579 | 100,666 | 100,713 | 100,809 
Civilian labor force.............. 59,702 | 60,840 | 60,765] 60,708] 60,988) 60,852} 60,904] 60,860} 60,955; 61,052; 61,154| 61,576| 61,575| 61,671 | 61,920 
Participation rate 60.4 60.7 60.8 60.7 60.9 60.7 60.7 60.6 60.7 60.7 60.7 61.2 61.2 61.2 61.4 
EMPIOVOO.-.,vesssscsnacccerunus 57,278 | 58,555 | 58,336 | 58,483 | 58,647| 58,477] 58,648| 58630] 58,800] 58838} 58,958 / 59,280| 59,398 | 59,422 | 59,757 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio’............. 58.0 58.5 58.4 58.5 58.6 58.4 58.5 58.4 58.5 58.5 58.6 58.9 59.0 59.0 59.3 
Agriculture... 768 803 803 820 851 798 780 778 800 768 791 826 871 894 899 
Nonagricultural 
industries.................. 56,510 | 57,752 | 57,533 | 57,663] 57,796 | 57,679] 57,868| 57,852 | 58,000| 58,070| 58,167/| 58,454) 58,526| 58,528/| 58,858 
Unemployed............::+ 2,424 2,285 2,429 2,225 2,341 2,375 2,256 2,230 2,155 2,214 2,196 2,297 2,178 2,249 2,163 
Unemployment rate.... 41 3.8 4.0 3.7 3.8 3.9 3.7 3.7 3.5 3.6 3.6 3.7 3.5 3.6 3.5 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ oe ee Ren 15,644 | 16,040 | 16,011] 16,051 | 16,014] 16,065) 16,061 | 16,086} 16,129; 16,107; 16,114] 16,147| 16,149} 16,196 | 16,104 
Civilian labor force.... 8,256 8,333 8,329 8,327 8,228 8,317 8,228 8,287 8,403 8,394 8,425 8,416 8,470 8,374 8,549 
Participation rate 52.8 52.0 52.0 51.9 51.4 51.8 §1.2 51.5 52.1 52.1 §2.3 | §2.1 52.4 51.7 53.1 
EMDIOY OG eetecaticnsesscnceect 7,051 7,172 7,156 7,207 7,106 7,219 7,114 7,077 7,242 | 7,223) 7,265 7,356 7,273 7,257 7,467 
Employment-pop- | 
ulation ratio” 45.1 44.7 44.7 45.1 44.4 44.9 44.3 44.0 44.9 44.8 45.1 45.6 45.0 44.8 46.4 
Agriculture. 261 234 233 246 233 224 217 212 232 280 261 242 228 233 243 
Nonagricultural 
industrie€s..........02.004 6,790 6,938 6,923 6,991 6,873 6,995 6,897 6,865 7,010 6,943 7,004 7,114 7,046 7,024 7,224 
Unemployed... 1,205 1,162 1,173 1,090 1,122 1,098 1,114 1,210 1,161 1,171 1,160 1,060 1,197 hae 1,082 
Unemployment rate... 14.6 13.9 14.1 13.1 13.6 13.2 13.5 14.6 13.8 14.0 13.8 12.6 14.1 13.3 2:7; 
White | 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ Shee sites re 171,478 | 173,085 | 172,730 | 172,859 | 172,999 | 173,133 | 173,275 | 173,432 | 173,585 | 173,709 | 173,821 | 173,812 | 173,886 | 173,983 | 174,092 
Civilian labor POLCO rs rassaconrsei 115,415 | 116,509 | 116,344 | 116,193 | 116,518 | 116,492 | 116,619 | 116,495 | 116,654 | 116,703 | 117,008 | 117,716 | 117,821 | 117,832 | 117,988 
Participation rate......... 67.3 67.3 67.4 67.2 67.4 67.3 67.3 67.2 67.2 67.2 67.3 67.7 67.8 67.7 67 8 
EMplOyed....cccccseccseseneeee 110,931 | 112,235 | 111,886 | 111,898 | 112,115 | 112,193 | 112,308 | 112,303 | 112,548 | 112,611 | 112,951 | 113,704 | 113,634 | 113,630 | 113 915 
Employment-pop- ; : 
ulation ratio®............. 64.7 64.8 64.8 64.7 64.8 64.8 64.8 64.8 64.8 64.8 65.0 65.4 65.3 65.3 65.4 
Unemployed.........0000000 4,484 4,273 4,458 4,295 4,403 4,299 4,311 4,192 4,106 4,092 4,057 4,011 4,187 4,202 4 073 
Unemployment rate.... 3.9 3.7 3.8 3.7 3.8 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.4 ; 3.6 3.6 3.5 
Black 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ Nee co ERE 24,373 | 24,855 | 24,765 | 24,798) 24,833 | 24,867] 24,904] 24,946] 24985] 25,019 25,051 | 25,047 | 25,076 | 25,105| 25,135 
Civilian labor force..........-+-4 15,982 | 16,365 | 16,288 16,290) 16,308) 16,366) 16,321) 16,474| 16,489] 16,508 16,513 | 16,622 | 16,785 16.572 16,636 
Participation rate......... 65.6 65.8 65.8 65.7 65.7 65.8 65.5 66.0 66.0 66.0 65.9 66.4 66 9 66 0 66 2 
EMployed....ccccceseeesesees 14,556 | 15,056 | 15,011] 15,053] 15,069] 14,962] 15,047| 15,114 15,124 | 15,187 | 15,204] 15,254 15,471 15,356 15,444 


Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio” 59.7 60.6 60.6 60.7 60.7 60.2 60.4 60.6 60.5 60.7 60.7 60.9 61.7 61.2 61.4 
Unemployed 1,426 1,309 1,277 1,237 1,239 1,404 1,274 1,360 1,365 1,321 1,309 1,368 1,314 1,216 1 ei 
Unemployment rate.... 8.9 8.0 7.8 fOale 7.6 8.6 7.8 8.3 8.3 8.0 7.9 8.2 : xe F ce: , A 


1 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


——— 


Annual average 
Employment status 9 = a 
1998 1999 Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. 
Hispanic origin 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ ee eas ecaetl Gace ct ce 21,070 | 21,650 21,483 | 21,548 21,618 | 21,684 | 21,752 21,820 | 21,881 21,947 22,008 22,047 | 22,108 22,166 22,231 
Civilian labor force.............. 14,317 14,665 14,535 14,555 14,624 14,617 14,710 14,766 14,809 14,887 14,984 15,251 15,249 15,313 15,355 
Participation rate......... 67.9 67.7 67.7 67.5 67.6 67.4 67.6 67.7 67.7 67.8 68.1 69.2 69.0 69.1 69.1 
EMPIOYOD iscesscscctosccnenine 13,291 13,720 13,541 13,574 13,655 13,696 13,759 13,795 13,879 13,979 14,095 14,395 14,382 14,355 14,524 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio” 63.1 63.4 63.0 63.0 63.2 63.2 63.3 63.2 63.4 63.7 64.0 65.3 65.1 64.8 65.3 
Unemployed 1,026 945 994 981 969 921 951 971 930 908 889 856 868 958 831 
Unemployment rate... ip: 6.6 6.3 6.5 6.6 5.7 6.3 5.4 


' The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. 


? Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. 
NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because 


data for the "other races" groups are not presented and Hispanics are included in both the 
white and black population groups. 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 


Annual average 1999 2000 
Selected categories 
1998 1999 Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. 
Characteristic 
Employed, 16 years and over..! 131,463 | 133,488 | 133,054 | 133,190 | 133,398 | 133,399 | 133,530 | 133,650 | 133,940 | 134,098 | 134,420 | 135,221 | 135,362 | 135,159 | 135,706 
IN Els Babs secneeee cork cerns oars 70,693 | 71,446] 71,208} 71,207| 71,330} 71,437| 71,436] 71,630] 71,623 | 71,732 |) 71,927| 72,358] 72,473] 72,313] 72,307 
WOM ON rttressccssecsssseenctssserees 60,771 62,042 | 61,846 | 61,983} 62,068 | 61,962| 62,094} 62,020} 62,317| 62,366| 62,493) 62,863] 62,889] 62,846| 63,399 
Married men, spouse 
PLOSONU Ss scissessececdececceossssees 42,923 | 43,254} 43,210 | 42,997 | 43,279| 43,350] 43,368| 43,367 | 43,206| 43,273) 43,283 43,951 | 43,535 | 43,297 | 43,272 
Married women, spouse 
present 32,872 | 33,450 | 33,284 | 33,442 | 33,758) 33,387] 33,504| 33,275} 33,521] 33,635] 33,762 | 34,166| 33,882] 33,780| 33,877 
Women who maintain 
PAIMIMIOS Retard oi kecax nda sons v ats 7,904 8,229 8,081 8,081 8,028 8,272 8,335 8,312 8,398 8,526 8,375 8,362 8,220 8,082 8,307 
Class of worker 
Agncuiture. 

Wage and salary workers..... 2,000 1,944 1,930 1,930 1,923 1,939 1,908 1,930 1,936 2,049 2,018 2,024 2,025 2,043 2,054 
Self-employed workers... 1,341 1,297 1,399 1,330 1,341 1,292 1,266 1,198 1,267 1,216 1,211 1,320 1,344 1,292 1,272 
Unpaid family workers... 38 40 33 36 39 45 46 40 42 4 36 38 51 42 43 

Nonagricultural industries: 

Wage and salary workers.....| 119,019 | 121,323 | 120,925 | 121,311 | 121,006 | 121,188 | 121,150 | 121,583 | 121,654 | 121,965 | 122,426 | 122,823 | 123,166 | 123,169 | 123,623 
GovernMent........:cceeeseeeee 18,383 | 18,903 | 18,778] 18,771 19,007 | 19,032} 19,114] 19,080] 18,817| 18,902] 18,959} 19,013} 19,394] 19,598 | 19,280 
Private industries. 100,637 | 102,420 | 102,147 | 102,540 | 101,999 | 102,156 | 102,036 | 102,503 | 102,837 | 103,063 | 103,467 | 103,810 | 103,772 | 103,571 | 104,343 
Private households........ 962 933 935 914 983 944 873 1,035 939 944 948 952 1,016 998 1,019 
Ot eee reotrencecdepineyect cates 99,674 | 101,487 | 101,212 | 101,626 | 101,016 | 101,212 | 101,163 | 101,468 | 101,898 | 102,119 | 102,519 | 102,858 | 102,756 | 102,573 | 103,324 
Self-employed workers.......| 8,962 8,790 8,801 8,726 8,840 8,820 9,000 8,791 8,833 8,686 8,662 8,802 8,793 8,704 8,750 
Unpaid family workers......... 103 95 65 61 88 77 93 100 101 108 98 92 74 107 103 

Persons at work part time’ 

All industries: 
Part time for economic 
(GASONS ea sty ewes os oes eaeed 3,665 3,357 3,403 3,399 3,377 3,316 3,279 3,283 3,179 3,274 3,320 3,219 3,139 3,124 3,124 
Slack work or business 
COMGMONSrzesaene ower ecerases 2,095 1,968 1,937 1,950 2,048 1,974 1,904 1,922 1,928 1,930 1,951 1,893 1,807 1,820 1,844 
Could only find part-time 
WOT Kosa sevens: cctercacav ens 1,258 1,079 1,117 1,116 1,045 1,050 1,057 1,073 993 1,032 1,025 1,012 1,023 953 1,016 
Part time for noneconomic 
FOASONS: vesees cs cenesereracoeees 18,530 18,758 | 18,752] 18,692 | 18,716] 18,983 | 19,230] 18,801 18,799 | 18,651 18,618 | 18,889 | 19,031 18,770 | 18,474 
Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic 
(BASON Scatter seers as ee 3,501 3,189 3,225 3,229 3,209 3,142 3,127 3,112 2,983 3,105 3,157 3,066 2,985 3,003 3,021 
Slack work or business 
CONGMONSirssntaeszdecseazorier? 1,997 1,861 1,845 1,845 1,902 1,850 1,813 1,806 1,807 1,815 1,843 1,801 1,705 1,766 1,782 
Could only find part-time 
WON Kas sepss eecevaucessoes es 1,228 1,056 1,087 1,089 1,031 1,034 1,041 1,063 964 1,013 1,018 966 1,005 922 989 
Part time for noneconomic 
FOASONG: tiisscsvavisinen rade sees 17,954 | 18,197] 18,159} 18138 | 18106 | 18466| 18652) 18273| 18249/| 18083 | 18061 | 18347 | 18406| 18184) 17,943 


" Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 
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6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Unemployment rates] 
a A le en sa UE EEEEEIEEET [SIEEEISSSSSS SSS SSESSS SSE 


, : Annual average 1999 ___ 2000 
rg 1998 1999 | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept.} Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. 
a | SI = = 
Characteristic 
Total: All WOPK@NS irs sictnecsecesuvenpsonmaaseerasisnannie 45 4.2 4.3 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.2 41 4.1 4.1 4.0 41 41 3.9 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years... 14.6 13.9 14.1 13.1 13.6 13.2 13.5 14.6 13.8 14.0 13.8 12.6 14.1 13.3 12.7 
Men, 20 years and OVET.......:ccccssesecseeeeee 3.7 3.5 3.6 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.5 3:3 3.3 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.2 
Women, 20 years and OVET.........:.:+20++++4 41 3.8 4.0 3.7 3.8 3.9 3.7 3.7 3.5 3.6 3.6 3.7 3.5 3.6 3.5 
White total reece ccrestccncacrecstennvoncceaetey 3.9 3.7 3.8 Chip 3.8 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.6 3.6 3.5 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 yealS...........0] 12.6 12.0 12.1 11.4 12.0 11.4 V7, 12.3 11.8 12.0 12.2 10.8 12.5 5 In 11.6 
Men, 16 to 19 yeals.......:cseseseecees 14.1 12.6 12.6 a2 12.0 ieee 12.3 1237, 11.9 12.8 13.3 12.4 14.4 11.3 13.0 
Women, 16 to 19 years... 10.9 11.3 11.6 10.6 12.0 11.1 11.0 11.9 11.7 11.2 10.9 9.1 10.4 12.1 10.0 
Men, 20 years and over..... : 3.2 3.0 3.0 3.1 3.2 3.1 3.2 2.9 2.9 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.9 2.9 2.8 
Women, 20 years and OVET......-...+00+4 3.4 3.3 3.6 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.1 3.0 3.1 3.1 3.2 3.1 
Blacks total ieceeescniviveccuvssusseonsezcceneeatnoms 8.9 8.0 7.8 7.6 7.6 8.6 7.8 8.3 8.3 8.0 7.9 8.2 7.8 7.3 tz 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years. 27.6 27.9 | 27.8| 25.2| 248) 26.9) 28.1 30.8 30.8 | 284) 25.3 23.9} 243] 26.1 22.2 
Men, 16 to 19 years..... 30.1 30.9 | 32.0 27.9| 28.8} 30.7/ 29.6} 30.3 35.3 31.0 25 24.0 22.3] 21.3 22.0 
Women, 16 to 19 years... : 25.3 PAS} 23:8 22151) 2129) 23-4 267 31.4) 26.1 25.9 | 23.0 23.8} 26.6] 28.9] 22.4 
Men, 20 years and OVET........:.ccceeee 7.4 6.7 6.3 6.6 6.4 7.2 6.3 tA ae 7.0 7.0 7.4 7.1 6.4 6.6 
Women, 20 years and OVET...........+. 7.9 6.8 6.9 6.5 6.7 rer 6.9 6.7 6.1 6.6 6.7 Wie 6.5 6.1 5.8 
Hispanic origin, total... ae 6.4 6.8 6.7 6.6 6.3 6.5 6.6 6.3 6.1 5.9 5.6 SF 6.3 5.4 
Married men, spouse present..........-.. 2.4 2.2 2.3 2.3 2.2 2.3 2.3 2.2 2.2 2.1 2.2 2.0 2.1 2.0 1.8 
Married women, spouse present... 2.9 PAT 2.9 2.6 PT 2.8 20 2.6 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.6 2.6 my f 2.6 
Women who maintain families... a ee 6.4 Teal 6.0 6.5 6.4 6.3 6.4 6.0 6.0 | 6.2 6.2 6.1 6.8 6.3 
Full-time WOrkers.......cseeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeed 4.3 41 4.2 4.0 4.0 41 4] 4.0 4.0 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.8 3:8 
Part-tiM@ WOFKETS........cceeseneeeeseneeeees 3 5.0 5.0 eZ 5.3 49 4.6 5.0 47 4.9 49) 46 49 5A 4.6 
Industry | 
Nonagricultural wage and salary 
WONTKONS be aca vas scant -svensonsrdaveckeveversn sosstrapecesoe 46 4.3 4.4 4.3 4.4 44 4.2 4.3 4.2 4.2 44 4.2 4.2 43 4.0 
MilhiGiircsrcssicenserccscececsnvrerax-ccsrctsessxecl 3.2 8.7 8.4 5.9 4.8 6.0 4.2 6.7 5.0 4.6 44 2.6 4.0 2.5 2.8 
Construction.. 15 7.0 7.3 7.2 7.3 6.9 7.6 6.9 6.7 5.7 6.6 6.4 75 6.9 5.2 
Manufacturing... 3.9 3.6 3.4 3.5 3.7 3.5 3.8 3.9 3.7 3.7 36| 32 3.3 3.9 4.0 
Durable goods... . 3.4 3.5 3.2 3.4 3.5 3.7 3.7 4.0 3.5 3.7 3.6 2.8 3.0 3.0 3.9 
Nondurable Qoods...........ssssssecseessered 4.7 3.9 3.9 3.8 4.0 31 41 3.9 4.0 3.7 3.5 3.9 3.8 5.2 44 
Transportation and public utilities.........| 3.4 3.0 2.9 3.2 2.9 3.4 3.0 2.8 3.1 3.3 3.0 3.7 3.2 3.1 2.9 
Wholesale and retail trade............:. 5.5 Die 5.4 5.3 5.3 §.2 4.8 5.2 4.9 5.3 52 51 5.3 5.4 49 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...... 2.5 2:3 3.2 2.2 2.4 2.4 2.4 23 2.3 2.3 2.1 25 2.9 2.4 2.6 
DEI VICES oscerecvrsvesssaccsuavasancrxeveneaieas ; 4.5 41 44 4.0 4.2 4.4 4.0 44 4.0 3.9 3.8 4.2 3.7 4.0 3.7 
Government Worke?S........:cccceeee | 2.3 2.2 2.4 2.5 2.3 2.2 at 2.0 2.1 2.0 24 24 22 neg ed 
Agricultural wage and salary workers....... 8.3 8.9 9.5 10.1 9.3 9.0 9.6 5.7 (td 8.3 ten 5.0 6.5 5.6 8.4 
Educational attainment’ 
Less than a high school diploma..............44 fal 6.7 6.8 6.8 6.8 6.8 7.0 6.8 6.6 6.5 6.0 6.6 6.0 6.9 641 
High school graduates, no college 4.0 3.5 3.6 3.6 3.8 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.3 3.3 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.4 
Some college, less than a bachelor's 
OGL SO sre cecrarpurssccpunsey oxaxcarascsveaste'cesssexasveay 3.0 2.8 2.9 2.8 2.6 3.0 3.1 ae 2.7 2.7 25 2.6 2.9 2.7 2.6 
GCONBOG: GACUAS Sas exssavaxsssecsercexsiersvanest 1.8 1.8 2.0 1.8 2.0 1.8 1.6 Ae 1.7 Agr. 1.8 1.8 1.6 1.6 1.5 
——__—_.... nn — — — — — — — 


' Data refer to persons 25 years and over. 
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8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Reason for Annual average 1999 2000 
unemployment 1998 1999 | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 
- 

Job losers)... 2,822 2,622 | 2,695) 2,678] 2,670 2,670 2,629 2,573 | 2,518] 2,493) 2,401 2,477 | 2,616 | 2,541 2,306 
On temporary layoff... 866 848 843 837 876 847 893 869 802 851 795 739 838 781 703 
Not on temporary layoff...............4 1,957 1,774 1,852 1,841 1,794 1,823 1,736 1,704 1,716 1,642 1,606 1,739 1,778 1,759 1,602 

VODHCAVELS. se ccsesceec-n-ccc 734 783 810 781 831 768 793 758 778 821 825 776 759 824 883 

Reentrants... = 2,132 2,005 2,039 | 2,034} 2,038 2,003 1,942 1,967 1,958 1,935 | 2,036} 2,043 1,975 1,979 1,961 

NGW) ODI ANS. <2... scssccsccstnenccanescoceces 520 469 473 440 359 459 481 504 $11 485 453 393 387 434 408 

Percent of unemployed 

MObIIOSErS heroes acces Meets acl 45.5 44.6 44.8 45.1 45.3 45.3 45.0 44.3 43.7 43.5 42.0 43.5 45.6 44.0 41.9 
On temporary layoff...........:.:eee4 13.9 14.4 14.0 14.1 14.9 14.4 15.3 15.0 13.9 14.8 13.9 13.0 14.6 13.5 12.8 
Not on temporary layoff...............4 31.5 30.2 30.8 31.0 30.4 30.9 29.7 29.4 29.8 28.6 28.1 30.6 31.0 30.5 29.1 

Job leavers............cecee 11.8 13.3 13.5 13.2 14.1 13.0 13.6 13.1 13.5 14.3 14.4 13.6 13.2 14.3 15.1 

Reentrants... 34.3 34.1 33.9 34.3 34.6 33.9 33.2 33.9 34.0 33.7 35.6 35.9 34.4 34.3 35.6 

New entrants. 8.4 8.0 7.9 7.4 6.1 7.8 8.2 8.7 8.9 8.5 7.9 6.9 6.7 7.5 7.4 

Percent of civilian 
labor force 
2.1 1.9 1.9 1.9 1.9 1.9 1.9 1.8 1.8 1.8 hee 1.8 1.9 1.8 1.6 
AS) 6 6 6 6 6 6 5 6 6 6 6 BS) 6 6 
1.5 1.4 1.5 1:5 15 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.5 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.4 

New entrants... 4 3 3 BS} 3 3 3 4 4 3 3 3 3 3 3 

' Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 

9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 

[Civilian workers] 

Annuai average 1999 2000 
Sex and age 4 
1998 1999 Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar Apr. 
== —- 

Total, 16 years and OVE... 4.5 4.2 4.3 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.2 41 44 41 4.0 41 41 3.9 
16 to 24 years........ 10.4 9.9 10.0 9.6 9.8 9.7 9.6 10.0 10.0 10.0 9.8 9.3 10.0 9.7 9.3 

16 to 19 years.. eS 14.6 13.9 14.1 13.1 13.6 13.2 13.5 14.6 13.9 14.0 13.8 12.6 144 13.3 12.7 
VOROAL VOOS oo oscccccwciassaxennss 17.2 16.3 16.6 16.1 16.3 15.4 15.9 16.1 15.9 16.5 16.5 14.0 15.9 15.3 14.6 

WS tO OVCANS.-ceressxearmsensearsnns 12.8 12.4 12.4 Wi2 11.8 miller 12.1 13.8 12.4 12.3 12.1 11.4 12.8 124 11.4 

ZO RO}ZAWV CANS ianeccsssoseretsnctsecneeen 7.9 7.5 7.5 7.5 7.6 7.6 7.3 Td TE Ths 7.4 74 7.5 7.6 Tiers 
25 YEArS ANA OVET.......ecseesercereeees 3.4 3.1 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 2.9 
25 to 54 years...... 3.5 3.2 3.3 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.1 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.0 

55 years And OVEL...........000 PAY 2.8 2.9 2.7 3.0 29 eal, 2.6 PT 2.6 2.7 2.8 3.0 aula 2.4 
Men, 16 years and OVET...............+ 4.4 41 44 4.2 41 44 41 4.0 44 4.0 4.0 3.9 41 3.8 3.8 
16 to 24 YOaIS.......eecceeeeeeeeereeeee 11.1 10.3 10.5 10.2 10.5 10.2 9.9 9.9 10.4 10.2 10.6 9.7 10.3 9.2 9.6 
16 to 19 YealS.......cccccsseeeeees 16.2 14.7 14.8 13.9 14.3 13.8 13.9 14.6 14.2 14.9 15.2 14.0 15.5 12.4 13.6 

16 to 17 years....... 19.1 17.0 18.3 17.6 16.8 16.1 16.2 16.6 15.5 16.9 livers 14.3 17.3 15.1 15.8 

18 to 19 years....... 14.1 13.1 12.6 11:5 q2s7 12.2 12.6 13.2 132 13.6 13.5 13.7 13.9 10.5 12.4 

20 to 24 years... 8.1 Theie 7.9 8.0 8.3 8.1 7.6 7.2 8.2 75 7.8 ee: 7.3 7.4 7.3 
25 years and over... 3.2 3.0 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.1 3.0 2.9 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.9 2.8 Ze 
25 to 54 years.... : 3.3 3.0 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.9 29 PAS) 2.9 2.8 2.7 

55 years And OVET........0:200 2.8 2.8 Pah 2.8 PAT h 3.0 2.9 2.9 2.8 2.6 2.5 2.5 2.8 2.8 27 
Women, 16 years and ovet............ 4.6 4.3 4.6 4.2 4.4 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.2 41 4.2 4.1 4.3 4.0 
16 to 24 yealS.........++. 9.8 9.5 9.5 8.9 9.1 9.1 9.3 10.0 9.6 9.8 8.9 8.9 9.6 10.2 8.9 
16 to 19 years... 12.9 13.2 13.4 12.2 13.0 12.6 13.2 14.7 13.4 13.0 1777) 11.1 12.6 14.4 11.6 
16 to 17 years 15.1 15.5 14.8 14.5 15.7 14.7 15.6 15.6 16.3 16.1 15.1 13.7 14.3 15.4 13.3 

18 to 19 years... 11.5 11.6 12.1 10.9 10.9 win he4 11.6 14.5 11.4 10.8 10.5 8.9 11.6 13.7 10.4 

20 to 24 years... 7.8 1 Won 6.9 6.8 i) 7.0 mie 7.2 7.9 7.0 7.6 7.8 rer Te 
25 YEarS AN OVET........eesereeeeesee 3.6 3.3 3.6 3.3 3.5 3.5 3.3 3.2 3.1 3.1 3.2 3.2 3.0 3.2 3.0 
25 to 54 years 3.8 3.4 3.7 3.4 35 3.6 3.4 3.4 3.2 3.3 3.2 3.3 3.0 3.3 3.2 

55 years and over. 2.6 2.8 3.1 2.6 3.3 2.9 2.4 2a 2.5 2.6 2.9 3.1 3.3 ay 2.0 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


Mar. Feb. ar. Mar. Feb. ar. 
State 1999 | 2000 | 2000° State 1999 | 2000 | 2000° 
t at! 
Alabaim aiecacertosccveressyscerssrecine cvscunenacsezce 4.7 4.6 4i2)\l MISSOUM i evacecsesvaysecravsovrervocuvonsemoeeadanmion? 3.6 2.6 2.9 
AASKasyciccnencscssrcte nse tcesererens ben crtouranesnasssnccr 6.6 5.8 GiOll| MONTANE: ecacoxevececnressce-metenntuteceessonmevesy ores 5.4 4.8 4.8 
PALIZONAY srettccstseoescesesnrcencceatnseede 45 3.9 9:91) ODLASKA: ccczcisassahissvars-naeccasvacesenvepnanurnxes 3.0 2.7 2.4 
IEKBNISAS oecccicscnexcnscxoiaiiounitenciuvey 46 47 ALT NOV EADS ea secteccansscevereceresnnsddnxnoadaaddssepueansnn 4.3 3.7 3.8 
CANO. cc cecccectaenioncensarsars secs as de ann endors 5.5 4.6 4.9]| New Hampshire..........cccccesscesseeseeersneeenes 3.0 2.6 2.1 
COLOF ACO: foc cstasosansancs testes cum iannanencccssensenenvertt 3.0 2.8 257 '|| (NOW SOISOYccoxcevcosucsascersntusventsntysevaanhaveyants 4.7 4.1 3.7 
Connecticut 33 25 2.3|| New Mexico.. Rte cevecnasmemndeda st 5.6 5.5 5.4 
Delaware........... 3.6 3.5 BD NOW VOR: cscsencesvsveservencsdetdnazenaasataiisonssnea 52 47 46 
District of Columbia.. 6.7 5.5 5711) NOP Car OR Ghiricceccescanrecnntsesaxanveteuniuets es me 3.1 3.4 3.4 
Le (o) Ae F: Beprscsae cece necere oc creereeeerri TTT eee POLE 3.9 3.7 eT NOPE DakO teliteeecerexecnessoneucanensrsadeceerapenaees 3.7 3.1 2.9 
GOOrGiaierearsssssuscusseanscnrecoss<ceonecerinex snes 4.2 3.4 BLA ON Ossevecercauvnecevscersseeet ess ts dacwem seomemer memes 4.2 4.3 3.9 
Hawaii. 6.0 4.7 A 7h|) OKANO Ma vacasanenc snus nsivacensan necevees aseaser aa 3.8 2.9 3.1 
Idaho... 5.6 4.4 A OVGQOMscanceneveosacsecesenazesaveccnesyeaaensevanesea 6.0 4.9 47 
WN OS ceasvsanrcec ccseecactcesvesesteseuesoreaaeusccseent 41 4.3 4.4|| PENNSYIVAMAsierssaccusncerscarwesssovessoussSoasnraser 4.5 4.2 3.9 
WAG EN Actas cassesacecs ceosionsateay ed ccna se scessavedtican 3.0 3.2 3.241] ROS ISIANG visecssiceccesseicancsceannacaneenstcsen 4.0 3.8 3.7 
lowa. 2.7 2.2 2 Mill SOW CANOMNGscsseccssscnswecsascnssescncaeeaesanenee 4.4 41 3.7 
WEISS cose ctcesnncrsv np cxxcrntsnesstesetiesinrvasspntentand 2.9 3.3 Bi2 fl) SOUL DAKO aevenecerancereuxccuaeuseeusees«spmecesa: 3.1 2.4 2.1 
WKOTMUGK Vesvrssaccvcccteyesnsseecesceses-vecnusccoware 47 4.2 3:8)]|| HOMNOSSEG!.craiscsscesesccesvccssssreusasceexonccescee 4.2 3.5 3.5 
WOUISIAIN Ae vensvcexscuu cncsvecssacaresesusetecuvnceceesoeey 5:5 4.8 G2) TEXAS. sroceraveccvuwcssunauenscaviuvensncaatbunwsasacsancasa 46 4.5 46 
IMAGING tec ccaccceeccanseansnccescccusueavecuseeeacced 4.2 3.4 3.5|| Utah.. weed 41 3.0 2.8 
ey 1 hate eeesaeceesceere porter. EERE eee 3.8 3.0 3-0)! MORINOUE scacenascecssscausesage eee us canen ee camvegeends 3.2 2.8 2.4 
MaSSACHUSCUS se. sceresces cee ceveccrerteaccunvcsncrtoes, 3.1 3.1 2.4|| Virginia...... 2.7} 2 reg 
WGRIQANT ccc cscor nese cerannsenicatecesnncancceseters 3.9 2.7 2.8|| Washington.. 48 47 45 
Minnesota.. , 29 2.6 2.7|| West Virginia 6.9 57 5.1 
MISSISSIPPI ieecccessscnsrdsvccapncacc-sennaasacnteesccst 5.2 5.6 '5:5)|| WISCONSIN cesosesaxaceesoronnsstye manne Oosaveneeeee ss 3.1| 2.8 3.1 
WYOMING sevasocsse cae ccenesconarpekcahnarcuaeuradenaecee 5.0 4.2 4.0 
° = preliminary 
11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 
[In thousands] 
Mar. Feb. Mar. Mar. Feb. Mar. 
cies 1999 | 2000 | 2000? oe 1999 | 2000 | 2000° 
= — = 

FUDAN areceenesssenncemrentissectcseswensss 1,916.0 1,946.9 1,947.9 | MISSOUII.. ccsSeccccxnssccesacespernevapweces J 2,711.5 2,738.4 2,746.1 
Alaska..... 276.0 278.7 27938 MONTANA. cncececeosnzeccssssnsovnnacesnncs 379.9 386.2 389.8 
Arizona... 2,128.5 2,222.5 2,226.6 886.6 893.5 895.1 
Arkansas aes 1,136.6 1,162.3 1,163.4 970.6 1,008.7 1,012.4 
CAMMONMaleesiccrtenstvsrvevirarrcae|  18,855.5 14,252.5 14,268.1 601.4 612.4 612.2 
COLAO sae dasscyaisseecancsnsoeecreyeavarsen 2,106.9 2,182.1 2,189.9 || NOW JOrSe@Y...cnssccciossescnccssssceusssees 3,846.4 3,902.0 3,912.3 
Connecticut 1,665.1 1,686.8 1,692.6 || NeW Me@XICO..........cccccsesccsscesennes 726.2 737.2 740.5 
Delaware........... * 410.1 419.6 421.2 || New York....... 8,399.6 8,566.2 8,578.7 
District of Columbia.............ccesee4 614.9 621.2 619.8 || North Carolina... = 3,853.4 3,896.6 3,912.3 
FOV Aaa rcscvcevsvassrcsasssvesipoavecsaiars 6,795.9 7,061.0 7,086.5 |} North Dakota..........cccccceseseeseeeee 4 321.2 324.4 325.0 
GOOKG ss cstacsarapectsevavisecccceoscervand 3,838.3 3,974.1 SSO 7a WO cearsscctusnusussvoatsvveeensmennmeh nee 5,529.6 5,593.0 5,595.0 
Hawaii. a 529.5 537.2 539.6 || Oklahoma... 1,456.0 1,480.5 1,482.1 
(AO se iirserdrsastssoncsticaveravin snatennes 532.9 551.5 555.2 || Oregon.... 1,566.4 1,592.7 1,587.2 
DNS ccartashssicatinsshtvanonesetoniyy 5,943.4 5,985.5 6,001.1 || Pennsylvania. wn 5,566.4 5,608.8 5,626.0 
NPA chin ciaisahevcvsucssedscetivcueverevatats 2,951.8 2,986.4 2,988.1) |] RAOde! IslaMGsiciesessscssvsnseevvcenes 461.8 468.8 468.6 
LOW Gis sernactsinressexedti carvan ne aineck oe 1,464.4 1,481.2 1,485.2 || South Carolina...........ccscccsseereeee 1,819.4 1,862.2 1,866.1 
KANSAS rrcemtssncncan vari vacterrtveneeea 1,324.7 1,339.6 1,343.1 || South Dakota. 369.7 378.8 380.8 
IGOUCKY itarvarcsedérrowtartdavensvcerti ches) 1,781.4 1,825.9 1,827.9 || Tennessee..... 2,666.0 2,697.8 2,716.7 
LOUIS ANG vecousssacernccasastavaccevessviere 1,896.0 1,905.1 1908.7 I TORBBsccsscccesccesn 9,125.9 9,306.5 9,351.5 
IMEI iss acpssecescasntosdicgeutvvuanaaiuaneen 582.7 597.7 BOG yl URE veces cs inncutuatteneantonveck tare etes 1,041.1 1,065.6 1,067.4 
MEN VIAN Gia triccrcsiyecerrececcccncscecieey| | L2j;G0740 2,424.6 ZiASSGO | VORMONE cess sseaticassssneserinowantnaey 289.4 294.6 295.9 
Massachusetts.............::ccsccceseeees 3,214.2 3,273.9 3,275.1 || Virginia....... 3,390.1 3,458.4 3,461.0 
MICHIGAN itinicscncanicsrenne|) 4616.6 4,548.0 4,554.1 || Washington 2,635.3 2,658.7 2,678.9 
Minnesota... 2,592.1 2,648.2 2,649.2 || West Virginia. 724.7 729.1 734.4 
Mississippi. 1,148.9 1,158.9 1,159.9 || Wisconsin...... 2,766.1 2,801.0 2,811.1 

WYOMING) cnivacerssevcaneeee 232.2 236.1 235.8 


® = preliminary 


NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 


Industry Annual average|| 1999 2000 
1998 | 1999 Apr. _| May June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. | Mar.’ | Apr.? 
-| 125,826 | 128,615 | 128,134 | 128,162 | 128,443 | 128,816 | 128,945 | 129,048 | 129,332 | 129,589 | 129,898 | 130,292 | 130,319 | 130,777 | 131,117 
PRIVATE SECTOR... 106,007 | 108,455 | 108,035 | 108,085 | 108,338 | 108,663 | 108,735 | 108,830 | 109,095 | 109,320 | 109,583 | 109,927 | 109,937 | 110,237 | 110,470 
GOODS-PRODUCING 25,347 | 25,240 | 25,288) 25,199] 25,180 | 25,247] 25,148| 25,186 | 25,198 | 25,257) 25,283 | 25,410] 25,382) 25,471 | 25,431 
Mining 590 535 538 531 526 528 §24 527 528 527 529 530 532 536 540 
Metal mining... 6 50 49 49 49 48 48 47 48 48 49 48 49 48 48 48 
Oil and gas extraction................ 339 293 294 287 285 285 285 287 289 288 291 292 296 301 305 
Nonmetallic minerals, 
except fuels. 109 109 109 109 109 110 109 109 109 108 108 108 108 108 108 
Construction 5,985 6,273 6,277 6,239 6,258 6,270 6,246 6,293 6,314 6,369 6,393 6,504 6,484 6,574 6,519 
General building contractors...) 1,372 1,434 1,428 1,427 1,430 1,432 1,426 1,440 1,445 1,450 1,454 1,474 1,480 1,492 1,482 
Heavy construction, except 
EOIN ae cece n sai gatecanevencconsssee 838 862 874 854 857 857 852 857 861 870 878 900 881 903 889 
Special trades contractors......... 3,744 3,978 3,975 3,958 3,971 3,981 3,968 3,996 4,008 4,049 4,061 4,130 4,123 4,179 4,148 
Manufacturing........seccsecseresereee 18,772 | 18,432 | 18,473] 18,429] 18,396) 18,449] 18378] 18,366 | 18,356} 18,361 | 18,361 | 18,376) 18,366] 18,361 | 18,372 
Production workers. 12,930 | 12,662] 12,696 | 12,662 | 12,623] 12,691 12,622 | 12,617} 12,608) 12,613} 12,613 | 12,627] 12,617 | 12,602] 12,612 
Durable goods. | 11,170} 10,985 | 10,993} 10,971 10,960 | 11,015] 10,975} 10,959] 10,952} 10,954] 10,960} 10,973} 10,973} 10,977] 10,987 
Production workersS............+ 7,643 7,511 7,519 7,504 7,487 7,549 7,513 7,496 7,489 7,487 7,485 7,505 7,507 7,501 7,509 
Lumber and wood products..... 813 826 824 824 824 826 826 827 829 829 828 827 830 827 826 
Furniture and fixtures.............. 530 540 536 537 538 546 543 544 546 544 543 543 545 545 546 
Stone, clay, and glass 
563 569 570 569 568 571 568 569 568 §71 574 577 574 577 575 
Primary metal industries.......... 712 690 691 689 687 692 688 685 685 686 687 686 687 689 688 
Fabricated metal products....... 1,501 1,489 1,489 1,487 1,485 1,493 1,484 1,486 1,487 1,489 1,489 1,491 1,493 1,496 1,501 
Industrial machinery and 
SQUMDIMIONE srevcstxesrscxseserqeore cess 2,203 2,129 2,132 2,129 2,128 2,131 2,122 2,117 2,116 2,118 2,120 2,115 2,118 2,111 2,112 
Computer and office 
EQUIPMENE...........esessereeeeeees 379 360 361 362 364 360 359 358 358 358 359 357 356 352 350 
Electronic and other electrical 
equipment wel 1,704 1,661 1,658 1,658 1,657 1,667 1,662 1,662 1,665 1,661 1,664 1,671 1,679 1,677 1,685 
Electronic components and 
ACCESSOSICS..........secveeseeesnees 660 639 635 635 637 639 641 640 643 643 645 647 652 652 656 
Transportation equipment.......J 1,884 1,855 1,864 1,853 1,849 1,863 1,859 1,848 1,838 1,834 1,831 1,841 1,828 1,835 1,832 
Motor vehicles and 
equipment.............. 990 1,000 996 996 998 1,014 1,012 1,006 1,001 1,000 1,001 1,010 1,014 1,009 1,010 
Aircraft and parts. 524 490 503 498 491 488 483 476 471 467 464 463 447 460 456 
Instruments and related 
PR OOUICIS sce cwerterenenceharareesee 868 839 842 839 837 840 836 833 830 833 833 830 829 831 832 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
INGUSTIOS 5 ceiescoscerncsssecaspesseser: 393 387 387 386 387 386 387 388 388 389 391 392 390 389 390 
Nondurable goods 7,602 7,446 7,480 7,458 7,436 7,434 7,403 7,407 7,404 7,407 7,401 7,403 7,393 7,384 7,385 
Production workers... coals “RepyAs YA 5,151 5,177 5,158 5,136 5,142 5,109 §,121 5,119 5,126 5,128 5,122 5,110 5,101 5,103 
Food and kindred products...... 1,686 1,685 1,689 1,688 1,680 1,681 1,666 1,679 1,680 1,686 1,686 1,689 1,680 1,679 1,684 
TODACCO PLOdUCtS.......--esececeees 41 39 38 38 39 39 36 38 38 39 38 38 38 35 38 
Textile mill products.............+ 598 562 567 563 560 559 557 553 551 553 551 549 550 549 548 
Apparel and other textile 
PLOGUCIS ar stsesasresrs rennet, 763 684 698 691 686 679 672 669 666 663 662 657 657 657 655 
Paper and allied products ; 675 659 662 661 659 659 658 657 655 655 655 654 653 652 651 
Printing and publishing..... ee 1,565 1,553 1,555 1,551 1,552 1,554 1,553 1,552 1,552 1,549 1,547 1,550 1,551 1,551 1,552 
Chemicals and allied products} 1,043 1,035 1,038 1,036 1,033 1,032 1,030 1,033 1,033 1,033 1,030 1,034 1,034 1,033 1,034 
Petroleum and coal products... 140 137 139 138 137 138 136 137 136 136 135 136 136 136 135 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
Plastics products............--++4 1,009 1,019 1,019 1,018 1,016 1,021 1,022 1,017 1,021 1,022 1,026 1,025 1,024 1,022 1,019 
Leather and leather products.. 83 74 75 74 74 72 73 72 72 71 71 71 70 70 69 
SERVICE-PRODUCING..... .| 100,480 | 103,375 | 102,846 | 102,963 | 103,263 | 103,569 | 103,797 | 103,862 | 104,134 | 104,332 | 104,615 | 104,882 | 104,937 | 105,306 | 105,686 
Transportation and public 
utilities. 6,600 6,792 6,750 6,758 6,781 6,799 6,813 6,831 6,841 6,862 6,897 6,902 6,898 6,914 6,937 
Transportation... a 4,276 4,425 4,397 4,402 4,423 4,438 4,445 4,455 4,458 4,474 4,501 4,507 4,499 4,512 4,539 
Railroad transportation............ 231 230 234 233 233 230 226 227 227 226 227 226 226 222 223 
Local and interurban 
passenger transit 468 482 483 480 483 483 488 486 486 487 487 491 490 489 495 
Trucking and warehousing.. 1,745 1,813 1,800 1,802 1,810 1,817 1,817 1,825 1,828 1,839 1,845 1,849 1,841 1,848 1,858 
Water transportation... 180 181 180 180 181 182 182 182 182 180 182 181 185 185 187 
Transportation by air 1,183 1,237 1,220 1,226 1,234 1,240 1,246 1,250 1,251 1,257 1,273 1,277 1,271 1,280 1,283 
Pipelines, except natural gas... 14 13 14 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 
Transportation services.......... 455 469 466 468 469 473 473 472 471 472 474 470 473 475 480 
Communications and public 
utilities. 2,324 2,366 2,353 2,356 2,358 2,361 2,368 2,376 2,383 2,388 2,396 2,395 2,399 2,402 2,398 
Communications.... 1,469 1,522 1,508 1,513 1,513 1,519 1,525 1,533 1,541 1,546 1,553 1,552 1,561 1,565 1,562 
Electric, gas, and sanitary 
BORVICOS 7 intaenterenesceneeresaad 855 845 845 843 845 842 843 843 842 842 843 843 838 837 836 
Wholesale trade... 6,831 7,004 6,965 6,977 6,993 7,012 7,031 7,041 7,064 7,070 7,088 7,108 7,121 7,142 7,145 
Retail trade.........cssseeseserenensenees 22,296 | 22,787| 22,724| 22,748| 22,796 | 22,903] 22,888) 22,862 | 22,891 | 22,902 | 22,973) 23,018 | 23,016) 23,041 | 23,160 
Building materials and garden : 
supplies 948 987 982 979 982 986 988 992 1,001 1,004 1,007 1,012 1,017 1,030 1,022 
General merchandise stores. 2,730 2,775 2,799 2,784 2,782 2,778 2,774 2,762 2,756 2,753 2,793 2,798 2,775 2,766 2,766 
Department stores 2,426 2,472 2,499 2,486 2,482 2,476 2,468 2,460 2,455 2,450 2,479 2,477 2,470 2,461 2,463 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[In thousands] 
Annual average 1999 2000 ! 
Industry - | 
| 


1998 | 1999 | Apr. May | June | July | Aug. Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dee. ‘i el Feb. | Mar.’ | Apr.? 
1| 3,484 3.478 | 3,498 


Food stores. 3,482 3,483 3,492 3,487 3,479 3,478 3,484 3,478 3,481 3,480 3,482 3,48 

Automotive dealers and 
SErVICE StatiONS........cecceeeceeees 2,341 2,406 2,399 2,400 2,403 2,407 2,409 2,415 2,420 2,424 2,432 2,445 2,442 2,454 2,455 
New and used car dealers....... 1,048 1,081 1,074 1,077 1,080 1,085 1,089 1,091 1,092 1,096 1,097 1,100 1,103 1,108 1,109 


Apparel and accessory stores... 1,143 1,180 1,163 1,172 1,178 1,192 1,191 1,189 1,200 1,198 1,177 1,178 1,193 1,195 1,204 
Furniture and home furnishings 

SLOLOS vist ccsastavseriecetnensesscanees 1,026 1,085 1,081 1,084 1,091 1,090 1,094 1,097 1,099 1,095 1,102 1,102 1,107 1,115 1,119 
Eating and drinking places. 7,760 7,904 7,863 7,880 7,911 7,989 7,960 7,932 7,925 7,943 7,986 7,987 7,980 7,981 8,061 
Miscellaneous retail 


establishments..........0000000 2,867 2,968 2,945 2,962 2,970 2,983 2,988 2,997 3,009 3,005 2,994 3,015 3,018 3,022 3,035 
Finance, insurance, and 
real estate.. 7,407 7,632 7,611 7,621 7,636 7,647 7,650 7,653 7,668 7,675 7,685 7,685 7,698 7,689 7,696 


3,593 3,706 3,697 3,706 3,709 3,715 3,716 3,715 3,719 3,723 3,727 3,726 3,732 3,726 3,732 
2,042 2,047 2,050 2,047 2,045 2,044 2,046 2,047 2,047 2,044 2,040 2,040 2,038 2,034 2,036 
1,468 1,465 1,467 1,465 1,463 1,462 1,464 1,466 1,464 1,460 1,458 1,458 1,457 1,456 1,455 


Finance 
Depository institutions.... 
Commercial banks.... 


Savings institutions. ea 258 256 257 256 256 256 255 255 254 254 252 251 250 247 247 
Nondepository institutions.......J 658 714 716 720 721 721 719 713 rut 711 713 708 708 701 699 
Security and commodity 

DIORGIS cc caseastrwcesercanscnnsniceeit 645 679 668 672 676 682 685 686 691 697 702 705 712 717 725 
Holding and other investment 

248 266 263 267 267 268 266 269 270 271 272 273 274 274 272 


Insurance... 
Insurance carriers. 
Insurance agents, brokers, 


2,344 2,402 2,395 2,399 2,402 2,404 2,407 2,410 2,414 2,411 2,416 2,406 2,412 2,410 2,412 
1,598 1,635 1,631 1,635 1,638 1,635 1,636 1,637 1,641 1,636 1,639 1,632 1,636 1,633 1,634 


ANIGISOIVICD rcrevscearsecerunvesexezrne 746 767 764 764 764 769 771 773 773 775 777 774 776 777 778 
Real estate.. 1,471 1,525 1,519 1,516 1,525 1,528 1,527 1,528 1,535 1,541 1,542 1,553 1,554 1,553 1,552 
Services'..... 37,526 | 39,000} 38,697 | 38,782] 38,952| 39,055| 39,205| 39,257| 39,433) 39,554] 39,657 | 39,804 | 39,822 | 39,980) 40,101 
Agricultural services.. Be 706 759 755 751 757 760 757 763 766 774 765 788 782 799 798 


Hotels and other lodging place: 1,776 1,799 1,791 1,786 1,797 1,807 1,813 1,811 1,806 1,812 1,807 1,800 1,805 1,822 1,835 
Personal services 1,195 1,206 1,204 1,189 1,200 1,207 1,207 1,210 1,210 1,214 1,225 1,231 1,228 1,234 1,235 
Business services.. 8,584 9,123 9,010 9,047 9,088 9,148 9,186 9,204 9,303 9,336 9,392 9,416 9,424 9,482 9,537 


Services to buildings... ‘a 950 988 978 979 984 992 998 1,000 1,003 1,003 1,000 999 1,003 1,008 1,004 
Personnel supply services....... 3,230 3,405 3,350 3,366 3,387 3,422 3,418 3,440 3,490 3,501 3,513 3,505 3,523 3,556 3,613 
Help supply services............., 2,872 3,017 2,975 2,986 3,000 3,025 3,024 3,032 3,099 3,097 3,108 3,100 3,119 3,148 3,194 
Computer and data 
processing services............... 1,599 1,781 1,749 1,765 1,781 1,794 1,806 1,814 1,823 1,829 1,842 1,852 1,859 1,868 1,876 
Auto repair services 
and parking ef 1,144 1,185 1,178 1,182 1,184 1,185 1,185 1,190 1,196 1,197 1,198 1,202 1,202 1,196 1,196 
Miscellaneous repair services... 382 397 396 398 395 395 396 398 400 400 405 | 403 406 407 407 
Motion pictures..........:csssecenes 573 600 587 604 611 609 608 608 612 613 609 | 616 609 608 617 
Amusement and recreation 
BONVICES say acts iecussaesecsacsevexvesens 1,601 1,696 1,668 1,675 1,695 1,694 1,712 1,713 1,730 1,734 1,725 1,759 1,762 1,763 1,778 
Health Services...........eeeceeeeee 9,846 9,973 9,951 9,954 9,964 9,975 9,993 9,999 | 10,009 | 10,026 | 10,038; 10,057/| 10,059] 10,071 10,078 
Offices and clinics of medical 
QOCUORS soe csasvtenerassscatintcny vance, 1,803 1,865 1,856 1,860 1,864 1,868 1,874 1,876 1,880 1,885 1,886 1,895 1,898 1,907 1,912 
Nursing and personal care 
facilities... 1,762 1,755 1,753 Wt 55 1,755 1,754 1,755 1,756 1,756 1,756 1,759 1,760 1,762 1,763 1,763 
Hospitals... «| 3,926 3,970 3,966 3,966 3,969 3,968 3,973 3,977 3,978 3,978 3,985 3,992 3,989 3,990 3,987 
Home health care services...... 672 655 656 653 653 655 658 657 658 658 659 658 656 653 654 
LOgal SCPVICES........cseseseneeerseeeey 973 1,002 998 999 1,002 1,000 1,004 1,007 1,009 1,012 1,015 1,017 1,014 1,014 1,010 


Educational services... 
Social services.......... 


2,177 2,270 2,254 2,265 2,272 2,278 2,288 2,289 2,288 2,298 2,304 2,297 2,298 2,321 2,332 
2,644 2,782 2,755 2,760 2,778 2,763 2,799 2,803 2,817 2,840 2,850 2,872 2,876 2,889 2,900 


Child day care services.. 605 632 628 629 633 632 631 631 634 646 650 657 655 660 659 

Residential care. ray 747 781 772 775 tiie 781 785 788 792 796 801 803 807 810 816 
Museums and botanical and 

zoological gardens. 93 94 94 93 94 94 95 94 95 96 95 96 95 96 98 


Membership organizations.. 


ma 2,361 2,402 2,392 2,394 2,409 2,403 2,409 2,408 2,409 2,411 2,418 2,420 2,420 2,422 2,420 
Engineering and management 


BOIVICGS. viscstasneatsvsosstsicunvcsaiccast 3,185 3,420 3,370 3,391 3,411 3,441 3,458 3,464 3,487 3,496 3,515 3,532 3,544 3,558 3,561 
Engineering and architectural , 
BVICOE. ii cecdgnanensietostancel 905 944 939 940 942 948 948 948 954 959 964 973 976 977 980 
Management and public 
HOLA OM Gzeccrnnyacascenssunecearnintacrn 1,034 1,158 1,133 1,143 1,153 1,165 1,178 1,180 1,193 1,196 1,213 1,220 1,218 1,225 1,226 
Government... 


19,819 | 20,160 | 20,099 | 20,077 | 20,105) 20,153] 20,210} 20,218 | 20,237] 20,269} 20,315] 20,365| 20,382] 20,540) 20,647 


Federal 2,686 2,669 2,688 2,666 2,664 2,656 2,651 2,654 2,643 2,648 2,645 2,665 2,702 2,818 2,887 


Federal, except Postal 


1,796 1,809 1,788 1,789 1,779 1,779 1,785 1,780 1,780 1,780 1,799 1,836 1,953 2,022 
4,695 4,688 4,677 4,675 4,682 4,706 4,717 4,722 4,729 4,730 4,727 4,725 4,733 4,739 
1,953 1,955 1,941 1,934 1,947 1,965 1,965 1,960 1,967 1,969 1,967 1,962 1,967 1.969 
2,743 2,733 2,736 2,741 2,735 2,741 2,752 2,762 2,762 2,761 2,760 2,763 2,766 2770 
12,796 | 12,723 | 12,734) 12,766 | 12,815 | 12,853) 12,847 | 12,872 | 12,892] 12,940] 12,973) 12,955] 12,989 13,021 
7,082 7,265 7,206 7,225 7,239 7,268 7,308 7,295 7,305 7,318 7,351 7,365 7,347 7,365 7,398 
«| 5,440 5,531 5,517 5,509 5,527 5,547 5,545 5,552 5,567 5,574 5,589 5,608 5,608 5,624 5,623 
" Includes other industries not shown separately. 


Education.. 
Other local government. 


P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 


data seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 1999 2000 
Industry T 
1998 | 1999 | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar.” | Apr.? 
PRIVATE SECTOR inccccsccosccccccacscecevess 34.6 34.5 34.4 34.4 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.4 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.6 34.5 34.5 34.6 
GOODS-PRODUCING..................222200000 41.0 41.0 40.9 41.0 41.2 41.2 441 41.1 411 41.3 40.9 4441 41.3 41.2 41.4 
MINING 2oreaceenc-ncuhaecasc cccotsssssssusvssavvacevancd 43.9 43.8 43.8) 44.1 44.0 45.1 44.2 44.3 44.1 44.2 44.2 44.9 44.7 44.7 45.0 
MANUFACTURING.................-000eeeeeseees 41.7 417 41.6 41.7 417 41.9 41.8 41.8 41.8 41.7 41.6 41.7 41.8 41.7 42.1 
OVGRIMOINOUITS. s.nentes carte -seeeeroed 4.6 46 4.3 4.6 47 4.7 47 47 47 4.6 4.6 4.7 48 4.6 4.9 
Durable goods... 42.3 42.2 424 42.2| 423 42.5 424} 424) 42.3 42.2 421 42.3| 424 42:3:|| “42.7 
Overtime hours. 48 48 4.3 47 48 49 4.9 49 48 47 48 48 49 48 SA 
Lumber and wood products... 441 41.2 41.2 41.2 444 444 414.3] 414 41.1 414 40.9 411 41.0 40.8 40.9 
Furniture and fixtures............. 40.6 40.3} 404} 40.4 40.4 40.6 40.3} 40.4 40.2 39.9} 40.0 40.2 40.4 40.3 | 40.8 
Stone, clay, and glass products........... 43.5 43.4 43.1 43.4 43.4 43.6 43.6 43.6 43.4 43.9 43.3 43.6 43.5 43.3 43.4 
Primary metal industries................00.4 44.2 44.2 44.0 44.3) 44.3 44.5 44.4 44.4 44.3 44.3 44.4 44.5 44.5 44.4 44.8 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
PROGUCTS 55. coteeeespescescecrerseratesssasonoeee 44.6 44.8 44.5 44.8 45.2 45.2 45.1 45.0 45.0 45.3 45.5 45.1 45.5 45.0 44.7 
Fabricated metal products 42.3 42.2 41.8 424 42.1 42.3 42.4 42.3] 42.1 424 41.9 42.3} 42.5 42.4| 43.0 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 42.8 42.2 41.9 42.1 42.0 42.4 42.4 42.4 42.4 42.2 42.2 42.5 42.4 42.4 42.9 
Electronic and other electrical 
equipment 41.4 41.4 41.1 41.5 41.5 41.7 Ailieg: 41.6 41.6 41.4 41.2 414 41.6 41.9 42.3 
Transportation equipment eae 43.4 43.8 44.0 43.5| 442 44.4 44.0 44.0} 43.9 ASO Acs ee aoc, 44.1 43.8) 44.3 
Motor vehicles and equipment........... 43.5 45.0 45.1 44.4 45.4 46.0 45.2 45.2 45.3 44.7 44.4 45.1 45.1 44.7 45.5 
Instruments and related products......... 41.3 41.5 416) 416] 415 417 41.6 41.6 41.5 41.5 41.6 41.2 41.2 444 41.5 
Miscellaneous manufacturing.............-. 39.9 39.9 39.6 | 40.2 40.0 40.1 40.1 40.0 39.8 39.6 39.9 39.4 39.5 39.4 39.8 
Nondurable googd5S.........c.sccssessseeesseres 40.9 40.9 40.9] 41.0 41.0 444 40.9 40.9} 41.0 41.0 40.9 40.9} 41.0 40.8} 41.3 
Overtime hours.............. 4.3 44 4.2 44 45 4.5 4.4 4.4 4.5 4.4 4.5 4.4 45 4.3 4.6 
Food and kindred products. 41.7 41.8 41.9 41.8 41.8 42.0 41.6 41.7 42.0 41.9 41.6 41.6 41.5 41.5 41.9 
Textile mill products 41.0 40.9 41.0 41.0 40.6} 41.3 40.9 40.8 | 41.3 41.2 41.2 40.9} 41.8 41.5| 41.8 
Apparel and other textile products 37.3 37.4 37.5 37.8 37.7 37.5 37.3 375 37.5 37.3 37.4 37.6 37.8 37.7 38.1 
Paper and allied products 43.4 43.5 43.6 43.5 43.5] 43.5 43.7| 43.5) 43.5 43.5 | 43.2 43.3} 43.5 43.2 43.6 
Printing and publishing............2:.::-:0+- 38.3 38.2 38.1 38.3 38.3 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.4 38.3 38.2 38.3 38.3 38.1 38.6 
Chemicals and allied products............. 43.2 43.0 43.0 43.0 43.0 43.1 43.3 43.2 43.1 43.1 43.1 43.0 42.8 42.5 42.9 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
PIASUICS DOGNICIS 353-2 ccscxracre-ccacenepesscecd 41.7 41.7 41.5 41.9 41.8 41.7 41.6 41.7 41.5 41.5 41.3 41.7 41.5 41.3 42.1 
Leather and leather products............... 37.6 Sid: 38.1 38.4 37.9 37.9 38.2 37.2 a7.0 37.6 36.8 S725: 38.1 38.0 38.7 
SERVICE-PRODUCING..............s0escceeseees z 32.9 32.8 32.8} 328) 32.8 32.9 32.9 32.8 32.8 32.8 32.9} 32.9 32.8 32.9 32.9 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES i ccsceccnccovessccncnsess04 39.5 38.7 39.0 38.8 38.9 38.7 38.9 38.6 38.5 38.2 38.5 | 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.6 
WHOLESALE TRADE ...............000eeeeeseee4 38.4 38.4 38.4 38.3 38.4 38.4 38.4 38.5 38.6 38.4 38.5 38.6 38.4 38.5 38.8 
RETAIL TRADE 29.0 29.0 29.0 29.1 29.1 29.1 29.0 28.8 | 28.9 28.9 | 29.1 29.2 29.0 29.1 29.0 


P = preliminary. 


Note: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 


seasonally adjusted 
eee 
Annual average 1999 2000 
Industry 7 + r 
1998 | 1999 | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar.’ | Apr.? 
———- = t = 
PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars)..| $ 12.78 | $ 13.24 | $13.14 | $13.18 | $13.24 | $13.28 | $13.29 | $13.35 | $13.39 | $13.40 | $13.44 | $13.49 | $13.54 | $13.58 | $13.64 
GoodS-producing...........sssesseeeeeees 14.34| 14.82] 14.67] 14.75] 14.85] 14.90] 14.90] 14.93] 14.97] 14.99] 15.03] 15.10] 15.17] 15.21] 15.28 
Mini ferseccse scout onecrse veseresnecrret 16.90 | 17.04] 16.87] 17.05] 16.96] 17.23] 17.12] 17.09] 17.09] 16.93] 17.01} 17.01] 17.04] 17.14] 17.21 
Construction... 16.59 | 17.13] 16.97) 17.08] 17.16] 17.18] 17.15] 17.21] 17.27] 17.31] 17.42| 17.44] 17.55] 17.62] 17.72 
Manufacturing 13.49} 13.91] 13.79| 13.85] 13.95] 14.02] 14.03] 14.04] 14.07] 14.06} 14.09] 14.15] 14.21] 14.22] 14.30 
Excluding overtime 12.79| 13.18] 13.09] 13.13] 13.20] 13.26] 13.28. 13.29] 13.33] 13.32] 13.35] 13.42] 13.45] 13.48] 13.51 
Service-Producing....sssecssccsseecseeereee| 12.27 | 12.74] 12.65] 12.68] 12.73] 12.77] 12.79] 12.85 | 12.89] 1290] 12.95] 12.98] 13.03] 13.07] 13.13 
Transportation and public utilities.......| 15.31] 15.67| 15.60] 15.65] 15.65| 15.70) 15.70} 15.76] 15.76] 15.81] 15.94) 15.87) 15.98] 16.04| 16.11 
Wholesale trade 14.06} 14.59] 14.44| 14.48] 14.56] 14.61| 14.63) 14.74] 14.80) 14.81] 14.88] 14.99] 14.94] 15.01| 15.00 
Retail trade 8.73 9.08} 9.03| 9.04] 906] 910] 913] 915] 918) 920] 926! 926] 931] 9.34) 9.39 
Finance, insurance, and realestate...) 14.06} 14.61| 14.58] 14.60] 14.62| 14.68) 14.63] 14.70| 14.72| 14.73) 14.75| 14.88) 14.85| 14.94) 14.98 
Services... 12.85 | 13.38] 13.28] 13.33] 13.38] 13.42] 13.44] 13.49] 1355] 13.55] 13.60] 13.64] 1369] 13.73] 13.79 
PRIVATE SECTOR (in constant (1982) ; 
CLONE) Sertcces cece restracesesstsas esac aces satorsesenry 7.75 7.86| 7.83| 7.85| 7.89| 7.88| 7.87] 7.86| 7.87] 7.86] 7.87] 7.88] 7.87| 7.84 = 


a  —————————————————————————————————— 


— Data not available. 


? = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual average 1999 2000 
Industry i in 5 5 
1998 4999 | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar.” | Apr. 
sl. =, + 
PRIVATE SECTOR............cssccsccsseneeree $12.78 | $13.24 | $13.16 | $13.19 | $13.14 | $13.15 | $13.20 | $13.38 | $13.41 | $13.43 $13.47 | $13.58 | $13.58 | $13.60 | $13.71 
MINING Ser ces cet cereroccatectaccestss sen cescysecscees 16.90 17.04 | 16.93|) 17.00} 16.93 "47.12! 17.01! 17.10] 17.00] 16.95] 17.13] 17.24] 17.13] 17.17] 17.22 
CONSTRUCTION........222:ccceeseeenseereeneseeey 16.59 17.13 | 16.85| 17.02! 17.08| 17.22| 17.26] 17.41] 17.49] 17.37| 17.42] 17.34] 17.37| 17.48) 17.60 
MANUFACTURING. .........20222eeeceeseeeeees 13.49 13.91] 13.80| 13.85! 13.91] 13.92] 13.95] 14.11) 14.04] 14.08| 14.21| 14.19] 14.19] 14.22] 14.30 
Durable goods. .............s.cscsernseceneees 13.98 14.40 | 14.27| 14.34] 14.40] 14.38] 14.47] 1463] 14.55| 14.58] 14.73| 14.72| 14.73| 14.76] 14.83 
Lumber and wood products..............-.] 11.10 11.46] 11.37| 11.42| 11.45] 11.52] 11.53] 11.55] 11.59] 11.59] 11.63] 11.66} 11.62) 11.62] 11.72 
Furniture and fixtures............:ccsccceees 10.90 11.23 11.14 11.14 11.16 11.24 11.28 11.33 11.33 11.35 11.46 11.46 11.50 11.57 11.61 
Stone, clay, and glass products.......... 13.60 13.90| 13.75| 13.87| 13.94] 14.00] 13.97] 14.12] 14.02| 14.07| 14.00} 13.98) 14.00] 14.06 14.23 
Primary metal industrieS...........:..:00004] 15.49 15.85 | 15.62] 15.75] 15.91] 16.03) 15.99] 16.20} 16.02) 16.14] 16.19| 16.22 | 16.30) 16.36] 16.55 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
PRODUCES Se eerercersrvsseececcastanlaauavbenrers 18.43 18.87| 18.59] 18.79| 19.05] 19.12} 1899] 19.05| 18.96| 19.18] 19.16] 19.23) 19.40) 19.59] 19.86 
Fabricated metal products...............+ 13.06 13.46| 13.36) 13.45] 13.46] 13.45| 13.50] 13.61| 13.50| 13.57] 13.70) 13.69} 13.65| 13.67 | 13.69 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 14.47 15.01 | 14.85] 14.95] 14.99] 15.07) 15.13] 15.23] 15.18] 15.21] 15.36) 15.39} 15.40] 15.42| 15.44 
Electronic and other electrical 
Covi of ertelstercererpee ect seetesececee pre Deer 13.09 13.45 | 13.31] 13.38] 13.40] 13.49) 13.51) 13.62| 13.58] 13.59] 13.70) 13.74] 13.70} 13.68| 13.78 
Transportation equipment..............00+ 17.53 18.10 | 17.88] 17.98] 18.20| 17.94] 18.23] 18.56] 18.47| 18.46) 18.78| 18.64; 1865/| 18.77] 18.87 
Motor vehicles and equipment.......... 17.86 18.48} 18.31] 18.40] 1868] 1823] 18.61] 19.04] 18.93} 1887] 19.29] 19.07| 19.10] 19.23] 19.38 
Instruments and related products. 13.81 14.17 | 14.07] 14.10] 14.13] 14.25) 14.28| 14.30) 14.36) 14.34) 14.40] 14.38, 14.41 14.42 | 14.47 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 10.89 11.83 | 11.25] 11.25] 11.830] 14.32] 11.34] 11.46] 11.47] 11.43] 11.57) 11.54] 11.55] 11.57] 11.63 
Nondurable goods...........--:-:ssee2e000+0 12.76 13.17] 13.09] 13.11] 13.15] 13.22] 13.18] 13.385] 13.27] 13.33] 13.41] 13.39] 13.37] 13.40} 13.49 
Food and kindred products....... 11.80 12.10] 12.07) 12.11] 12.16] 12.15] 1208] 12.19] 12.10] 12.20} 12.29) 12.24] 12.24) 12.29] 12.42 
Tobacco products........... 18.55 19.07| 19.99] 20.63] 20.79| 21.15] 20.99] 1888] 17.77} 17.96| 17.97| 17.16] 17.40] 18.83) 19.05 
Textile mill products. mx 10.39 10.71 | 10.68] 10.69] 10.76) 10.71 | 10.72] 10.78} 10.72} 10.80} 10.84| 10.84] 10.85| 10.86} 10.93 
Apparel and other textile products...... 8.52 8.86 8.83 8.81 8.89 8.83 8.88 9.01 8.99 8.98 9.03 9.02 9.02 9.05 9.04 
Paper and allied products.............:0:++ 15.51 15.97 | 15.83] 15.91] 15.98] 16.05} 15.98] 16.27] 16.12] 16.12 16.15 | 16.05} 16.02) 16.04] 16.19 
Printing and publishing.........-..-:::-:++4 13.45 13.83 | 13.73] 13.74] 13.73) 13.80] 13.82] 13.97] 13.97] 14.01 14.11] 14.10] 14.13] 1419] 14.21 
Chemicals and allied products............ 17.12 17.47 | 17:27 | 17.39] 17.385} 17:49) 17.51) 17.78) 4772) 17.75) 47.795) A781 | 40.78 [1.75 | aig.o6 
Petroleum and coal products.............. 20.92 21.46] 21.49) 21.05] 21.14] 21.35) 21.29|) 21.62] 21.68| 21.83) 21.83) 21.68 | 22.08| 22.27) 21.94 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics PrOducts.........scseseeesseeeseseeee 11.87 12.31 | 12.23) 12.21] 12.25] 12.85 | 12.32] 12.46| 12.87 | 12.41) 1251] 12:55] 1251) 12:52) 1263 
Leather and leather products.............. 9.32 9.69 9.59 9.59 9.57 9.61 9.77 9.86 9.83 9.84 9.92 9.99 9.86 9.91 10.05 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBIC TIM taser escreostnattscoenes vases 1 15:34 15.67 | 15.57] 15.55] 15.56] 15.66] 15.67] 15.78} 15.76] 15.87) 15.94| 15.95] 16.02] 16.01} 16.14 
WHOLESALE TRADE ............s:eeceseeseeeees 14.06 14.59] 14.48) 1453] 1444) 1455] 1465] 14.73) 14.78| 1482/ 14.91] 15.06) 1495] 1494] 15.13 
FRET AMG TRADE a cdveteressfevencvaresvassezedsnsyi 8.73 9.08 9.03 9.03 9.02 9.02 9.04 9.18 9.20 9.21 9.25 9.33 9.34 9.36 9.42 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND REAL ESTATE.........c0cs0eseeeeesved 14,06 14.61 | 14.61] 14.72] 1450] 14.53] 14.61] 1463] 14.68] 14.73] 14.75| 14.97] 14.92] 14.96] 15.15 
SERVICES ereaeeseryy peta cacnesersessonsavsvesiioxs 12.85 13.38 | 13.32] 13.34] 13.23] 13.20] 13.25] 13.48] 13.54] 13.60] 13.69] 13.81 | 13.80] 13.81] 13.89 


P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data” tor a description ot the most recent benchmark revision. 
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16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Industry Annual ; average 1999 2000 
1998 | 1999 Apr. May | June | July Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. | Mar.’ | Apr.P 
te = == = = t T 
PRIVATE SECTOR 
Current dollars..............ccccsceeees $442.19 | $456.78 | $451.39 | $456.37 | $454.64 | $456.31 | $463.32 | $458.93 | $463.99 | $463.34 | $466.06 | $467.15 | $464.44 | $465.12 | $474.37 
Seasonally adjusted................ - -| 452.02 453.39 456.78 | 458.16 458.51 459.24 461.96 | 462.30 463.68 466.75 | 467.13 468.51 471.94 
i Constant (1982) dollars............, 268.32 271.25 | 268.84 271.65 270.62 270.81 274.15 | 269.96 272.45 | 271.91 273.51 273.51 270.50 268.35 - 
SPIMUIN Gerrans aceac-carevcasscorscsestssseat 741.91 | 746.35) 733.07] 751.40| 748.31 | 765.26| 756.95| 759.24) 758.20} 757.67} 760.57| 763.73| 757.15| 753.76| 769.73 
CONSTRUCTION...........ccccecsecseesees 643.69 | 668.07 | 650.41 | 668.89] 679.78} 687.08] 690.40] 672.03) 699.60| 686.12 | 674.15] 664.12] 670.48] 678.22] 688.16 
MANUFACTURING 
Current dollars.............:..ccccseeeee x 580.05 574.08 577.55 581.44 573.50 583.11 588.39 589.68 594.18 603.93 590.30 588.89 590.13 596.31 
Constant (1982) dollars 344.45 341.92 343.78 346.10 340.36 345.04 346.11 346.26 348.70 354.42 345.61 342.98 340.72 - 
Durable QOods...........cccssssceseseeees 591.35 | 607.68) 602.19] 606.58] 610.56} 598.21] 612.08] 615.92| 618.38] 622.57] 634.86! 621.18] 620.13] 622.87] 628.79 
Lumber and wood products...... 456.21 | 472.15] 468.44] 472.79] 476.32| 473.47| 480.80] 472.40] 479.83) 479.83] 480.32| 474.56] 469.45| 469.45| 480.52 
Furniture and fixtures................ 442.54 452.57 447.83 443.37 449.75 | 451.85 459.10 | 457.73 458.87 458.54 | 471.01 459.55 457.70 462.80 | 465.56 
Stone, clay, and glass 
POOUCKS ieee ia carecesianacsccon restos 591.60 | 603.26 | 594.00) 607.51 | 611.97] 613.20) 616.08) 621.28] 616.88] 620.49} 606.20] 592.75] 593.60] 597.55} 613.31 
Primary metal industries........... 684.66 | 700.57| 688.84] 699.30) 706.40] 698.91] 705.16) 717.66| 709.69} 721.46] 733.41 | 723.41 | 723.72| 724.75| 734.82 
Blast furnaces and basic 
steel products.............ee | 821.98 | 845.38) 829.11] 843.67] 861.06] 854.66] 852.65] 855.35| 851.30) 868.85] 881.36] 871.12| 878.82] 879.59) 891.71 
Fabricated metal products........! 552.44 | 568.01 | 562.46] 566.25| 569.36) 558.18) 571.05| 568.90] 572.40| 579.44] 591.84] 579.09) 576.03] 575.51 | 580.46 
Industrial machinery and 
QUIDMONE: sesnrecesceneceersassrantns 619.32 | 633.42 | 626.67 | 630.89} 631.08| 628.42) 635.46| 635.09] 642.11| 646.43) 663.55] 654.08| 652.96 | 655.35] 656.20 
Electronic and other electrical 
SGUIDIMOM. crcccseceacerscnsvencorszense 541.93 | 556.83 | 547.04] 551.26] 556.10 | 551.74} 562.02} 562.51 | 567.64} 572.14] 580.88] 571.58] 567.18] 570.46] 576.00 
Transportation equipment......... 760.80 | 792.78} 790.30] 789.32} 802.62 | 757.07| 796.65] 816.64] 814.53] 814.09] 843.22| 814.57] 820.60] 824.00] 832.17 
Motor vehicles and 
OQUIPMEN............0.-.ececcceneeeee 776.91 | 831.60 | 834.94] 831.68} 848.07 | 780.24] 831.87 | 866.32] 857.53} 852.92} 891.20] 856.24] 859.50] 865.35| 881.79 
Instruments and related 
OCUICES saver. cn i xt0.-ysncaneeeeet 570.35 | 588.06 | 583.91 | 583.74} 586.40 | 584.25} 591.19] 587.73} 594.50} 600.85} 612.00} 595.33| 595.13] 594.10] 596.16 


Miscellaneous manufacturing...}| 434.51 452.07 | 448.88] 451.13 | 450.87) 44488) 453.60 | 454.96 | 461.09) 459.49) 467.43] 451.21] 453.92] 457.02] 459.39 


Nondurable goods. 538.65 | 532.76 | 536.20} 539.15) 538.05| 540.38) 547.35 | 548.05; 551.86| 557.86 | 544.97| 542.82] 544.04} 550.39 
Food and kindred products....... 492.06 | 505.78| 497.28} 503.78) 505.86} 507.87 | 506.15| 513.20| 513.04) 518.50] 521.10} 505.51 500.62 | 502.66 | 509.22 
Tobacco products..........2.s 710.47 | 764.71 767.62 | 821.07 | 833.68| 854.46] 841.70} 753.31 753.45 | 775.87 | 794.27| 670.96 | 683.82 | 732.49) 754.38 
Textile mill products... 425.99 | 438.04| 436.81 437.22 | 441.16 | 434.83] 440.59} 438.75) 44488) 449.28| 453.11 443.36 | 448.11 449.60 | 454.69 
Apparel and other textile 


IL OCRICKS sonces cseneit etpedoncsstesase 317.80 | 331.36 | 332.01} 333.02] 338.71 | 326.71 | 333.00} 331.57] 338.92] 337.65 | 343.14] 335.54] 339.15) 341.19] 341.71 
Paper and allied products......... 673.13 | 694.70 | 690.19] 688.90] 695.13] 690.15] 693.53) 712.63| 706.06} 707.67| 713.83] 696.57} 688.86 | 688.12| 697.79 
Printing and publishing.............4 515.14 | 528.31 | 523.11} 522.12 | 520.37 | 525.78} 530.69} 539.24) 539.24 | 543.59 | 548.88 | 534.39] 535.53] 540.64| 544.24 


Chemicals and allied products..| 739.58 | 751.21 737.43 | 744.29| 746.05| 746.82] 754.68} 769.87} 763.73} 770.35| 779.20) 764.05] 757.43| 754.38| 766.89 
Petroleum and coal products....} 912.11 924.93 | 917.62} 896.73| 909.02} 924.46} 906.95| 931.82] 936.58] 938.69} 940.87] 938.74] 958.27| 977.65} 952.20 
Rubber and miscellaneous 

plastics products............1 494.98 | 513.33} 511.21 511.60 | 513.28} 506.35 | 510.05} 517.09] 514.59} 519.98) 529.17| 519.57] 51666| 517.08} 526.67 
Leather and leather products....| 350.43 | 365.31 363.46 | 367.30 | 367.49 | 359.41 377.12 | 367.78 | 370.59 | 373.92} 371.01 368.63 | 369.75 | 374.60} 383.91 


TRANSPORTATION AND 

PUBLIC UTILITIES............2cccese4 604.75 | 606.43 | 601.00] 603.34| 606.84/ 609.17| 617.40] 607.53) 605.18| 607.82) 612.10} 609.29| 610.36 | 608.38] 624.62 
WHOLESALE TRADE .............:000++ 539.90 | 560.26 | 554.58/| 560.86} 554.50 | 558.72} 566.96 | 564.16 | 570.51 | 569.09) 574.04] 579.81 | 571.09} 570.71 | 588.56 
BTA STAD Ee sccresacccacnssaccsscosassed 253.17 | 263.32] 259.16 | 262.77] 265.19} 268.80 | 270.30] 264.38} 264.96 | 264.33] 271.03) 265.91 | 266.19] 267.70| 273.18 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 

AND REAL ESTATE..............0000 | 511.78] 528.88} 524.50] 535.81 | 520.55| 525.99} 539.11 | 526.68 | 529.95] 530.28| 533.95) 549.40] 538.61 | 537.06) 556.01 
BRERA ICES ovesensccecereterers on nvenosnvavensan 418.91 | 436.19) 431.57] 436.22] 431.30} 432.96 | 439.90 | 435.40] 442.76| 444.72} 446.29] 451.59] 449.88 | 448.83] 456.98 


p ae 
= preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" tor a description of the most recent benchmark revision. Lash indicates data not available. | 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 


{In percent] 
Timespan and year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.) Oct. Nov | Dec. 


Private nonfarm payrolls, 356 industries 
T 


Over 1-month span: - 
56.2 61.0 61.9 62.8 58.8 56.3 60.7 61.0 59.4 65.4 63.6 62.1 
63.8 57.9 58.8 60.5 55.9 §7.9 58.0 55.8 54.6 52.9 59.1 58.6 
54.4 58.3 52.1 58.8 51.5 57.0 57.6 50.0 55.1 57.2 57.9 57.7 
57.7 54.1 Sica 55.3 - - - - - - - - 


63.8 63.6 67.7 67.3 62.6 61.7 61.4 66.2 67.3 69.9 70.8 Th 
66.7 66.2 64.5 63.9 61.4 58.7 60.0 58.4 57.6 57.6 59.0 60.4 
60.7 55.9 59.6 54.6 56.3 56.2 56.2 59.0 57.4 59.6 60.8 60.5 
60.5 61.5 60.3 - - - = - - - - =| 


67.4 68.3 65.6 67.0 65.6 64.9 66.3 68.4 69.7 713 Ths 71.9 
70.6 66.9 65.9 62.4 62.6 61.1 58.0 59.8 60.0 60.8 60.8 58.0 
61.1 58.8 57.3 59.0 55.2 57.4 56.9 61.5 61.0 59.7 62.9 64.2 
64.3 a 4 - = . . 2 = # . -| 


69.0 67.3 68.3 69.7 69.5 70.1 70.1 70.4 70.5 69.7 69.8 71.3 
70.4 68.3 67.1 64.0 62.1 61.7 61.8 63.8 59.8 59.0 59.3 58.6 
60.1 57.3 57.0 57.6 58.7 59.0 58.8 57.9 61.9 62.5 = = 


Manufacturing payrolls, 139 industries 


‘a —— 


50.0 52.9 53.6 56.1 52.2 53.2 51.1 55.4 53.6 62.2 61.2 55.4 
58.6 51.8 50.4 50.4 40.6 46.8 40.3 45.3 424 36.3 39.9 45.0 
40.3 42.4 39.6 44.6 36.3 45.3 §7.2 38.5 42.8 48.9 50.7 49.3 
51.1 49.3 45.0 $2.5 = = = = - - = = 


51.8} 51.4 57.6; 56.8| 54.3] 51.8) 53.6] 55.4] 59.7; 683] 65.8| 64.4 
59.4 57.9] 51.8] 442] 41.7|/ 349] 937.4| 97.1] 381] 342) 35.6] 35.3 
37.4, 31.7/ 37.1) 30.2} 33.8] 439/ 432] 446] 385] 464| 50.0) 50.4 
49.6| 49.6; 48.2 = = - = a = a = = 


54.7; 54.0] 51.4) 54.3] 525| 52.2} 55.4| 61.2| 61.5| 64.7) 66.2| 65.1 
59.7; 49.3; 482] 36.7| 36.7| 36.7; 284| 31.3] 335| 35.3) 327| 281 
33.1; 29.1] 28.14) 36.0] 30.9] 345] 363| 446| 45.7] 41.4| 47.8) 507 
52.5 ~ : = ~ = = = “ _ = = 


54.7 52.5 54.0 54.0 55.4 56.8 $7.2 57.9 58.3 56.5 55.4 57.2 
54.0 49.3 46.0 40.6 35.6 33.8 30.9 32.0 26.6 26.6 25.5 26.3 
32.7 25.9 28.4 29.5 29.9 31.7 34.9 32.7 40.3 40.6 - = 


SUE SUEEnnESETEESSnn a ee eS eS ee Se es es 
— Data not available. 


decreasing employment. Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each 
NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment increasing span are preliminary. See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on 


plus one-half of the industries with unchanged employment, where 50 the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
percent indicates an equal balance between industries with increasing and 


18. Annual data: Employment status of the population 


{Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 
Civilian noninstitutional population........... 190,925 192,805 194,838 196,814 198,584 200,591 203,133 205,220 207,753 
Civilian labor force........cccccsesceseeeeeee eed 126,346 128,105 129,200 131,056 132,304 133,943 136,297 137,673 139,368 
Labor force participation rate.............. 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 
EMV OO cavrcacnmtienncsincrrivinivewdvetenes 117,718 118,492 120,259 123,060 124,900 126,708 129,558 131,463 133,488 
Employment-population ratio.......... 61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 
PGQTIGUMUK Oss cfanctxsxecvesesnneracserneases J 3,269 3,247 3,115 3,409 3,440 3,443 3,399 3,378 3,281 
Nonagricultural industries............ 114,499 115,245 117,144 119,651 121,460 123,264 126,159 128,085 130,207 
WINGINDIOV OO iss ararrrpanessanieseracciacrnss 8,628 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 
Unemployment rate............::ecc0 6.8 7.5 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 49 4.5 4.2 
Not in the labor force.........cccccseeseseesseees 64,578 64,700 65,638 65,758 66,280 66,647 66,837 67,547 68,385 
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19. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 


(In thousands] 


I 


ndustry 1991 | 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 
Total employMent..........:cccccseseeesreeseeeeeed 108,249 108,601 110,713 114,163 117,191 119,608 122,690 125,826 128,615 
riVateISOCtON te teet.ccsssccacsassssasac ezeeeecred 89,847 89,956 91,872 95,036 97,885 100,189 103,133 106,007 108,455 
(GOOUS= PRODUCING eveecesacsteseseetetteseseentteee 23,745 23,231 23,352 23,908 24,265 24,493 24,962 25,347 25,240 
IMG scekecctccssperccetpaciaaecesee noses 689 635 610 601 581 580 596 590 535 
Wonswuctioliee- coos ccc ceeearirccee co 4,650 4,492 4,668 4,986 5,160 5,418 5,691 5,985 6,273 
Manutactaringirnc.cccsce--s-scsesscssceoarees 18,406 18,104 18,075 18,321 18,524 18,495 18,675 18,772 18,432 
S€rviCe-PrOodUCing.........::.cccesesescscssseeeees 84,504 85,370 87,361 90,256 92,925 95,115 97,727 100,480 103,375 
Transportation and public utilities....... 5,755 5,718 5,811 5,984 6,132 6,253 6,408 6,600 6,792 
Wholesale trade...............csccsssseesees 6,081 5,997 5,981 6,162 6,378 6,482 6,648 6,831 7,004 
Retail trade... potas 5 19,284 19,356 19,773 20,507 21,187 21,597 21,966 22,296 22,787 
Finance, insurance, vine reali Seton 6,646 6,602 6,757 6,896 6,806 6,911 7,109 7,407 7,632 
ae ae ee ae 28,336 29,052 30,197 31,579 Sols 34,454 36,040 37,526 39,000 
Government.. 18,402 18,645 18,841 19,128 19,305 19,419 19,557 19,819 20,161 
Federal... jahuans 2,966 2,969 2,915 2,870 2,822 2,757 2,699 2,686 2,669 
State... sasael 4,355 4,408 4,488 4,576 4,635 4,606 4,582 4,612 4,695 
Local... 11,081 11,267 11,438 11,682 11,849 12,056 12,276 12,521 12,796 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


20. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 
payrolls, by industry 


Industry 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 
<p eae 
Private sector: 

Average weekly hours..............+.+ 34.3 34.4 34.5 34.7 34.5 34.4 34.6 34.6 34.5 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). q 10.32 10.57 10.83 11.12 11.43 11.82 12.28 12.78 13.24 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........::00s20e. 353.98 363.61 373.64 385.86 394.34 406.61 424.89 442.19 456.78 
Mining: 

Average Weekly NOUIS..........:.cccceosscscssesseresetsesensnere 44.4 43.9 44.3 44.8 44.7 45.3 45.4 43.9 43.8 


Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 


14.19 14.54 14.60 14.88 15.30 15.62 16.15 16.90 17.04 
630.04 638.31 646.78 666.62 683.91 707.59 733.21 741.91 746.35 


Construction: 
Average weekly NOUMS.......0.....:csssssstscsssnsessnsossssnens 38.1 38.0 38.5 38.9 38.9 39.0 39.0 38.8 39.0 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 14.00 14.15 14.38 14.73 15.09 15.47 16.04 16.59 17.13 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 533.40 537.70 553.63 573.00 587.00 603.33 625.56 643.69 668.07 


Manufacturing: 


Average Weekly NOUS... ocscce-.-cncecncnerncesensersecosnsees 40.7 41.0 41.4 42.0 41.6 41.6 42.0 417 41.7 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)......-.....-::0++4 11.18 11.46 11.74 12.07 12.37 12.77 13.17 13.49 13.91 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars).............:+-:+++4 455.03 469.86 486.04 506.94 514.59 531.23 553.14 562.53 580.05 
Transportation and public utilities: 

Average weekly NOUIS..........ssscssserscsssscerceneneen 38.1 38.3 39.3 39.7 39.4 39.6 39.7 39.5 38.7 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)............:..00+0+ 4 13.20 13.43 13.55 13.78 14.13 14.45 14.92 15.31 15.67 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........-..-.:+0++ 502.92 514.37 532.52 547.07 556.72 572.22 592.32 604.75 606.43 
Wholesale trade: 

Average weekly hours... Peeves petadsondesreceesacnsnsnse 38.1 38.2 38.2 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.4 38.4 38.4 

Average hourly earnings in dollars)... Eraaacyorashsensneses | 11.18 11.39 11.74 12.06 12.43 12.87 13.45 14.06 14.59 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 424.82 435.10 448.47 463.10 476.07 492.92 516.48 539.90 560.26 
Retail trade: 

Average Weekly NOUIS..........sscseesssssenensesesesenenesenes 28.6 28.8 28.8 28.9 28.8 28.8 28.9 29.0 29.0 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)...........:0+0s+ 4 6.94 7.12 7.29 7.49 7.69 7.99 8.33 8.73 9.08 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............0++0++ ) 198.48 205.06 209.95 216.46 221.47 230.11 240.74 253.17 263.32 


Finance, insurance, and real estate: 
Average weekly NOUIS........-.:cseseeeeeees ‘ 35.7 35.8 35.8 35.8 35.9 35.9 36.1 36.4 36.2 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 10.39 10.82 11.35 11.83 12.32 12.80 13.34 14.06 14.61 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 370.92 387.36 406.33 423.51 442.29 459.52 481.57 511.78 528.88 


Services: 
Average weekly NOUIS..........:cssesseeseereesteneeeeteeaeees 32.4 32.5 32.5 32.5 32.4 32.4 32.6 32.6 32.6 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 10.23 10.54 10.78 11.04 11.39 11.79 12.28 12.85 13.38 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 331.45 342.55 350.35 358.80 369.04 382.00 400.33 418.91 436.19 
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21. Employment Cost Index, compensation, ' by occupation and industry group 


(June 1989 = 100] 


1998 1999 2000 Percent change 
[ | Tal 3 12 
Series months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. ended ended 
Mar. 2000 
= FE I) T = 
Civilian Workers”... necscrneenteecenenseesteneneenenannneses 136.3] 137.4) 139.0] 139.8] 140.4) 141.8] 143.3) 1446) 146.5 1.3 4.3 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar WOrkKerS..............ssssesesseseensteeserecessrareseeneecseees 137.7 138.7 140.6 141.4 141.9 143.3 145.0 146.3 148.4 1.4 46 
Professional specialty and technical 137.5| 138.3] 140.0} 141.0 141.3 142.2 143.9 145.3 146.7 1.0 3.8 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial............. 139.1 139.7; 141.7] 141.8] 143.5) 145.4) 147.3) 148.6) 150.5 1.3 49 
Administrative support, including clerical.. 138.0 139.3 140.4 141.3 142.5 143.4 144.7 146.1 148.6 Tom 4.3 

Blue-collar workers... 133.2 134.3 135.3 136.1 137.1 138.3 139.5 140.6 142.7 1.5 41 

Service occupations... 136.9 137.9 139.4 140.0 141.3 142.4 143.1 144.8 146.0 8 ke 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing......-.:.-.-:--+-+++ 135.1] 136.3) 137.2} 137.9] 139.0] 140.0) 141.2] 1425) 144.9 1.7 4.2 
Manufacturing... 136.4] 137.2} 138.2] 138.9] 139.9) 140.9) 142.1 143.6} 146.0 1.2, 44 

Service-producing 136.8 137.7 139.6 140.4 140.9 142.4 144.0 145.3 147.1 1.2 4.4 

138.3 139.0 140.8 141.7 142.3 143.2 145.1 146.5 148.0 1.0 4.0 

138.0} 138.5} 139.1 139.1 140.5] 141.4] 142.7) 144.3) 145.9 V1 3.8 

OS Pital Semcceecrencacevanennen 137.1 138.2 139.4 140.2 141.3 142.2 143.4 145.0 146.3 9 3.5 
Educational services 137.5 137.7 140.2 141.0 141.3 141.7 144.6 145.8 146.5 B 3.7 
Public administration? .....c..-cccs.ccossoces-oesssessouseccsereseerveesoeeeee 136.4 137.4) 138.9] 139.9] 140.8] 141.5! 142.4) 144.4) 145.7 9 3.5 
Noorpirietia tit ct CHIR fcc erceeceee rest canecncrmncesecnecednassmeaesecnsececen 136.2) 137.3} 139.0} 139.9! 140.5} 141.9) 143.4) 144.7) 146.6 1.3 4.3 
Private industry workers 136.3] 137.5] 139.0) 139.8} 140.4| 142.0] 143.3) 144.6| 146.8 1.5 4.6 
Excluding sales occupations 136.4 137.5 138.8 139.4 140.5 141.9 143.2 144.5 146.5 14 43 

Workers, by occupational group: 

WVRITE GONE WOPKGIS zens cc tece cesta conan ete vaceueneettccxceccetstedeneneancas 138.1 139.4 141.1 142.0 142.4 144.1 145.6 146.9 149.3 1.6 48 
Excluding Sales OCCUPALIONS. .............scseseeseseseeeeeeeeeeeees 138.8 139.9 141.3 141.9 143.0 144.5 146.0 147.3 149.4 14 45 
Professional specialty and technical occupations..........| 138.8] 140.1; 141.6] 142.6) 142.9) 144.1) 145.2) 146.7) 1484 2 3.8 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.. 139.4] 140.0] 141.9] 141.8) 143.7) 145.8 147.7 149.1 151.1 13 5.1 
SASS OCCUBAUONS aren cence s cenecernac cen cqasvdeatacdaucsvauseeesnsrkaus 135.3 137.3 140.4 142.6 139.6 142.6 144.1 145.3 148.9 25 6.7 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical... 138.2 139.6 140.6 141.4 142.6 143.7 145.0 146.2 149.0 1.9 45 
BIGG-CONSE WOPKONS cs_serretnee ces nccsnnconentencoconevevesenearecesexsasy 133.1 134.3} 135.2} 135.9) 136.9) 138.2) 139.4) 140.5) 1426 15 42 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations. 132.9} 134.4) 135.4) 136.1 137.2} 138.4) 139.6) 140.6) 142.3 1.2 37 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors.. 133.6} 134.7) 135.7) 136.8 137.3} 1384) 139.9) 141.4) 144.0 1.8 49 
Transportation and material moving occupations.........., 129.3} 129.9) 130.7 130.7 131.6} 133.6) 134.4 135.2 137.5 Ad 45 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers...) 137.0 137.6 138.5 139.2 141.0 142.3 143.2 144.4 146.4 1.4 3.8 
SErvice OCCUPAONS. ..2u- sozevecsanecesseverwsnnnervesonmesenntnetesense 135.3} 136.0} 137.3) 138.0) 139.5} 140.6) 141.0} 1426) 143.9 9 3.2 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations* nccecosernesee 135.3] 136.6} 138.0} 139.0} 139.3) 140.8) 141.9} 143.1) 145.3 15 4.3 

Workers, by industry division: | 

Goods-producing.........-..- 135.1 136.2 137.1 137.8 138.9 139.9 141.41 142.5 144.8 1.6 42 

Excluding sales occupations.. 134.5) 135.6] 136.5) 137.2) 138.3) 139.3} 140.5) 141.8) 144.2 i 43 
White-collar occupations wf 137.7] 138.8} 139.7] 140.2} 141.7] 142.7) 143.9} 145.5) 148.1 1.8 4.5 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS............ccccceceeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 136.3 137.4 138.3 138.8 140.4 141.3 142.5 143.9 146.5 1.8 44 
Blue-Collar OCCUPALIONS........:.cecssaeancesesssesensencsesencsesensen 133.5 134.6 135.5 136.3 137.1 138.3 139.4 140.7 142.8 1§ 42 
COMSUCH OM caaranccomanntninncanivtisaeecsanian Soin aera 130.6} 132.7} 133.4) 134.3] 135.6] 136.9} 137.9] 138.7] 140.8 1.5 3.8 
Manufacturing..... 136.4] 137.2) 138.2} 138.9) 139.9} 140.9) 142.1 143.6} 146.0 17 44 
White-collar occupations... 138.2 139.1 140.1 140.5 141.8 143.0 144.3 145.8 148.2 1.6 45 
Excluding sales occupations.. 136.5; 137.3) 138.3) 138.7 140.1 141.3) 142.5 143.8 146.2 W7 44 
BIUG-COUAr OCCUPARIONG......s.cocsssvsusearsensvenscsnvsivuavnxenesasnes } »135.0: 135.9 136.8 137.7 138.5 139.4 140.5 142.1 144.4 1.6 43 
Durables............. 136.5} 137.4) 138.5) 139.2} 139.9) 141.0| 142.3] 144.0} 146.5 1.7 47 
Nondurables....... 135.9} 136.7) 137.6) 138.2) 139.6) 140.4) 141.5) 142.8) 1449 1.5 3.8 
Service-producing............ ey | 136.7] 137.8) 139.6] 140.5) 140.9) 142.8} 144.1] 145.3) 147.4 1.4 46 
Excluding sales occupations.. | 137.4 138.5 140.0 140.6 141.7 143.3 144.6 145.9 147.7 1.2 42 
White-collar OCCUPALIONS.........ccceseseseesteeeeeeeneeeseeeeeeees 1 138.0} 139.3) 141.2) 142.2} 142.3) 144.3) 145.8) 147.0) 149.3 1.6 49 
Excluding Sales OCCUPALIONS. .........ccccseseeeeeeeeeenenened 139.5) 140.6} 142.2} 142.8} 143.8; 145.5) 147.0} 148.3 150.3 1.3 4.5 
BIUG-Collas OCCUPARONS .cxvcssnsscesessessssvisssesesussasavassasenevan 132.1 133.2) 134.3) 134.8) 136.2} 137.8) 139.1 139.8) 141.8 1.4 41 
SERVICE OCCUDEL ONG sip cvi esses axaveulasanivernisseanewnstiaiinsesinncay 135.0 135.8 137.0 137.8 139.3 140.5 140.8 142.4 143.6 8 3.1 
Transportation and public utilities... 135.8} 137.1 138.5} 139.3] 139.7} 140.9] 141.8] 1423] 143.9 11 3.0 
Transportation... 134.0) 134.9) 136.7} 137.3] 136.8) 138.1 138.7} 139.5} 140.4 6 26 
Public utilities....... 137.9} 139.7} 140.7} 141.9} 143.4) 144.6) 145.7} 146.1 148.6 ne 4 3.6 
Communications 136.6} 139.2} 140.5} 141.7) 143.3) 144.9] 146.1 146.0} 148.4 1.6 3.6 
Electric, gas, and sanitary S@rviCOS..........ccccereeeeees 139.6} 140.3) 141.0) 142.1 143.4) 144.2) 146.1 146.1 148.9 1.9 3.8 
Wholesale and retail trade... ccccccsessesesesenssenenensees 134.7} 135.8) 137.6} 138.2) 138.9) 141.1 142.2} 143.5| 145.6 1.5 48 
Excluding sales occupations 135.5} 136.3) 138.1 138.8; 139.9} 141.9] 142.8] 144.3) 146.4 Ble) 46 
Wholesale trade... 137.7} 138.6} 140.8} 142.8) 142.7; 144.6] 146.3] 148.5} 150.0 1.0 5.1 
Excluding sales occupations.. 137.0} 138.2} 140.0] 141.2} 142.4] 144.0] 145.8] 147.4) 149.6 15 SA 
Retail trade........esesesesseesees 133.1 134.4; 135.9) 135.6] 136.8) 139.1 140.0} 140.7) 143.2 1.8 47 
General merchandise stores...... 131.2) 133.0) 133.2) 134.0] 135.0] 135.6] 137.2} 138.3] 139.7 1.0 3.5 
FOO SLOVO Sa cencctecs teserersacxensauctsecevevivetoussscsteunncenctereehord 131.3} 1 32.9] 133.7) 132.7} 134.3 135.7] 137.0 138.1] _ 140.1 1.4 43 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 


(June 1989 = 100] 


1998 1999 2000 Percent change 
| ] 3 12 
Series months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar ended ended 
Mar. 2000 
Finance, insurance, and real estate..........ccccccceeeseeeee 136.7} 138.4) 141.0 142.5) 141.5 145.8; 147.6| 148.3) 152.0 2.5 7.4 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ...........:.:cscesesseesseeeeeeeees 140.2 141.3) 143.2 143.3) 145.6 148.8 151.0 151.6 154.2 1.7 5.9 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies.| 143.3) 145.3) 148.4 146.7/ 148.8) 155.4/ 159.3/ 159.8] 162.7 1.8 9.3 
Insurance 137.4] 138.9} 141.9] 141.7} 141.7) 144.0) 144.5) 145.8) 149.9 2.8 5.8 
MOEVICOS s cecaserieneesscess= 139.3} 140.3) 141.8) 142.7| 143.5) 144.6) 146.1 147.6; 149.4 1.2 41 
Business services 139.5 140.7 143.5| 145.9 147.5| 148.7 150.7 151.9} 154.2 1.5 4.5 
Health services 138.2} 138.7} 139.0} 139.0} 140.5) 141.4; 142.6) 144.2} 145.8 1.1 3.8 
TAOS DItAES Dames cacsesseenessseattosnetercrcosavnceetorees oc enraeteereh 136.7} 138.2} 139.1 139.9} 141.2) 142.1 143.0} 144.6) 145.8 8 3.3 
EGUCAtIONALISCRVICOS 2 ci-ncncvesecsszsscssxeseassccasssntscaoveseantasdl 143.4; 143.9} 147.0} 147.7| 148.3) 148.7} 152.2) 153.0) 154.0 wi 3.8 
Colleges and universities. ...........ccccccccsceseesesscsceseeeeeeee 144.3 144.8 147.8 148.5 149.2 149.6 152.6 153.3 154.6 8 3.6 
WNonmianitifactuirinigy 2. -c<-.cscesercescscccsasheveesacxcnetanonattccvensed 136.0 137.2 138.9; 139.7 140.3; 142.0 143.4) 144.5) 146.7 1.5 4.6 
Whitle-collar' WOrK@IS. -<:c.toreceresecsecaruavocetrocscnosentosaniosorecs 137.9] 139.2] 141.1 142.0) 142.3) 144.1 145.6] 146.9) 149.2 1.6 4.8 
Excluding sales occupations. ............:.ssssseeseeeseeeesees 139.3} 140.5} 142.0! 142.7) 143.7) 145.3) 146.8) 148.1 150.2 1.4 4.5 
BIUG-CONAN- OCCUPATIONS oo eecerscnensecectraterncccsness eenseneesvusss 131.0} 132.4) 133.4) 134.0) 135.2) 136.8) 138.0! 138.7] 140.6 1.4 4.0 
DOMVICS-OCCHDAUONS a. -sserenereenseceanacceereeclt 1340) 100.7) 136.9 137.7| 139.2 140.4; 140.7 142.3; 143.5 8 3.1 
State and local government WOrkELS.............:csceseeceeeseeenes 136.5} 136.9} 139.0 139.8; 140.5} 141.0 143.1 144.6 145.5 6 3.6 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-Collar WOmMKCIS:.cicccces0csaccvscorssorcsvarspevepsovacedeasounsieueas sao3 136.1 136.2) 138.4) 139.3) 139.8; 140.2} 142.6) 144.0) 1449 6 3.6 
Professional specialty and technical....... 135.6 135.6; 137.7] 138.5 138.8 139.3} 142.0 143.2 144.1 6 3.8 
Executive, administrative, and managerial. 137.5 137.9 140.4; 141.6 142.6; 142.8 144.5} 146.1 147.0 6 3.1 
Administrative support, including clerical............e0004 186.9 137.2 139.5} 140.3 141.4) 141.3 143.0 145.0 145.9 6 3.2 

Bliie-Collay WONKONS 2, ceccserssastarnettoveccsesscvatcronsssszascesteessscesnens 135.0} 135.2} 136.8) 137.8) 138.8) 139.5) 140.9} 142.5) 143.7 8 3.5 

Workers, by industry division: 

Services 136.5] 136.6] 139.0} 139.7) 140.0} 140.5) 143.2! 144.5) 145.2 a 3.7 
Services excluding schools” Ch elgeene > sec ae mee Se ie OR 136.1 136.2 138.7 138.8 139.6 140.3 142.6 143.8 145.2 1.0 4.0 
HOGAN SON VICES arsectnens ener antenseerocuntcescenrmcrecaaponerrecteconsrs 137.9] 138.0} 140.3} 140.7| 141.2) 142.0} 144.2| 145.8) 147.3 1.0 4.3 
THOS Pita meceeecerersxcatzenscescerceeerore 138.4] 138.4) 140.7) 141.2! 141.7) 142.7) 144.8) 146.3) 147.9 ii) 4.4 
Educational services.......... 136.3} 136.5} 138.8} 139.6] 139.9) 140.3) 143.1 144.4] 145.0 4 3.6 
SCIONS cicevcnsnerteccseaseccceest-ve 136.6} 136.7) 139.1 139.9) 140.2} 140.6} 143.5) 144.7) 145.3 4 3.6 
Elementary and secondary.. 136.1 136.2; 138.8) 139.3) 139.6} 140.0) 1429) 144.1 144.5 3 3.5 
Colleges and universities 137.9} 138.1 140.4) 141.5} 141.7) 142.1 144.8) 146.5) 147.4 6 4.0 
Public administration” SN RT Oe Se, tee eee: 136.4 137.4 138.9 139.9 140.8 141.5 142.4 144.4 145.7 9 3.5 


' Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of 


wages, Salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. 


? Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


® Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


‘ This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
° Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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22. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1998 1999 Percent change 
i 3 
Series months | months 
June | Sept. | Dec. June | Sept ended ended 
: 1 oreil 
CAVITE WOTKORS osc. cssscccxccssnestassees sno ceteenseeste coo creeereceesseeevaeted i 135.0} 136.8) 137.7 139.8} 141.3 4.0 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers 136.7 138.8 139.7 141.6 143.3 4.4 
Professional specialty and technical 136.6 138.5 139.4 141.0 142.6 3.4 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial 138.3 140.5 140.3 143.8 145.9 49 
Administrative support, including cClerical.........2-..::++04 136.2 137.5 138.6 140.9 142.3 3.9 

Blue-CoHl ara WOrk@WS:c..sccssareressccxscnesnseatheccececonesnarennsrnonaceeeeay 131.4| 132.6) 133.3 135.8) 137.0 3.5 

SEPVICO OCCUPALIONS........ccnnccsncsnncsnccenssnncssners¥ounasencsenessensend 134.5 136.1 137.0 139.4 140.1 3.4 

Workers, by industry division: 

GOOES- DI OCUIGHAG oes. cca ccansarevencsanenvisnsnns ctsusswaraseueaiexisenisnasbas 133.3 134.4 135.2 137.4 138.6 ae 
Manufacturing...........--..+++ 134.6 136.0 136.8 139.0 140.2 3.6 

Service-producing........-.- 135.7| 137.8| 138.7 140.7) 142.3 4.2 
Services..........+.. 137.6 139.6 140.5 142.3 144.1 3.6 

Health services 136.5 137.6 137.6 139.7 140.9 3.6 
THOSP IANS races secs vasenascousceors sesertcnticaesvan venaayver seer oiessnmesrs 135.1 136.4 137.1 138.8 140.1 23 
EGUCHI SONVACOS 5a acs cs sets cnsrcerncsnnndavin ann iernn en vance J 136.5 139.1 140.0 140.6 143.7 3.6 
Public acirtilinl Str ARON ses coccsee--scceovose sarees tee encsteee sey ace wenn 133.2) 134.8] 135.9 137.8; 139.5 4] 
Nonmanufacturing.........:2:s20se 135.1 137.0 137.8 139.9 141.5 4.2 
Private industry workers. 134.9) 136.6] 137.4 139.7} 141.0 42 
Excluding sales occupations. 134.8) 136.3} 136.9 139.6} 140.8 3.8 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers 137.0 139.0 139.9 142.1 143.5 45 
Excluding sales occupations..... 137.5} 139.1 139.7 142.5| 143.9 4.0 
Professional specialty and technical occupations.......... 137.1 138.7} 139.7 141.8) 142.6 3.1 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.. 138.7} 140.9} 140.5 144.3) 146.4 5.1 
Sales occupations Se 135.2} 138.8! 141.3 140.5) 142.1 6.8 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical... 136.7 137.9 138.9 141.4 142.7 4.0 
BIGGS -COMEN WOMKGIS -.0-cteexspsceccescasteenacarsssacscuuapvetenececseseererd 131.3 132.4 133.2 135.6 136.8 3.6 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations.......4 1312 132.3 133.0 135.6 136.7 3.4 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors............ 132.7} 133.8) 134.9 136.7) 138.3 3.7 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 126.4) 127.6) 127.8 131.0 131.9 3.9 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers... 133.7] 135.1 135.8 138.3) 139.4 3.3 
SONICS: OCCUPSLIONS. <csnccacnacroseccdassiurwceaesswusadenaventncesesens 133.0 134.4) 135.3 137.8] 138.0 3.1 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations” ssasorareenaneese 133.6} 135.2] 136.4 138.2} 139.3 3.9 
Workers, by industry division: 
GOGAS- I CGUCHT Grcsceenenextiterase-ertrovenneestacn-cree vencacreacassapsene 133.2) 134.3) 135.2 137.3, 138.5 3.7 
Excluding sales occupations... 132.5} 133.6 134.4 136.6) 137.8 3.7 
White-collar occupations........ ‘ 136.3 137.4 138.2 140.5 141.7 4.0 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ...........seseceeeeneeeeseeeeee 134.6} 135.7 136.4 138.8 140.1 3.9 
BlUO-Collar OCCUPALONS....:2c-ccisvcccrsacvssssncsacessensssesarasipeus 131.3} 132.8] 133.3 135.4); 136.6 3.5 
COPTSRUICH OM cvriuciase dius ctaavisaeyefeip/ ou pudsh otsvsssanuassncorontesaaisbeaeh 128.1 128.5} 129.3 131.9] 133.0 44 
MIBUISCEUR Me censnestecsbncts sires sueuvespovscrexsecatstaraacuagstaesaisis 134.6} 136.0) 136.8 139.0} 140.2 3.6 
White-collar OCCUPALIONS...........sccscssscesesesseseeessseeseeees 136.8 138.3 139.0 141.4 142.7 41 
Excluding sales OCCUpAtIONS...........ccccceeeseseeseseereered 135.0} 136.3) 137.1 139.6} 140.8 3.9 
Blue-collar occupations....... th 133.1 134.3) 135.3 137.2| 138.4 33 
POEL ADAG Bee cadcatcaccacauashcuapacaniayssshossvesosicasuadacsaucaahenipssces aie 134.5 135.9 136.9 139.1 140.4 3.7 
INONUCEIAINGS croccsuascecetensveuusvassesuvtvevoxonavudasaahenstaxsuiessosains | 134.9 136.0 136.8 138.7 139.7 3.4 
SBT VI COMM CII srasasye toads axeved nsnsvnveiar vshenacpataraniceanseayerat™ 135.6} 137.6) 138.4 140.8} 142.4 44 
Excluding sales occupations... | 136.2) 137.9) 138.5 141.4; 142.6 3.9 
White-collar occupations......... 137.0 139.2 140.1 142.3 143.8 47 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS...........cceccceseseeeeeeresesesened 138.4; 140.2} 140.7 143.7) 145.1 441 
BIWUG+CONAN OCOUDSHONG, .-ssaresessvassreecesesesssoctesusesassassecese 131.1 132.4) 132.9 135.9] 137.0 3.5 
Service occupations. 133.0 134.2 135.2 137.8 138.0 3.2 
Transportation and public utilities. ...........ccccecceeeceeeeeeee 132.8 134.3 135.1 136.8 137.5 2.3 
TFANSPOFtALION.....cccseesrereeseees 130.4) 132.4) 132.9 133.7} 134.4 2.0 
Public utilities... 135.7) 136.5} 137.8 140.6) 141.5 29 
Communications..........000 135.8) 136.7} 138.0 144.4 141.9 29 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services 135.6} 136.3) 137.4 140.0) 140.9 3.0 
Wholesale and retail trade 134.6] 136.6] 137.0 139.6} 140.7 44 
Excluding Sales OCCUPALIONS...........cececseseseseeeseeeseend 135.6] 137.6} 138.2 141.1) 141.8 41 
WHIM SEU MEO ui usvesnersnacrysscesvvinuvivanacecuyaivastesndccaceactrigs 137.1 139.3) 141.3 142.3) 144.3 48 
Excluding Sales OCCUPALIONS............ssssecereeresteseerened 137.8} 139.6] 140.8 143.0} 144.8 4.2 
Retail trade 133.3} 135.2} 134.8 138.3} 138.9 43 
General merchandise stores... , 131.5} 132.2} 133.0 134.3) 135.6 34 
FQ SEONG apccpevesuisnssusssvesuusndseptovucninaaresnisasssaaeadabarsaaxd | 130.5 131.7 130.5 132.8] 133.9 a7 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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22. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 
(June 1989 = 100] 


1998 1999 2000 Percent change 
a 
| | 3 12 
Series months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | ended ended 
Mar. 2000 
Finance, insurance, and real estate............cccccseeeseeeees 132.6 134.8 138.1 139.8 137.2 142.4) 144.5 145.2 148.7 2.4 8.4 
Excluding sales OCCUpatiOnS. ............s-sssesssseceeseseeeeees 135.9} 137.5} 139.7| 139.6} 141.0} 144.8) 147.5) 148.0) 150.2 1.5 6.5 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies.| 140.9] 143.2} 147.0} 144.4) 146.1 154.5; 159.2) 159.6) 162.0 1.5 10.9 
ISUV ANCE se rotrecsccpeersentreecccenenctersaicnasaieascotsasucorray eer ec 133.1 134.8} 138.7} 138.5} 137.4] 139.8) 140.2) 141.5) 145.5 2.8 5.9 
SOIVICESicccecteetonessevasssesauatenervare sarecatandespesteecastereesancaed 137.2| 138.3} 140.0} 140.8) 142.2) 143.2) 144.5) 146.0) 147.4 1.0 3.7 
BUSINCSS/SOIWICES sc acsrare-teccrcencteneneansaceret-«-crazaecesvusemsiee 137.6} 139.2} 141.8) 144.1 145.4) 146.3) 148.5) 149.8) 152.0 1.5 4.5 
Ploalthy SeIvlCeSczccseccdsccvenssscaet corer syuce pecraee trae acca enee 136.2} 136.5} 137.5} 137.4) 138.7} 139.6] 140.6) 142.2) 143.5 9 3.5 
IOS pital tera sressccassvenettoneseers nes censweecese tees ea gamer eer 133.6] 134.7) 135.8} 136.5} 137.6} 138.3! 139.3) 140.9) 141.8 6 3.1 
Educationaliservicessncetcrece ctr caer eee cere 139.1 139.6} 142.8) 143.5) 143.9] 144.2] 147.5] 148.2) 148.9 45) 3.5 
Colleges and univerSitieS.............s:ccccsccssescessesseseeseenes 139.1 139.7 142.8 143.6 144.1 144.4 147.2 147.9 148.9 rf 3.3 
NonimantifaCtuninicresccnsecsnsracctavoecestonsep sexes ssccentarsnceranes 133.4} 134.7} 136.5} 137.4] 137.9) 139.7) 141.0) 142.1 143.9 1.3 4.4 
White-collar workers 135.5} 136.8} 138.9} 139.8] 140.1 142.0} 143.5) 144.7) 146.5 12 4.6 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ............scsscseeseeseeeeseeee 136.9) 138.1 139.8; 140.3) 141.6) 143.2 144.6) 145.9 147.4 1.0 41 
Blue-collar occupations........... 128.2 129.5) 130.5) 131.1 132.4; 134.0 ASS 135.8) 137.4 ee 3.8 
SOMVICE OCCUDALONS i... cee ccucscttsconccccrnestvcesecsscstcesuntvexe 132.0 132.9 134.1 135.1 136.5 137.7 137.9 139.5 140.9 1.0 3.2 
State and local government WOrkeEIS.........0..sceceeseeeeeeees 135.1 135.4) 137.6) 138.5) 139.0] 139.6) 142.2) 143.5) 144.3 6 3.8 
Workers, by occupational group: 

Winite-Collar WONKGIS:sccecsresens sacesdsvectsnctcasesveaeateavandaferoxsecpved 135.0} 135.2} 137.6] 138.5} 138.9) 139.3) 142.1 143.4) 144.1 5 3.7 
Professional specialty and technical..... 135.5) 135.6 137.9 138.7} 138.9 139.4) 142.5} 143.6) 144.3 te 3.9 
Executive, administrative, and managerial............-..4 135.1 135.6) 138.0) 139.3) 140.1 140.5} 142.7) 144.3 144.9 4 3.4 
Administrative support, including Clerical.............. 133.0 133.3) 135.4) 136.5} 137.4] 137.5 139.6 141.7 142.4 AS) 3.6 

Blue-Collar WOrkers- ccs ctccte-sscccevessesecnssenibsesnesnncesbetsvsacsuceed 133.1 133.5} 135.1 136.0} 136.9} 137.6) 139.4) 140.7] 141.5 6 3.4 

Workers, by industry division: 
SONVICOS see ecancacsuvsevcsvacnsecsnsersbevovncsavstvevereascisuveysvencsuscewastess 135.7} 135.9} 138.4; 139.2} 139.5) 139.9} 142.9) 144.0) 144.6 4 3.7 
Services excluding schools”... 135.4] 135.5] 137.8} 138.2) 139.0] 139.6) 142.1] 143.2} 144.3 8 3.8 
HEARTS SCIVIGE Ss scrp otic rcenccsracateey-tsthanect st tescateusaresaevesass 136.3} 136.5} 138.7; 139.2) 139.7} 140.4) 142.8) 144.2} 145.3 8 4.0 
Hospitals.......... | 136.3} 136.5} 138.6} 139.1 139.7} 140.6} 142.8) 144.1 145.3 8 4.0 
Educational services.. | 135.7} 135.8] 138.4) 139.3) 139.5) 139.8} 142.9) 144.0} 144.5 3 3.6 
ISCHOOIS: Speaettecscranconstee-ecees | 135.8} 136.0} 138.5} 139.5} 139.6) 140.0} 143.1 144.2} 144.7 i) RE 
Elementary and secondary 136.0} 136.1 138.7} 139.3] 139.5) 139.9) 143.1 144.1 144.5 3 3.6 
Colleges and universities... .| 135.2] 135.5) 137.7) 139.6] 139.6] 139.8} 142.6] 144.4) 144.9 3 3.8 
Public administration’ ...........-:ccsescsccsesssecsecssessessecsesseceeceees 132.7 133.2 134.8] 135.9 136.9| 137.8} 139.5] 141.5 142.5 “7, 41 
' Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 8 This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. * Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
23. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 
1998 1999 2000 Percent change 
[ 3 12 
Series months months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | ended ended 
Mar. 2000 
— —— + + 
Private industry workers. 142.6) 143.7) 144.5) 145.2) 145.8) 147.3) 148.6) 150.2) 153.8 2.4 5.5 
Workers, by occupational group: 
Whife-collar WOrKClSipccnsrcsect-srccescsersscectncnetecsnsecaceersconauparenss 144.7; 145.6) 146.6) 147.4) 147.9) 149.4) 151.0) 152.5) 156.3 2:5) eg 
BIWS-CONAN WOTK ON Seccstcrecsssvseressnec-ceseceaccsaessenesccccsnesscasasnnnd 139.1 140.4 141.0! 141.6] 142.2); 143.6) 144.8) 146.2) 150.0 2.6 5.5 
Workers, by industry division: 
GOOdS-PIOGUCING........-.sscecessesessersscssesensenseacsracescecnessesecasnnene 141.5) 142.5) 143.0) 143.2) 144.3) 145.2) 146.3) 148.2) 152.3 2.8 5.6 
S@rviC@-PrOoducing. .......csesseseesesesesenenetersteeseessesesseeeseecetseaeee 142.7 143.8 144.9 145.7; 146.1 147.9 149.4 150.7 154.0 2.2 5.4 
Manufacturing........-.scscssvsccesssssresssenesescececsssncecsenssenssceanecaseey 141.7) 142.4) 142.6) 142.7) 143.6) 144.5) 145.7) 147.8) 152.3 3.0 6.1 
NOnManufacturing.....csseccoreorsocccscrccrssteassscnascessnsssessesrssseceszed 142.7; 143.9) 145.0) 145.8) 146.3) 148.0) 149.4) 150.7) 154.0 2.2 5.3 
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24. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1998 1999 2000 Percent change 
7 T lr oS ee 
Series months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. Mar. ended ended 
Mar. 2000 
1 iz — = — —t ~ 
COMPENSATION 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

UO Maca ccee nsec ca cesvn cuca te unseensaneisesuynposstbomagnsenedonnsyennnynanenanauensnes 134.0 135.3 136.8 137.5 138.0 139.0 140.2 141.2 143.0 1.3 3.6 
Goods-producing..........ssseees 132.7 134.3 135.6 136.5 136.8 138.2 139.2 140.8 143.3 1.8 4.8 
Service-Producing.........--...0+ 135.3 136.2 138.0 138.5 139.2 139.7 141.0 141.4 142.5| 8 2.4 
Manufacturing......... 133.6 134.6 136.0 136.9 137.0 138.1 139.1 141.0 144.5 25: 5.5 
Nonmanufacturing... 133.9 135.3 136.9 137.4 138.1 139.2 140.3 140.8 141.7 6 2.6 

INNQRRUTHONN. 6c sscin vassacsevereseavineneenscekchanengnervesiuetniceaspsrendtansacennntny 136.7 137.8 139.3 140.1 140.8 142.5 143.8 145.2 147.4 1.5 47 
Goods-producing.... 135.9 136.9 137.7 138.3 139.7 140.5 141.8 143.1 145.4 1.6 44 
Service-producing.. 136.7 138.0 139.7 140.6 141.1 143.0 144.4 145.7 148.0 1.6 4.9 
Manufacturing......... 137.2 138.0 138.9 139.4 140.7 141.7 143.0 144.4 146.5 1.5 41 
NOnManufacturiing. ........-csescoensscaceasensensceraeerersseseeecoesrsseceeen 136.3 137.5 139.1 140.0 140.6 142.4 143.8 145.1 147.4 1.6 4.8 

Workers, by region’ 
PN AP ROSS Ee see ices sve rence canine Gasrre cat ceun i Cuensaneceannnttenennne sin ennl 136.0 137.0 138.7 139.5 140.5 141.5 143.2| 144.3 146.3 1.4 41 

SOUR a cecaseccncee aes cate teer cht ve cus ahas'skstensencyenbeensmshunseeannenbianshinctetis 135.5 136.4 137.6 138.1 139.1 140.7 141.8 143.0 145.0 1.4 4.2 

Midwest (formerly North Central)..........ccsescseseesseseeseeeeeteeend 138.3 139.6 140.9 141.4 141.7 143.6 145.0) 146.3 148.9 1.8 §.1 

WSU ssaceas ec sate os cies oh onns hehe nlenn tan etra eng mneeasn nena emmcrormenuia 135.2 136.6 138.5 140.0 140.3 142.1 143.3 144.7 147.0 1.6 48 

Workers, by area size’ | 
Metropolitan areas...........sssssecsssencseseerecstunngsesecessesesceseesenssned 136.4 137.5 139.1 139.8 140.4 142.0 143.3) 144.7 146.9 1.5 4.6 
ENT arene so sas sinc easy pa conn vs ena eerse SCENE 135.9 137.1 138.2 139.4 140.5 141.8 143.1) 143.6 146.0 18) 3.9 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status’ | 

UFFAVOM soncce nan ssrencavstonsoye ceueshcescecenasccest cess cangcusCenspcan Coonan edairaeenarht 129.6 130.7 132.4 133.1 133.6 134.7 135.7 136.5 137.2 a) arf 
GOOdS-PrOGUGING.......2.secsescesrsasanssansensonasssssnacsustenssassencennsney 127.9 129.4 131.0 131.7 132.3} 133.8 134.9 136.1 137.2 8 3.7 
SORVICE-PTOGUGING. «iecccsnaccesncoarsnncsssepqentvenusooenueuaussnenaccyvanaens 131.8 132.2 134.1 134.8 135.4| 135.8 136.8 137.2 137.6 3 1.6 
DRONA CENT aos sic crenncsinaes cape vsnectssnannnns 129.6 130.4 132.2 133.0 133.6 134.7 135.8) 137.5 138.8 9 3.9 
Nonmanufacturing 129.6} 130.8) 132.4) 133.1 133.7} 134.6) 135.6) 135.9) 136.4 4 2.0 

hoy ETE eh pee Stee ares ste een eeRETL Cr SRE eeRERT TTL Oost Tee SE eee erreeorceer cet 134.5 135.7 137.4 138.3 139.0 140.7 142.0 143.3 145.1 1.3 4.4 
ROOST OCCU is vcore casstetonie spose vsoensevvawehteecnacusacsiuaneaonipiotay 133.6 134.7 135.7 136.5 137.8 138.8 140.0 144.1 142.9 1.3 3.7 
SRE VICI IGEN). oo nsnrreacenssupneenasancanancasansnsiiacaasnsnnunniadene sii 134.6 135.9 137.9 138.8 139.3 141.3 142.6 143.9 145.8 13 47 
Manufacturing........ 135.1 136.2 137.3 138.2 139.4 140.5 141.7 142.9 144.4 1.0 3.6 
Nonmanufacturing 134.0} 135.3} 137.1 138.0} 138.6} 140.5) 141.8) 143.0; 145.0 1.4 46 

Workers, by region’ 
| 
132.6 133.8 135.4 136.4 137.1 138.2) 139.9 140.9 142.3 1.0 3.8 
134.0] 134.9] 186.5} 136.7} 187.9] 139.4) 140.2} 141.5} 143.0 14 3.7 
134.7; 136.0} 137.5) 138.0} 138.9) 141.0; 1424) 143.6} 145.3 1.2 4.6 
132.9) 134.5) 186.7| 138.4) 138.2) 140.2) 141.3) 142.6) 144.7 1.5 47 
Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas... 133.8 135.1 136.9 137.7 138.3 139.9 141.2 142.5 144.4 1 4.2 
Other areas 132.5] 133.4) 134.7] 136.0) 137.1] 1384) 139.8} 140.2} 142.2 1.4 3.7 


' The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 
Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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25. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 
medium and large private establishments, selected years, 1980-97 


Item 1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1989 1991 1993 1995 1997 
_ | 
cope: of Survey: (in O00'S)...2....:--c0cscce--cesecceeesences 21,352 21,043 21,013 21,303 31,059 32,428 31,163 28,728 33,374 38,409 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
With medical care. 20,711 20,412 20,383 20,238 27,953 29,834 25,865 23,519 25,546 29,340 
With life insurance 20,498 20,201 20,172 20,451 28,574 30,482 29,293 26,175 29,078 33,495 
, With defined benefit plan 17,936 17,676 17,231 16,190 19,567 20,430 18,386 16,015 17,417 19,202 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
alc LUNCH IMNG: se oesaxest cosmcatesoos ccoeeee cues ee 10 9 9 10 11 10 8 9 =) = 
Average minutes per day - 25 26 27 29 26 30 29 a = 
Paid rest time....-.-.0.-...-s--. 75 76 73 72 72 71 67 68 Z| ul 
Average minutes per day.. 55 - 25 26 26 26 26 28 26 He . 
Paid funeral leave................... ee - = = 88 85 84 80 83 80 81 
Average days Per OCCUIFENCE...............eceeceeeeeee - - - 3.2 Sue 3.3 3.3 3.0 3.3 3.7 
PIAIG ONGAVS voc csvne sac seeceares set seesescesesuaeceeasceecoy 99 99 99 99 96 97 92 91 89 89 
AVETAGE OAYS POF YOAM...... 2-22... e see eee eee eee ee ee ee eee 10.1 10.0 9.8 10.0 9.4 9.2 10.2 9.4 9.1 9.3 
AIG IPETSONAN ICAVE s-<.cc auses occ ceataccacesececocesessonl 20 24 23 oe 24 22 21 21 22 20 
Average days per year...........-....-eecsssssesceeeeees - 3.8 3.6 3:7; 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.5 
Rea VACAHONS fac se ness coceaeccarseans ease sen setinsspcsesnoed 100 99 99 100 98 97 96 97 96 95 
Bald SICKI6aVO eee, ee ne eres eee 62 67 67 70 69 68 67 65 58 56 
Unpaid maternity leave. es - - - - 33 37 37 60 2 - 
Unpaid paternity leave................... - - - - - 16 18 26 53 a my 
Unpaid family IGAVC.<..ccc- -rerritexas svc vee secon wsnennenoe x a = # = g.| = bal 84 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans....................00265 97 97 97 95 90 92 83 82 77 76 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
HOme NOalth Car .0.-0.ccceseseccarevstseseveoe sete svenceve soe) - - 46 66 76 75 81 86 78 85 
Extended care facilities................0..-.. al 58 62 62 70 79 80 80 82 73 78 
Physicallaxamiecn=tuey-sstsnsc easstoecrectvecetee = = 8 18 28 28 30 42 56 63 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
Self coverage... ieasasoiew odeendvedaladexcaecusee 26 27 36 43 44 47 51 61 67 69 
Average monthly Conaiaten.. bares spi eunennianscspons - - $11.93 $12.80 $19.29 $25.31 $26.60 $31.55 $33.92 $39.14 
Family coverage ae 46 51 58 63 64 66 69 76 78 80 
AVET AYE INONUNY COMUIDUUON.....-...eeeeseeeeeeeeee = = $35.93 $41.40 $60.07 $72.10 $96.97 $107.42 $118.33 $130.07 
Participants in life insurance plans.............2......2.+ 96 96 96 96 92 94 94 91 87 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
insurance. . ottas Bees renee aecs aacaciannee aero 69 72 74 72 78 71 71 76 dr 74 
Survivor income ep baneiix! Nopetpegnnaeenee nc - Mite peeserbaneed - - = 10 8 7 6 5 if 6 
Retiree protection available..............2....:0cceeeeeee - 64 64 59 49 42 44 41 37 33 
Participants in long-term disability 
HASUFANCE DIAN sone r nc: ccteccattenscrouseasevssssaccesteenscess 40 43 47 48 42 45 40 41 42 43 
Participants in sickness and accident 
HISULARCE DIAS sacr onve eens sespssestestseiees tan sacupeersnecees 54 51 51 49 46 43 45 44 oe oe, 
Participants in short-term disability plans '.............. = a | = zs = a _ 53 55 
Retirement plans 
Participants in detined benetit pension plans.......... 84 84 82 76 63 63 59 56 52 50 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65..........2.::1eeee 55 58 63 64 59 62 55 52 52 52 
Early retirement available.................2c222c2eeee eee 98 97 97 98 98 97 98 95 96 95 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years..............4 - = 47 35 26 22 7 6 4 10 
Terminal earnings formula...............2222:200000000e J 53 52 54 57 55 64 56 61 58 56 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 45 45 56 62 62 63 54 48 51 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ = = = 60 45 48 48 49 55 $7 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
GITANQOMOMNS ceca ncececevesceceqnvcsnocscvananncensssesnssvnsessus = = - 33 36 41 44 43 54 55 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
FIGKING DONONS DIANS ..cicecscnc ene osc srcrcessne ct eensteed - - - 2 5 9 10 12 12 13 
Reimbursement accounts = = = 5 12 23 36 52 38 32 
Premium conversion plans 


' The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability Gnaneeinns sickness and fits at less than full pay. 

accident insurance) were changed for the 1995 survey. Paid sick leave now includes only 2 Prior to 1995, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, which 
plans that specify either a maximum number of days per year or unlimited days. Short- specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan premiums with pretax 
terms disability now includes all insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans available dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of flexible benefit plans were 
on a per-disability basis, as well as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as tabulated separately. 

sick leave. Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, included , 

only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per-disability bene- NoTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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26. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features 
within plans, small private establishments and State and local governments, 1987, 1990, 1992, 1994, and 1996 


It Small private establishments State and local governments 
em 
A i= 
1990 1992 1994 1996 1987 1990 1992 1994 
= T s 
Scope of survey (in O00'S)..........esescserceecsnerersvars 32,466 34,360 35,910 39,816 10,321 12,972 12,466 12,907 
pay pm pats tie 22,402 24,396 23,536 25,599 9,599 12,064 11,219 11,192 
With life insurance..... 20,778 21,990 21,955 24,635 8,773 11,415 11,095 11,194 
With defined benefit plan.................:...s6.00 6,493 7,559 5,480 5,883 9,599 11,675 10,845 11,708 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Paid UNCHINMN Go cna gcccannacencasdenasncwesceetscersneexmetes 8 9 = = 17 1 10 = 
Average minutes per day. 37 37 - - 34 36 34 - 
Paid rest time... 48 49 - = 58 56 53 = 
Average minutes per day. 27 26 - - 29 29 29 - 
Palo ftimeralilo aves, oxa:qc.-kerdssascevvexseresaceacnsacenn chet 47 50 50 51 56 63 65 62 
Average dayS per OCCUITENCE............0seeceeeeeeeeee 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.7 3.7 3.7 3.7 
PANCIIONGAYS -oemcertery=- ener anne tanersennerscerererscersecat 84 82 82 80 81 74 75 73 
Average days per year’........s.ce-ses-ssssersensesverens 9.5 9.2 75 76 10.9 13.6 14.2 11.5 
Paid personal lOAVG.....0..2i....ceccsvernveceneccerscenteend Vi 12 13 14 38 39 38 38 
Average dayS Per YOal.......ceeseeeeeeseeeeeeseeeseeeeees 2.8 2.6 2.6 3.0 Vi, 2.9 2.9 3.0 
PaldiWacCationSivercccyausctersscaseevaseccseratessxce serene 88 88 88 86 72 67 67 66 
PaldiSIC eave’ po scesccssncssovvasetenessspascanacecseerens 47 53 50 50 97 95 95 94 
EAN NO BVO esr cect essspvacnctoseteneswenssvrsunensetescses 17 18 - = af 51 59 - 
Unpaid paternity leave. 8 i = = 30 33 aa - 
Unpaid family leave - - 47 48 = = = 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans.................0s00008 69 71 66 64 93 93 90 87 
Percent of participants with coverage for 
Home health care.. cobs ted 79 80 - - 76 82 87 84 
Extended care facilities... 83 84 = = 78 79 84 81 
Physicaliexam tarsomeres cannot accanmonane! 26 28 = = 36 36 47 55 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
SEN C OV CTA Seeee nwa sucevennrans-s8ucansnstonavdeestdnecemeaner 42 47 52 52 35 38 43 47 
Average monthly contribution.................:c $25.13 $36.51 $40.97 $42.63 $15.74 $25.53 $28.97 $30.20 
Famnlly COVCLAGOss. cr -c2-.esnoservevevsneneavavssoxsusesene 67 73 76 75 71 65 72 71 
Average monthly contribution...............2.:000008 $109.34 $150.54 $159.63 $181.53 $71.89 $117.59 $139.23 $149.70 
Participants in life insurance plans..........-.......-2.00 64 64 61 62 85 88 89 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
WISUIANCG: crank sen aervessss 78 76 79 77 67 67 74 64 
Survivor income benefits = 1 1 2 1 1 1 1 2 
Retiree protection available.................cecceeseeeeees 19 25 20 13 55 45 46 46 
Participants in long-term disability 
INSUFANCO PIANS ees sei sieanshscivasotue ten tavievensverseies 19 23 20 22 31 27 28 30 
Participants in sickness and accident 
WELT ATIC: PRINS vip < ser scnecsersevisectscicisenexacaspaapnoean 6 26 26 = 14 21 22 21 
Participants in short-term disability plans *.............. a aa BS 29 =I E! FS. P: 
Retirement plans 
Participants in detined benetit pension plans.......... 20 22 15 15 93 90 87 1 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65.......cccccceeseeeseee 54 50 - 47 92 89 92 92 
Early retirement available.................cccccceceeeeeeed 95 95 - 92 90 88 89 87 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years ri 4 - - 33 16 10 13 
Terminal earnings formula 58 54 - 53 100 100 100 99 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 49 46 * 44 18 8 10 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ 31 33 34 38 9 9 9 9 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
ETE CHGINIG NICS cease da iranZacoysgatriabutonsaian saateiswweidibtvass Ae 24 23 28 28 45 45 24 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Fl@XIDIG: DONGIES IAMS. «i. ccecccessvsvesnsssccessvesoussnccent 1 2 4 5 & § 5 
Reimbursement accounts * 8 14 19 12 31 50 64 
Premium conversion plans .. 


' Methods used to calculate the average number of paid holidays were revised 
in 1994 to count partial days more precisely. Average holidays for 1994 are 


not comparable with those reported in 1990 and 1992. 


? The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously 
sickness and accident insurance) were changed for the 1996 survey. Paid sick 
leave now includes only plans that specify either a maximum number of days 
per year or unlimited days. Short-term disability now includes all insured, self- 
insured, and State-mandated plans available on a per-disability basis, as well 
as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as 
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sick leave. Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this 
survey, included only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans 
providing per-disability benefits at less than full pay. 

® Prior to 1996, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, 
which specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan 
premiums with pretax dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of 
flexible benefit plans were tabulated separately. 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 


27. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


se 
Annual totals 1999 2000 
Measure = 7 
1997 | 1998 | Jan. | Feb.’ | Mar.’ | Apr.? | May? | June’ | July’ | Aug.” | Sept.?| Oct. | Nov.’ | Dec.’ | Jan.? 
iz =) — > f +i T 
Number of stoppages: 
Beginning in period.............:.:ceseeeseee 29 34 1 2 0 {| 3 2 1 1 2 0 1 0 0 
In effect during period.................-..-2.- 34 34 5 5 2 3 6 6 6 &3 2 2 1 1 
» Workers involved: 
Beginning in period (in thousands)... 339 387 1.4 41 0 8.0 9.6 22 Vii 11.0 19.1 0 2.0 0 0 
In effect during period (in thousands). 351 387 9.2 10.3 44 12.4 22.0 21.6 16.3 15.4 34.5 10.1 5.0 3.0 3.0 
Days idle: 
Number (in thousands)...... 4,497 5,116 129.0 104.1 101.2 256.8; 314.8) 309.4 266.4 118.8 176.2 67.1 63.6 63.0 60.0 
Percent of estimated working time’... 01 02 01 () () 01 01 01 01 () 01 () () () (*) 


y Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An explanation of 


the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is found in " ‘Total economy' measures of strike idleness," Monthly Labor Review, October 1968, pp. 54-56. 
2 
Less than 0.005. 


* = preliminary. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. cify average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 1999 2000 
Series t ie 
1998 | 1999 | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. Dec. | Jan. | Feb. a Mar. | Apr. 
~ + = 
Miscellaneous personal SCrViCeS..........0.0+ 234.7 243.0! 241.4) 242.1) 242.4) 242.9 243.9; 244.6) 245.6 246.0| 246.6| 247.6) 248.9) 249.4) 250.9 
Commodity and service group: 
COMMOGIICS........-.....-ccceseeeserserssecsaccsneeseseacesnconed 141.9 144.4 144.6 144.5 143.9 143.9 144.5 145.8 146.4 146.2 146.1 146.2 147.4 149.2 149.3 


161.1 164.6] 163.9) 164.2} 164.1 164.2; 164.7; 165.1 165.5) 165.7; 165.9) 1666) 166.8) 167.1 167.2 
130.5 132.5| 133.2) 132.8} 131.9] 131.9] 1325] 134.3] 134.9} 134.6) 134.4) 134.0 135.7} 138.4) 138.4 
132.6 137.5] 138.6) 138.2) 136.6] 136.7) 138.0} 141.0] 141.9| 141.3] 140.9) 140.5 143.9] 148.5} 148.5 
133.0 131.3] 135.2] 134.2} 130.9] 127.3) 127.5| 131.8) 134.6) 133.6) 130.1 126.8) 129.2} 132.5) 133.3 


Food and beverages 
Commodities less food and beverages... 
Nondurables less food and beverages.. 


Nondurables less food, beverages, 
and apparel... 137.4 146.0| 145.7; 145.6] 144.8] 146.8| 148.8| 151.2} 151.2) 150.7/ 152.1) 153.1) 157.2) 162.7 162.3 


Durables............ ted 127.6 126.0) 126.1 125.8} 125.7/ 125.6| 125.4 125.7) 125.9] 126.0) 125.9] 125.7} 125.3} 125.6| 125.6 
SOPVICOS os aves sesesrssicnbsaseenssssnnerssssseornsncestansnconencenes 184.2 188.8} 187.8} 187.9| 188.6] 189.5} 189.9) 190.1 190.2} 190.5} 190.5) 191.4) 192.2) 193.1 193.3 
Rent of shelter® 189.6 195.0] 194.3] 194.2] 194.9] 195.7) 196.1 196.1 196.3} 196.3] 196.3} 197.6; 1985) 199.7} 199.8 


187.9 190.7; 191.0) 190.4} 189.3] 191.0] 190.2} 189.9] 191.9] 192.7; 192.8} 193.0} 193.7) 195.0 195.2 
216.9 223.1] 221.7/ 221.9] 222.2| 222.6] 223.9) 2245] 225.1] 226.0] 226.5) 227.4) 227.4) 227.8) 228.0 


Transporatation services.. 
Other services.... 
Special indexes: 


163.4 167.0 166.7| 166.6} 166.7} 167.2) 167.7; 168.5} 168.8] 168.8] 168.8} 169.2) 170.3) 171.9) 172.0 
157.2 160.2} 159.9} 159.9) 159.7} 160.1 160.6 161.6| 162.0! 162.1 162.1 162.3) 163.3) 164.8) 164.9 
158.6 162.0 161.6] 161.6] 161.6] 162.0! 162.5} 163.2| 163.6] 163.6] 163.6] 164.0} 164.9) 166.3) 166.4 
132.0 134.0] 134.6) 134.3) 133.4) 133.4] 134.0) 135.8} 136.3) 136.1 135.9| 135.6] 137.2} 139.9) 139.9 
Nondurables less food 134.6 139.4} 140.4) 140.1 138.6} 138.7) 139.9} 142.8) 143.7) 143.1 142.8; 142.4) 145.7} 150.1 150.1 
Nondurables less food and apparel... er 139.2 147.5| 147.0 147.0} 146.3) 148.2 150.0 152.3 152.3 151.9 153.2 154.2 158.0 163.0 162.7 
IUD ices ics cc nncescs enceemandisaseonsncvenreseeoe 146.9 151.2| 151.4] 151.4| 150.5} 150.6] 1515} 153.2| 154.0) 153.7) 153.6) 153.7) 155.6) 158.1 158.2 


Services less rent of shelter? ed 191.8 195.8] 194.5| 194.7; 195.6] 196.5! 196.9} 197.3} 197.4) 197.9} 198.0) 198.6) 199.2) 199.9) 200.2 


Services less medical care services 178.4 182.7; 181.8) 181.8} 182.6) 183.4 183.8) 183.9} 184.1 184.3} 184.3) 185.1 185.8; 186.7; 186.9 
Energy.....-.- 102.9 106.6} 105.0) 105.6] 106.8} 108.7) 111.3} 113.2} 111.6) 111.2) 1122) 1125) 116.7) 122.2) 120.7 


All items less energy..... 170.9 174.4) 174.2) 174.1 174.0} 174.3; 174.5) 175.1 175.7} 175.8| 175.7; 176.2| 176.8; 177.7) 178.0 
All items less food and energy...... 173.4 177.0| 176.8) 176.6} 176.6} 176.9) 177.1 177.7| 178.3) 178.4) 1782) 178.7) 179.4) 180.4) 180.7 
Commodities less food and energy 143.2 1441 144.9 144.5) 143.7) 143.2 143.0 144.6 145.3) 145.0) 144.2 143.6); 144.2 145.3 145.9 
Energy commodities 92.1 100.0 99.9} 100.3 98.3} 101.3) 106.3) 109.1 109.1 108.7; 111.8) 112.8) 120.6) 131.7) 128.4 
Services less energy.... 190.6 195.7} 195.0] 195.0) 195.3] 196.1 196.5) 196.6] 197.2} 197.5) 197.7| 198.7} 199.5} 2005} 200.7 


All items less food......... 
All items less shelter..... 
All items less medical care... 
Commodities less food......... 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 
WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 
All items 169.7 163.2) 162.7} 162.8) 162.8} 163.3) 163.8) 164.7) 165.0) 165.1 165.1 165.5} 166.4) 167.8) 167.9 
All items (1967 = 100).... < 475.6 486.2) 484.7| 484.9) 485.0} 486.3) 487.8; 490.5; 491.5) 491.7) 491.8) 492.9) 495.6) 499.7) 500.1 
FOOd ANd DOVEFAGES..........scececerescereresscessneeneneneaene 160.4 163.8} 163.0} 163.3) 163.3) 163.4) 163.9) 164.3) 164.7) 164.9) 165.2) 165.9) 166.1 166.4} 166.5 


FOOd savsnn csi mer 160.0 163.4 162.6 162:9 162.8 163.0 163.5 163.9 164.4 164.5 164.7 165.4 165.6 165.9 166.0 
Food at home..... xe 160.0 163.0} 162.2) 162.6) 162.5} 162.5) 162.9) 163.5) 164.0) 164.0) 1642) 165.1 165.1 165.3; 165.4 
Cereals and bakery products..... a) 180.9 184.7) 184.5; 184.8) 185.5) 186.1 184.8; 185.0} 185.0} 184.5) 185.7) 185.5) 185.8) 185.9) 186.9 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs.... oad 147.0 147.6 146.3 146.1 146.9 146.8 148.2 148.9 148.8 150.1 149.45 149.8 150.8 152.0 152.5 
Dairy and related products'.... el 150.4 159.4 155.7 155.8 155.7 155.3 156.0 158.4 164.0 164.6 161.9 159.9 160.4 158.7 160.2 
Fruits and vegetables Be 197.0 201.8} 201.7] 205.3} 201.9} 201.0) 201.2} 201.6) 201.0} 199.8) 202.8) 207.0) 201.7; 200.5) 200.5 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage | 
TRNAS cates er vastncesavscrsseninctoyicsvaseveetarserenvs 131.8 133.2] 133.2) 133.1 133.2} 133.1 133.2; 133.0} 133.4) 132.7| 133.5) 136.0} 137.6} 137.8) 136.7 


Other foods at home 150.2 152.8] 153.0} 152.6) 152.8} 153.0) 153.5} 153.3) 152.9) 152.3} 152.7; 163.7] 163.8} 154.5) 163.4 
Sugar and sweets.. 150.1 152.2 151.7 152.8} 152.0) 152.0 152.6 153.3 153.2 152.0 152.3 154.8 154.3 154.5} 152.3 
Fats and oils... 146.5 147.9 148.6 147.0 147.2 147.8 148.3 148.1 148.6 144.9) 144.7 146.8 145.2 145.7 144.5 
Other foods........ . 165.4 168.8} 169.0] 168.5} 169.0) 169.2; 169.7} 169.2} 168.5; 168.8) 169.4 169.8) 170.5) 171.6) 170.7 

Other miscellaneous foods '” mats 102.6 104.6 105.2 104.7 104.4 103.9 104.4 105.1 103.8 103.4 105.2 103.9 106.2 106.7 104.7 

Food away from home! ..cscscccsessscossssvssssereseeresnens 161.1 165.0) 164.4) 164.5] 164.4) 164.9) 165.5) 165.8; 166.1) 166.5} 166.8; 167.1) 167.6) 167.9) 168.1 
Other food away from home!.......... 101.6] 105.1] 104.1] 104.2} 104.5} 105.3) 105.8] 106.2} 106.6} 106.8} 106.9; 107.4; 107.8} 107.8] 108.3 
Alcoholic beverages... 164.6 168.8; 167.8} 168.5} 168.7} 169.1 169.2} 169.8) 169.5) 170.4) 171.0! 171.6) 1722| 172.8) 172.9 
Housing.. 156.7 160.0} 159.1 159.2} 160.2} 160.7) 161.0} 161.3) 161.0} 161.1 161.1 161.8] 162.7) 163.2} 163.3 
176.6 181.6 180.8 180.9 181.5 182.0 182.4 182.6; 182.8 183.1 183.3) 184.1 184.8 185.6 185.8 


Rent of primary reSiIDONCe..........ceeseereeeeene 171.7 VW77A 176.0} 176.4) 176.8) 177.4 177.5| 178.0) 1784) 179.3) 179.9} 180.3} 180.7) 181.2) 181.4 
Lodging away from HOME”... aT RGO 109.0 122.2; 114.5) 112.0) 113.8) 116.7] 116.8) 113.8) 113.1 108.4; 105.7) 110.8) 114.5} 119.9} 118.7 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence” 417A 175.7} 174.8} 175.1 175.4) 175.7} 176.1 176.5} 176.8) 177.4) 177.8} 178.2| 178.6) 178.8) 179.1 
Tenants’ and household insurance’. ae SA 100.0 101.6 100.6 100.9 102.3 102.2 102.3 102.5 102.4 102.3 102.4 102.6 102.6 102.8 103.3 
FSGS AIDC CATHIE bce oacuichdteavennenaanneneacisi cas ensexes 128.4 128.7} 125.5) 126.3) 130.2) 131.1 131.4) 132.6] 130.1 129.8) 129.2) 129.5} 132.0 131.2 131.4 


113.3] 113.0] 109.7| 110.6) 114.7] 115.7] 115.9] 117.2] 1144] 114.0] 113.5] 1136] 116.3] 115.4] 115.2 

90.3 91.7} 88.1; 88.0} 87.8} 87.6} 89.3) 939] 97.7} 100.7} 106.0| 114.0] 144.5} 129.6] 123.0 
120.8] 120.4] 116.9} 117.9] 122.6] 123.6} 123.7| 124.9] 1215] 120.9} 119.8] 119.4 120.1] 1202] 120.5 
125.0) 124.7| 125.2| 124.8] 124.8) 124.9) 124.7] 124.8) 124.5] 124.2| 124.2] 124.5] 1246] 125.3) 125.6 
131.6] 130.1] 133.7] 133.0) 129.6) 126.4) 126.4, 130.5) 133.1 132.3] 129.0] 1259] 127.9] 131.0] 131.8 
131.4) 131.2) 133.6} 134.0] 131.6) 128.6} 127.2| 130.3; 134.0) 133.3) 131.6) 129.3] 129.9) 131.5! 1315 
Women's and girls! apparel.......sssvsssssesseeee 123.9] 121.3] 126.5] 125.5} 120.6] 114.4] 116.0] 123.3] 126.0] 124.4) 119.8) 114.2) 118.0| 1235] 1243 
infants‘ and toddlers’ apparel’... 126.7) 130.3) 129.3] 128.9} 128.0] 128.4] 1296] 131.4] 134.1) 134.3] 134.8] 194.9] 134.7] 135.7 1984 


Footwear...... 128.7 126.2} 129.5} 127.9} 125.8] 125.8] 124.4 
! s I : x * . 125.1 126.6) 126.9) 124.2) 122.3) 122.6) 124.7| 127.1 
Transportation... 140.5 143.4) 142.9) 143.4 142.4) 143.7; 145.0} 146.0) 146.6) 146.9] 147.6] 147.7) 149.1 152.9 oa 


Private transportation... 138.0 140.7} 140.1 140.3} 139.9} 140.9} 142.4) 143.6) 143.9] 144.2] 145.0] 145.1] 146.4 150.1] 149.5 
; 2 : : . 
New and used motor vehicles®........cccccccc0ce-0e4 100.3 100.4 99.7 99.8} 100.0} 100.1} 100.2} 100.7} 101.2} 101 S| 101.5} 101.2 100.7| 100.8} 101.2 


Fuel oil and other fuels.. 

Gas (piped) and electricity... 
Household furnishings and operations............ 
Apparel 
Men's and boys’ apparel... 
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28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


en ee 


Annual average 1999 2000 
Series T 
1998 | 1999 | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 
Miscellaneous personal services..................+. 234.7 243.0} 241.4) 242.1 | 242.4] 242.9) 243.9) 2446 245.6) 246.0 246.6 247.6| 248.9] 249.4] 250.9 
Commodity and service group: 
COmmModitles :Farecsenraecs-cpspacerasstcnnceattnancadsinencessd 141.9 144.4 144.6 144.5 143.9 143.9 144.5 145.8 146.4 146.2 146.1 146.2 147.4 149.2 149.3 


Food and beverages 
Commodities less food and beverages. 
Nondurables less food and beverages.. 


161.1 164.6} 163.9) 164.2) 164.1 164.2) 164.7) 165.1 165.5] 165.7} 165.9) 166.6; 166.8} 167.1 167.2 
130.5 132.5} 133.2) 132.8} 131.9) 131.9] 1325] 134.3] 134.9] 134.6] 134.4] 134.0} 135.7) 138.4) 138.4 
132.6 137.5} 138.6) 138.2) 136.6] 136.7} 138.0) 141.0] 141.9] 141.3) 140.9] 140.5} 143.9) 148.5) 148.5 


ADD ANON jccacretstrccsssccscesupttssascxscesesteceseresccaetees 133.0 131.3) 135.2} 134.2} 130.9) 127.3} 1275] 131.8} 134.6) 133.6} 130.1) 126.8) 129.2} 132.5) 133.3 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 
and apparel.. 137.4 146.0 145.7 145.6 144.8 146.8 148.8 151.2 151.2 150.7 152.1 153.1 157.2 162.7 162.3 
Durables....... 127.6 126.0 126.1 125.8 125.7| 125.6 125.4 125.7 125.9 126.0 125.9 125.7 125.3 125.6 125.6 
SOINViCOS seapes: ccesoreetiarevss 184.2 188.8 187.8 187.9 188.6 189.5 189.9 190.1 190.2 190.5 190.5 191.4 192.2 193.1 193.3 


Rent of shelter® 
Transporatation services 


189.6 195.0} 194.3) 194.2} 194.9) 195.7) 196.1 196.1 196.3} 196.3) 196.3} 197.6) 198.5] 199.7} 199.8 
187.9 190.7} 191.0} 190.4 189.3} 191.0] 190.2} 189.9} 191.9] 192.7] 192.8} 193.0) 193.7} 195.0} 195.2 


Other services 216.9 223.1 221.7} 221.9) 222.2) 2226) 223.9) 224.5) 225.1 226.0} 226.5| 227.4) 227.4) 227.8) 228.0 
Special indexes: 

IAMIIMOIMSHOSS TOOD oi <- cere cen tect vavecescancogevevesscrenee | 163.4 167.0} 166.7| 166.6} 166.7} 167.2) 167.7| 1685) 168.8) 1688) 168.8} 169.2) 170.3) 171.9} 172.0 

All items less shelter........c.csccccesseseseseeeeeeeey 157.2 160.2} 159.9] 159.9) 159.7] 160.1] 160.6} 161.6) 162.0} 162.1) 162.1} 162.3) 163.3) 164.8} 164.9 


All items less medical care.... 
Commodities less food 


158.6 162.0/ 161.6] 161.6] 161.6| 162.0] 162.5] 163.2) 163.6] 163.6] 163.6] 164.0) 164.9) 166.3} 166.4 
132.0 134.0] 134.6) 134.3) 133.4) 133.4] 134.0] 135.8] 136.3) 136.1 135.9] 135.6] 137.2] 139.9) 139.9 
Nondurables less food 134.6 139.4) 140.4) 140.1 138.6) 138.7} 139.9) 142.8} 143.7) 143.1 142.8) 142.4) 145.7) 150.1 150.1 
Nondurables less food and apparel... Aso! 139.2 147.5| 147.0] 147.0] 146.3] 148.2] 150.0] 152.3) 152.3} 151.9} 153.2} 154.2) 158.0} 163.0} 162.7 
NOTIN AONOS Oi wea tnci cave dae visvens dove naconiranceteserenercx 146.9 151.2| 151.4] 151.4) 150.5} 150.6] 151.5) 153.2) 154.0} 153.7} 153.6] 153.7) 155.6] 158.1 158.2 


Services less rent of shelter® ass 191.8 195.8] 194.5] 194.7| 195.6] 196.5] 196.9] 197.3} 197.4) 197.9} 198.0) 198.6) 199.2} 199.9) 200.2 
Services less medical care services 178.4 182.7; 181.8) 181.8] 182.6) 183.4] 183.8) 183.9) 184.1 184.3) 184.3) 185.1 185.8] 186.7) 186.9 
ERG serissssestennernennne 102.9 106.6] 105.0} 105.6) 106.8} 1087) 111.3] 1132) 111.6] 111.2) 112.2) 112.5) 116.7) 122.2) 120.7 


All items less energy. 
All items less food and energy... 


170.9 174.4| 174.2} 174.1] 174.0] 174.3) 174.5] 175.1] 175.7} 175.8} 175.7} 176.2) 176.8) 177.7} 178.0 
173.4 177.0| 176.8} 176.6) 176.6) 176.9) 177.1] 177.7) 178.3) 178.4) 178.2) 178.7) 179.4) 180.4} 180.7 
Commodities less food and energy... 143.2 144.1] 144.9] 144.5} 143.7] 143.2] 143.0] 144.6] 145.3] 145.0) 144.2) 143.6) 144.2) 145.3) 145.9 

Energy commodities cell 92.1 100.0 99.9} 100.3 98.3} 101.3] 106.3) 109.1} 109.1) 108.7) 111.8) 112.8] 120.6) 131.7| 128.4 
Services leSS CNELGY.........cececsceseeeeneeeeseeenes 190.6 195.7} 195.0) 195.0} 195.3} 196.1] 196.5} 196.6] 197.2} 197.5) 197.7) 198.7} 199.5} 200.5) 200.7 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 
WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 
All items 
All items (1967 = 100).. 


159.7 163.2} 162.7| 162.8} 162.8; 163.3] 163.8; 164.7| 165.0} 165.1 165.1 165.5} 166.4) 167.8) 167.9 
475.6 486.2| 484.7] 484.9) 485.0] 486.3] 487.8) 490.5) 491.5} 491.7) 491.8) 492.9] 495.6) 499.7) 500.1 
160.4 163.8} 163.0} 163.3] 163.3] 163.4) 163.9) 164.3} 164.7) 164.9) 165.2) 165.9) 166.1 166.4) 166.5 
160.0 163.4] 162.6] 162.9] 162.8] 163.0] 163.5] 163.9} 164.4) 1645} 164.7) 165.4) 165.6} 165.9) 166.0 
160.0 163.0} 162.2} 162.6] 162.5) 1625) 162.9] 163.5} 164.0) 164.0} 164.2) 165.1 165.1 165.3} 165.4 
180.9 184.7; 184.5) 184.8) 185.5) 186.1 184.8} 185.0} 185.0) 184.5} 185.7) 185.5} 185.8} 185.9) 186.9 
al 147.0 147.6} 146.3) 146.1 146.9] 146.8} 148.2) 148.9) 148.8) 150.1 149.4, 149.8} 150.8} 152.0) 152.5 


150.4 159.4] 155.7} 155.8] 155.7] 155.3) 156.0] 158.4) 164.0) 164.6) 161.9) 159.9) 160.4) 158.7) 160.2 
197.0 201.8] 201.7/ 205.3} 201.9] 201.0} 201.2) 201.6} 201.0} 199.8) 202.8) 207.0) 201.7) 200.5) 2005 


Food at home... 
Cereals and bakery products.. 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs.... 


Dairy and related products’. 
Fruits and vegetables 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 


IVIOTIENS hoc eatacee cece tees eran asker akeen ees 131.8 133.2 133.2 133.1 133.2 133.1 133.2 133.0 133.4 132.7 133.5 136.0 137.6 137.8 136.7 
Other foods at home.... 150.2 152.8 153.0 152.6 152.8 153.0 153.5 153.3 152.9 152.3 152.7 153.7 153.8 154.5 153.4 
Sugar and sweets...... 150.1 152.2 15320) 152.8 152.0 152.0 152.6 153.3 153.2 152.0 152.3 154.8 154.3 154.5 152.3 
Fats and oils... | 146.5 147.9 148.6 147.0 147.2 147.8 148.3 148.1 148.6 144.9 144.7 146.8 145.2 145.7 144.5 
Other foods...... 165.4 168.8 169.0 168.5 169.0 169.2 169.7 169.2 168.5 168.8 169.4 169.8 170.5 171.6 170.7 
Other miscellaneous foods’... 102.6 104.6 105.2 104.7 104.4 103.9 104.4 105.1 103.8 103.4 105.2 103.9 106.2 106.7 104.7 
Food away from home! Pe kee 161.1 165.0 164.4 164.5 164.4 164.9 165.5 165.8 166.1 166.5 166.8 167.1 167.6 167.9 168.1 
Other food away from home’ 101.6 105.1 104.1 104.2 104.5 105.3 105.8 106.2 106.6 106.8 106.9 107.4 107.8 107.8 108.3 
Alcoholic beverages ae 164.6 168.8 167.8 168.5 168.7 169.1 169.2 169.8 169.5 170.4 171.0 171.6 172.2 172.8 172.9 
Housing. 156.7 160.0 159.1 159.2 160.2 160.7 161.0 161.3 161.0 161.1 161.1 161.8 162.7 163.2 163.3 
Sholtora sat otiscee A 176.6 181.6 180.8 180.9 181.5 182.0 182.4 182.6 182.8 183.1 183.3 184.1 184.8 185.6 185.8 
Rent of primary residence... oer 171.7 77 176.0 176.4 176.8 UAT 1775 178.0 178.4 179.3 179.9 180.3 180.7 181.2 181.4 
Lodging away from home* ORE ee ET 109.0 122.2 114.5 112.0 113.8 116.7 116.8 113.8 113.1 108.4 105.7 110.8 114.5 119.9 118.7 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence’) 171-1 175.7| 174.8) 175.1) 175.4] 175.7} 176.1) 176.5} 176.8) 177.4) 177.8) 178.2) 178.6) 178.8) 179.1 
Tenants' and household insurance ' ome t 8 100.0 101.6 100.6 100.9 102.3 102.2 102.3 102.5 102.4 102.3 102.4 102.6 102.6 102.8 103.3 
Fuels and utilities 128.4 128.7 125.5 126.3 130.2 131.1 131.4 132.6 130.1 129.8 129.2 129.5 132.0 131.2 131.1 
PUGS: oa ceesecaees . 113.3 113.0 109.7 110.6 114.7 115.7 115.9 117.2 114.4 114.0 113.5 113.6 116.3 115.4 115.2 
Fuel oil and other fuels 90.3 91.7 88.1 88.0 87.8 87.6 89.3 93.9 97.7 100.7 106.0 114.0 144.5 129.6 123.0 
Gas (piped) and electricity... 120.8 120.4 116.9 117.9 122.6 123.6 123.7 124.9 121.5 120.9 119.8 119.4 120.1 120.2 120.5 
Household furnishings and operations............ 125.0 124.7 125.2 124.8 124.8 124.9 124.7 124.8 124.5 124.2 124.2 124.5 124.6 125.3 125.6 


131.6 130.1 133.7} 133.0} 129.6) 126.4) 126.4) 130.5) 133.1 132.3) 129.0} 125.9] 127.9} 131.0) 131.8 
131.4 131.2} 133.6] 134.0) 131.6] 128.6] 127.2} 130.3) 134.0} 133.3] 131.6] 129.3) 129.9] 131.5) 131.5 


Apparel 
Men's and boys' apparel..... 


Women's and girls' apparel.......---ssssssssseeee 123.9| 121.3] 1265| 1255] 120.6] 114.4] 116.0] 123.3] 126.0} 124.4) 119.8) 1142/ 118.0] 123.5) 124.3 
infanta'and toddlers’ apparel... | 1267] 130.3 129.3) 128.9} 128.0] 128.4) 1296] 131.4) 134.1] 134.3] 134.8) 134.9] 134.7) 135.7) 134.1 
Footwear... | 128.7) 126.2) 129.5) 127.9] 125.8] 125.8) 124.4/ 125.1) 1266] 126.9) 124.2] 122.3) 122.6) 124.7) 127.1 
TreMtSpOrtAOn san stoeesessscss iaceaccesseteraocaeesucserner 440.5| 143.4) 1429] 143.1] 142.4) 143.7; 145.0] 146.0] 146.6] 146.9) 147.6] 147.7] 149.1] 152.9) 152.2 
Private transportation... | 138.0!  140.7/ 140.1] 140.3] 139.9] 140.9] 142.4) 143.6] 143.9] 144.2) 145.0) 145.1) 146.4) 150.1] 149.5 
Now aad sadinickorvanicicsciems ae | 100.3| 100.4] 99.7} 99.8] 100.0] 100.1) 100.2) 100.7} 101.2] 101.5] 101.5] 101.2] 100.7] 100.8) _101.2 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
Annual average 1999 2000 
Series 7 =f =i _ =a 
1998 | 1999 | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. 
NOW VOhICISiarrasrtuensvaricerestrsccurmenrenrecs| 144.6 144.0] 144.5] 144.0] 143.6] 143.2] 1426) 142.8 1435; 144.3 144.7| 144.5] 144.2] 144.5] 144.7 
Used Cars And trucks .....ccsssssssssseeeesseeeeessesees 152.0 153.3} 149.6] 150.9] 152.2} 153.7} 155.2 157.0} 157.7| 157.3} 156.3} 155.3) 154.4) 154.4) 155.4 
MOtoritlioli essen ee coustene erg teen arene 92.2 100.8] 100.8} 101.3 99.2} 102.6} 107.8} 110.6| 110.0] 109.5] 112.3) 112.9) 1186) 132.0) 128.5 
Gasoline! (all.types) se cesecses ecsnnsessaccncrsurmeseevcee 91.7 100.2) 100.3) 100.8 98.7; 102.1} 107.3} 110.0} 109.4 108.9] 111.7} 112.3) 117.9) 131.2) 127.8 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment.... 4 100.5 100.0 99.6 99.7 99.6 99.5 99.6 99.9 99.8; 100.6; 100.2 100.3} 100.5} 100.9) 100.6 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair...........-4 168.2 173.3 172.3 172.7 173.1 173.5 173.5 174.3 174.7 175.1 175.2 176.1 176.6 177.2 177.4 | 


187.1 193.1 196.4 193.9] 189.0) 195.7) 192.5} 190.7} 196.3) 197.0} 196.0} 194.8| 1988) 203.4) 202.9 
241.4 249.7} 248.2} 248.7; 249.4 250.3) 251.0| 251.4] 251.9] 252.5) 253.2) 254.5} 256.2) 257.3) 258.0 
218.6 226.8; 225.7| 225.7| 226.6] 227.8| 228.4) 229.0) 229.1) 229.5) 230.2! 230.7) 231.0) 231.8) 232.4 
246.6 254.9| 253.3] 253.8] 254.5] 255.3] 256.0) 256.4] 257.0) 257.6) 258.4) 269.9 261.9) 263.1 263.8 | 


Public transportation 


Medical care 
Medical care commodities. 
Medical care services 


Professional S@rViC@S. .......-.:ccccssseerescsscseesneeeey 223.7 230.8; 229.7} 230.2) 231.0} 231.4) 231.7| 232.0) 232.5) 233.1 233.4, 234.8) 236.7; 238.0} 238.6 
Hospital and related services ee 283.6 295.5 292.3 293.0 293.6 295.3 297.3 298.2 298.9 299.8 302.1 304.1 306.4 307.5 308.7 
FS EEAHOR eee _| 100.9} 101.3] 101.4] 101.5} 101.6 101.6] 101.5] 101.0} 101.1) 101.0) 101.2) 101.4) 101.6) 102.0) 102.0 
Video and audio™? 101.1] 100.5} 100.8) 100.6) 100.5} 100.4] 100.7/ 99.8] 99.9) 99.9) 99.8) 100.2! 100.4| 100.6} 100.0 
aiieation and CaminOnicatlon@secsetneeenc| 100.4) 101.5} 100.9} 100.7} 100.7} 100.8] 101.5] 102.1} 102.3} 1025] 102.5) 103.0/ 102.5) 102.2) 102.1 
Education? Tek ie re cA Cs Bee 102.1 107.2 105.7 105.9 106.0 106.3 107.7 109.5 109.7 109.4 109.4 110.5 110.9 111.0 111.1 
Educational books and supplies ‘ 253.1 264.1 263.9 264.3 264.8 265.0 267.2 269.9 271.8 256.5 256.9 276.6 281.3 280.0 279.9 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 288.5 302.8; 298.3 298.7} 299.2 300.2 304.1 309.5 310.0 310.4 310.4 Sti 312.7 312.8 313.4 
Coleiucication'= 99.1 96.9| 97.0) 96.5) 96.4| 963/ 96.5) 962} 963) 969| 97.0] 97.1] 95.7; 95.3] 948 
Information and information processing!” i 99.0 96.5 96.7 96.2 96.0 96.0 96.1 95.8 95.9 96.6 96.6 96.7 95.3 94.8 94.4 — 
Telephone SOTVICES ot ee 100.7 100.2) 100.0 99.8 99.9 99.7 99.9 99.7} 100.0} 100.8; 100.9) 101.1 99.6 99.1 98.8 
Information and information processing 
other than telephone S@rVICOS "9 ccoeeccnes-- 41.2 31.6 33.0 31.8 30.8 31.1 30.8 30.3 29.9 29.3 29.3 28.9 28.6 28.2 27.6 
Personal computers and peripheral 
equipment! FIR So a 2-7 EG I 77.9 53.1 55.9 55.1 54.0 52.5 50.6 49.4 48.1 46.9 46.9 45.7 44.5 43.6 42.0 
Other QOOdS ANC SEFVICES..........c.eceeeeseereereetereeeeee 236.1 261.9 259.5 258.8) 258.7 262.0 260.7 267.3 267.9 267.4) 267.3 269.3 271.7 273.3 278.0 
Tobacco and smoking products.........-.:.2..se2 274.8 356.2} 350.5} 345.9] 343.5} 356.6] 350.6} 374.4) 374.0) 370.4) 369.7} 375.7) 383.6; 387.8; 4049 
ParsGnalicare ewe eres tate nerds 156.8] 161.3) 160.4] 160.8] 161.3] 161.3; 161.6] 161.9; 162.6] 163.0) 163.1| 163.5] 1639] 164.3) 1646 


Personal care products’ 149.3] 152.5] 151.7/ 151.6] 153.3} 152.7] 153.4] 153.7) 154.1] 154.0] 1531] 153.4] 153.2) 154.1] 153.9 
Personal care services’...... 166.3} 171.7] 170.6] 171.4) 171.2] 171.8} 1722| 172.4) 173.2| 174.4| 1747! 175.3] 176.1| 1766] 176.6 


Miscellaneous personal ServiceS.........-..2006 664 234.0 243.1 241.7) . 242.3} 242.6 243.2 243.8 244.5 245.5 245.9 246.7 247.6 248.9 249.4 250.4 
Commodity and service group: 


Commodities 141.8 144.7} 144.7) 144.6) 144.0) 144.2) 144.8) 146.3) 146.8) 146.6; 146.6) 146.6] 147.8; 1498) 149.9 
Food and beverages... re 160.4 163.8} 163.0) 163.3} 163.3) 163.4) 163.9} 164.3] 164.7) 164.9) 165.2! 165.9} 166.1 166.4; 166.5 | 
Commodities less food and beverages............- 130.6 133.2] 133.6) 133.4) 132.5] 132.7) 133.4) 135.4) 165.9) 135.6) 135.4) 135.1 136.8) 139.6) 139.6 | 

Nondurables less food and beverages...........- 132.1 138.1 139.1 138.8} 137.0} 137.5} 138.8) 1421 142.9; 142.2) 142.0) 141.7) 145.41 160.2} 150.2 
PAE OD rsa renscennnstdanentencereekevsavionasvesavdverecetens 131.6 130.1 133.7} 133.0) 129.6} 126.4) 126.4) 130.5} 133.1 132.3} 129.0} 125.9} 127.9} 131.0) 131.8 
Nondurables less 100d, beverages, 

ANG GPa lyesmintinnsnhdiicmmngrid 137.0 147.2| 146.7) 146.6) 145.7} 1484 160.2} 153.2] 153.1 152.5; 153.9} 155.0) 159.3} 165.7) 165.2 

DIRGDIOS 2727 cite issttitisisniiacktrnisnannas 127.3 126.0} 125.8) 125.6) 125.6) 125.7) 125.7) 126.1 126.3) 126.4) 126.3) 126.0) 125.6} 125.8| 126.0 

SOVICHS i: o3,, cali carniniihieccremeBrnnugniial 181.0 185.3} 184.2} 184.4) 185.2} 185.9] 186.3} 186.6} 186.7} 187.1 187.2; 187.9} 188.5} 189.2] 189.4 
Ranta ener suit cccce cnet silane: 170.1 174.9} 174.4 174.2} 174.7) 175.3) 175.6] 175.8) 176.1 176.3} 176.5} 177.3) 178.0) 178.7] 178.9 
Transporatation services. . 185.4 187.9} 187.9] 187.5} 186.7} 188.0) 187.4; 187.3) 189.0} 189.8] 189.9] 190.2} 190.8) 191.8] 192.0 
CEP SAI UC OD i eeerasasvvedveelirivanaaene vier nsccennccetassnee 213.7 219.6) 218.1) 218.4) 218.8) 219.2} 220.3} 220.9] 221.6] 222.3] 222.9) 223.8] 223.7] 2240] 2242 

Special indexes: 

All itOMS 1OSS 100d. ........scseesesecsseeeceeeseeseeeneeneey 159.5 163.1 162.6} 162.6) 162.7} 163.2} 163.7} 164.7} 165.0) 165.1 165.1 165.4) 166.4; 168.0} 168.2 
PI AAATINE [OBS GONE cescaccnenussvarsiverscseneevucvachh yor 155.0 158.1 157.7) 157.7; 167.6} 158.0} 158.6] 159.7) 160.1 160.1 160.1 160.3} 161.3) 162.8} 163.0 
All iteMs leSS MEGICAl CALC... scecseseseeeteeeesesens 155.8 159.2} 158.8} 158.8) 158.8) 159.2} 159.7] 160.7; 161.0) 161.1 161.1 161.4} 162.3) 163.6} 163.8 
COMMOGIIES 1OSS 100d. ......cccceccscressesersseeeeersenes 132.0 134.6} 135.0) 134.8] 133.9} 134.2) 134.8} 136.7} 137.2] 137.0] 136.8] 136.5} 138.2} 141.0] 141.0 
Nondurables less 1000. .........cccccsseseseesesseseesesees 134.1 140.0] 140.8) 140.6) 138.9) 139.4) 140.7) 143.8) 144.6] 144.0] 143.8] 143.6) 146.8) 151.7] 151.7 
Nondurables less food and apparel. 138.7 148.4 147.9 147.9 147.0 149.3 151.2 154.0 153.8 153.4 154.7 155.8 159.8 165.7 165.3 
WIT toes se cucroces srortapovheyrvstuncurelansuccstlanagas 146.5 151.3} 151.4) 151.4) 150.5} 150.8} 151.7} 153.6} 154.3] 154.0] 154.0/ 154.2! 156.0] 158.8/ 158.9 


Services less rant of ShOltOr’....-cccccsecccccosseosseee 170.7 1741 172.7) 173.0} 174.0] 174.7] 175.0} 175.5} 175.4] 175.8] 175.9] 176.4] 176.9] 177.4] 177.7 
Services less medical care services... 175.4 179.5 178.4 178.6 179.4 180.1 180.4 180.7 180.8 181.1 181.2 181.9 182.4 183.1 183.3 


Enensy ada den ebaaags doaapanenaivarseavtiests 102.1 106.1 104.5} 105.2) 106.2) 108.4) 1114.1 113.1 W144) VNUO} | 142.7 112.5) 116.7} 122.9} 121.0 
All pba JOSS ONEFGY.......cre 167.6 W741 170.7} 170.7} 170.6} 170.9) 171.4 171.8) 172.4) 172.6} 172.5) 172.8] 173.3] 174.1 174.5 
All items less food and energy... 169.6 173.1 172.91 172.8} 172.7) 172.9) 173.1 173.9) 174.5} 174.7) 174.5) 174.8} 175.3] 176.2| 176.7 


Commodities less food and energy... 142.7] 144.3) 144.8] 144.5] 143.8] 143.5] 143.3] 145.0} 145.7] 145.4] 144.6] 144.1] 144.6] 145.6| 146.4. 


Energy COMMOGItICS..........cccces sé 92.3 100.3} 100.2} 100.6 98.6} 101.8; 106.8} 109.7} 109.4) 109.1) 112.4 113.1 120.4) 132.0 128.3 
S@PrviceS IOSS ONEFGY.....csccsecccceseseressessssseses 191.9 5 


' Not seasonally adjusted. 


: * Indexes on a December 1988 = 100 base. 
Indexes on a December 1997 = 100 base. — Data not available. 


5 Indexes on a December 1982 = 100 base. 


NOTE: Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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29. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


a ee 


Pricing All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners 
Area akg | 1999 2000 1999 2000 
| bs Mar. | Apr. Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | Mar. | Apr. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 
USE City AVETAGCR. <y eee es acces hose tena acevtet ee coes M 165.0} 166.2} 168.3] 168.7} 169.7] 171.1] 171.2] 161 all 162.7| 165.1) 165.5} 166.4] 167.8] 167.9 
Region and area size” 

Northeast Urban.....sessessssecesssssnsssseessssnseeeesnsseeeeemesteesesee M 171.9] 172.8) 175.5] 176.1] 177.4] 178.3} 178.4] 168.5} 169.5} 172.6] 173.0} 174.3] 175.1] 175.3 
Size A—More than 1,500,000..........:cccscsesecsecesseseeceresneee M 172.8) 173.6] 176.3] 176.9] 178.3) 179.2} 179.1] 168.3] 169.3] 172.4] 172.8] 174.1] 174.9] 175.0 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000... -ccecccccccccscsesesssecssssseeoe M 103.2} 103.9] 105.4 105.8} 106.7] 107.2} 107.4| 102.8} 103.5} 105.2| 105.5} 106.3) 106.8] 107.0 

Midwesturban ae en ee M 161.0} 162.2} 164.4) 164.8} 165.8) 167.0} 166.9) 156.9] 158.2} 160.7] 161.2} 162.1] 163.4] 163.2 
Size A—More than 1,500,000..0.0.......c.cscccececesesseoeceseeeees M 162.4] 163.6} 165.5) 166.1] 167.2} 168.3) 168.2) 157.5] 158.8] 161.1] 161.6] 162.7] 163.8] 163.6 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°.....ecccccccccscssessesseccssssseece M 103.0} 103.7; 105.3) 105.5} 106.0} 106.8} 106.8] 102.6} 103.5) 105.3} 105.5} 106.1] 106.9] 106.9 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)................J M 155.7| 156.4] 158.9] 159.0) 159.8] 161.5} 161.3] 153.4] 154.4] 157.3} 157.6] 158.3] 160.0] 159.9 

ST OUIDIUN DAN cscencees teeter nee tree on sle ree eee M 160.6} 161.5} 163.6] 164.0} 164.7| 166.4) 166.6] 158.4) 159.4] 162.0] 162.2) 163.0] 164.6] 164.9 
Size A—More than 1,500,000. M 159.7} 160.5} 163.0) 163.5) 164.1] 165.9} 166.1] 156.9} 157.9] 160.9] 161.2] 161.8] 163.4] 163.7 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°....... ce M 103.3] 103.9} 105.2) 105.3} 105.9} 106.9) 107.1; 102.8] 103.5) 105.0} 105.1] 105.7} 106.7) 106.9 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)................J M 161.5} 162.6] 163.5] 164.4) 165.1] 166.8] 166.7] 161.5} 162.7] 164.6] 165.1] 165.8! 167.6] 167.6 

WeStUrbaniscc.suesccsc ne M 167.3] 169.0} 170.5! 171.0} 171.9] 173.4] 173.7] 163.2} 164.9] 166.4] 166.7] 167.4] 169.1] 169.4 
Size A—More than 1,500,000 M 168.2] 170.0} 171.7) 172.3) 173.3) 174.9] 175.1] 162.3) 164.2) 165.8} 166.3] 167.1] 168.7] 169.0 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°......cecccccccssscececcesssseeececee M 104.1} 105.1) 105.7) 105.7} 106.2} 107.1] 107.2} 104.0} 105.0} 105.5] 105.5} 105.9} 106.8] 107.1 

Size classes: 

M 149.5} 150.5} 152.5] 153.0} 154.0] 155.2] 155.2] 147.7} 148.9] 151.2} 151.6] 152.5} 153.6] 153.7 

M 103.3} 104.1] 105.3] 105.5) 106.1] 106.9} 107.1] 102.9} 103.7) 105.2} 105.3] 105.9} 106.8} 106.9 

M 161.1] 162.1] 163.7) 164.3) 164.9] 166.7| 166.7} 159.8} 160.9] 163.1] 163.5] 164.1] 165.9] 166.0 
Selected local areas® 

Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, IL—IN-WI.............2.000.cc0eeeeeeee M 167.0| 167.6) 169.2} 170.1) 171.3) 172.0) 171.7} 161.1) 161.7] 163.7) 164.5} 165.6] 166.4) 166.1 

Los Angeles—Riverside—Orange County, CA...................4 M 165.0} 166.6) 167.3} 167.9} 169.2} 170.6) 170.6) 158.3} 160.1} 160.9] 161.2] 162.4] 163.9] 163.9 

New York, NY—Northern NJ-Long Island, NY-NJ-CT-PA.. M 175.5} 176.0) 178.6] 179.2} 180.4) 181.4) 181.2} 170.8] 171.3] 174.3] 174.6) 175.8] 176.6] 176.6 

Boston—Brockton—Nashua, MA—NH-—ME-CT...................| 1 174.8 - —| 180.2 -| 182.7 -| 172.3 - -| 178.6 -| 181.1 - 

Gleveland=Akroni OH becier ascii chesevesessecasnccesva svukoeranctsces 1 161.2 - -| 164.4 -| 166.8 -| 152.9 - -| 156.8 -| 159.2 - 

DAA FR WW Orth pat Xcoeececeetectege fp betes occ cncscesacexanteeoazes ce 1 156.4 - -| 160.4 -| 163.1 -| 155.8 - -| 160.3 -| 162.9 - 

Washington—Baltimore, DC-MD-VA-WV".......scscsssesseeeeee 1 103.2 = =| 105.3 | 107.0 | 102.8 ; -| 105.3 -| 106.9 e 

[NU TGN ECT N Es ele a cee et eee a 2 -| 164.0] 167.0 -| 167.4 -| 169.8 -| 160.9] 164.6 -| 164.9 -| 167.2 

Detroit—Ann Arbor=Flint, MI...............02000..c.ssesesesnsesseseaee 2 -| 164.1} 165.6 -| 167.2 -| 168.1 -| 158.7} 160.4 -| 162.0 -| 162.8 

Houston—Galveston—Brazoria, TX...........::::cesceeeeeeeeeeeee| 2 -| 148.3} 150.3 -| 152.1 -| 152.7 -| 146.6] 149.2 -| 150.5 -| 161.3 

Miaiminteeaucerdalen Fees tcceattess eectesee se eacence es 2 -| 161.7} 164.8 -| 165.9 -| 166.9 -| 159.1] 162.7 -| 163.5 -| 164.5 

Philadelphia—Wilmington—Atlantic City, PA-NJ-DE-MD..... 2 -| 171.1] 172.9 -| 174.7 -| 175.7 -| 170.6} 172.8 -| 174.5 -| 175.7 

San Francisco—-Oakland-San Jose, CA 2 -| 172.2) 174.5 -| 176.5 -| 178.6 -| 168.8] 170.9 -| 172.5 -| 174.8 

Seattle-Tacoma—Bremerton, WA 2 -| 172.2) 174.4 -| 176.0 -| 177.7 -| 167.8} 170.1 -| 171.5 -| 173.2 


1 


Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other goods 
and services priced as indicated: 

M—Every month. 

1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 

2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 
? Regions defined as the four Census regions. 
$ Indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. 
4 The "North Central" region has been renamed the "Midwest" region by the Census Bureau. 
It is composed of the same geographic entities. 
5 Indexes on a December 1986 = 100 base. 
® In addition, the following metropolitan areas are published semiannually and appear in 
tables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the CP/ Detailed Report: Anchorage, AK; 
Cincinnati-Hamilton, OH-KY-IN; Denver-Boulder—Greeley, CO; Honolulu, HI; Kansas City, 


MO-KS; Milwaukee-Racine, WI; Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN-WI; Pittsburgh, PA; Port- 
land-Salem, OR-WA; St Louis, MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. Petersburg—Clearwater, 
rie 

’ Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 

— Data not available. 


NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CP! program. Each local 
index has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially more sampling and 
other measurement error. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than the 
national index, although their long-term trends are similar. Therefore, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI for use in their 
escalator clauses. Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


30. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 


[1982-84 = 100] 
Series 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 | 1996 1997 | 1998 1999 
j T 1 ie | iz 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: | | 
All items: } 
NENGR eco ca cei cee coc we vik aces succune ccuenshlcuceswenslaceccmcupeneuest 136.2) 140.3 144.5 148.2 152.4) 156.9 160 5) 163 0) 166.6 
POTCONE GTA Gs tec css cn cexcnscsnqesseutatenexececanswocces==ees 4.2 3.0} 3.0 2.6 2.8 3.0 2.3} 1.6 2.2 
Food and beverages: | 
Tt Fe ene ne ee eee ee 136.8] 1387/ 1416] 1449) 1489) 153.7) 157.7| 161.1] 164.6 
POrcnt GANGES. ses. ss5ccenecceceeceesnanncncaberenaseeenessess 3.6 1.4| 2.1] 2.3} 2.8) 3.2 2.6) 2.2) 2.2 
Housing: | 
Peo ce er Oa COREE ESE SET CE nS OP SoS eEECELE NE Se 133.6 137.5 141.2) 144.8) 148.5) 152.8 156.8) 160.4) 163.9 
Pe@rGOnt Change. csccsccsssccsccgecsecsnensscsuenecauetsbernaveeee 4.0 2.9 2.7| 2.5] 2.6) 2.9| 2.6) 2.3} 2.2 
Apparel 
AENEAN eececee rere sgu cree ees Rene nexkdh sp handcunaspmenqncginequstacaneceed 128.7 131.9 133.7 133.4 132.0 131.7 132.9) 133.0 131.3 
Percent change... 3% 2.5 1.4 -2 -1.0 -.2| 9| 1 -1.3 
Transportation: 
WRN ec pasene ce ceen steerer cconncecechancuconsuveceuthiawwancanciinens 123.8 126.5 130.4 134.3 139.1 143.0 144.3, 141.6 144.4 
POPGNT GRANGE socom cccncatesennne ceceveneirs cs cccecceacs enaeeases 2.7 ae 3.1] 3.0 3.6) 2.8| 0.9) —1.9} 2.0 
Medical care: } 
PRON ccoteccttcs phone ucesnbetonntencocsectananuwasinn shundasyis capi 177.0 190.1 201.4 211.0) 220.5) 228.2 234.6 242.1) 250.6 
Percent changer ccecusntanncerne anaes toad 8.7 7.4 5.9) 4.8] 45 3.5 28 3.2) 3.5 
Other goods and services: 
eo eens eee cere nasa eee coerce rete ee 171.6 183.3 192.9 198.5) 206.9 215.4) 224.8 237.7 258.3 
Darcent Changes diccca suena tee 7.9 6.8 5.2 2.9| 4.2) 44 4.4) 5.7| 8.7 


Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: | 
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31. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100] 
Annual average 1999 2000 
Grouping = —- + 
1998 | 1999 Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 
— a = + 

BIN SHOG! QOOUS tere cceccst adit -ceacecacarcceesss. 130.7 133.0 | 131.9] 1324) 132.7| 132.9] 133.7] 134.7] 135.1] 134.9] 1349] 134.7] 136.0] 137.0] 137.0 
Finished consumer QOOdS..........--.-ses0++0-0- 128.9 132.0] 130.4] 131.2] 131.7] 132.1] 133.2] 1346] 134.5] 134.3] 134.3] 133.9] 135.6] 137.0] 136.9 
Finished consumer fOOdS..........:-s:s+++-++ 134.3 135.1 | 133.4] 134.5] 135.1] 1346] 135.9] 136.7] 135.8! 135.4] 135.6] 135.0] 1359] 135.9] 137.1 

Finshed consumer goods 
OxCluding foods: 2... fees eee 126.4 130.5} 129.0] 129.6] 130.0] 130.8] 131.9] 133.5] 133.7] 1336] 133.6] 1333] 135.4] 137.3] 136.6 
Nondurable goods less food 122.2 127.9| 125.7] 1266] 127.5] 1289] 130.4] 1328] 131.5] 131.6] 131.7] 131.4] 134.3] 137.0] 136.0 
Durable goods.............-++. | 132.9 133.0} 133.1] 132.8] 132.3] 131.7] 131.6] 131.2] 1349] 1346] 134.4] 134.1] 134.0] 134.0) 133.9 


Capital equipment 137.6 137.6 | 137.8} 137.6} 137.2] 137.0} 136.9} 136.7) 138.5] 1383] 138.3] 1384] 1384] 1385] 138.7 


Intermediate materials, 


supplies, and components................++«, 123.0 123.2 121.6 | 122.2) 123.0] 123.9] 1246) 125.3] 125.0) 125.2) 1254] 125.9] 1268] 127.9; 128.0 
Materials and components 
FON MANUPACHIFING ac.ce-caccnscessxevececexesszesooes 126.1 1246:\| 1232°l- 123.8)| 124.1 1246) 125.0] 125.4) 1259] 1259} 125.9] 126.4 126.8 | 127.4} 128.0 


Materials for food manufacturing 123.2 120.8 118.1 119.6 | 120.0 119.0 121.1 122.0 122.2 120.9] 118.2] 117.6 117.8 | 118.1 119.6 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing.. 126.7 124.9} 122.7] 123.3) 123.8! 1248] 125.5] 1265] 127.7| 127.8) 128.2] 128.6] 129.6] 131.3) 132.1 
Materials for durable manufacturing........ | 128.0 125.1 123.2 | 1243) 124.8) 126.1 126.2] 1262] 126.5] 126.7] 1272] 1286) 1294} 1295) 129.8 


Components for manufacturing.............-.4 125.9 125.7 | 125.7] 125.6) 125.7| 125.6) 125.6) 125.7] 125.7) 125.7] 125.8] 1259] 125.7| 125.7) 125.9 
Materials and components 

FOL CONStFUCHOMN scanccsccscnesenaaex-n> eee 146.8 148.9]| 148.0] 1485) 1495] 1505] 150.4] 149.6] 149.1 149.4) 149.8} 150.4} 150.8] 151.3] 151.6 
Processed fuels and lubricants. 81.1 84.6 80.6 82.5 84.9 87.6 90.0 92.5 89.3 90.2 90.6 91.5 94.9 98.1 96.3 
ROMAIN GUS: eetscrt xcwercaxcunsvocccearsess-tencceparsers 140.8 142.5 | 1404] 141.6] 1422) 142.1 143.6 | 145.7| 1463] 146.5] 1465] 147.2} 147.3] 1483] 151.8 
SUPINIOS vvscasproneescoresteecerenescecencnicececeasnecsssess 134.8 134.2} 133.8] 133.7] 133.9] 133.9] 1342] 1344] 1348] 135.0] 135.1 135.2 | 135.5] 136.0] 136.2 

Crude materials for further 

POGOSSIAG trcreresssranenterteteencenenr scr sasescnire 96.8 98.2 91.1 97.4 97.4 97.9} 103.1 107.3} 104.0] 109.2) 1035] 105.8) 111.2] 113.3] 110.6 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs.............-..ssee-eeee4 103.9 98.7 95.4 99.6 99.5 96.2 | 100.1 100.1 98.8 99.5 96.9 96.5 97.6) 101.3} 103.5 
Crude nonfood materials..............::cee04 88.4 94.3 84.8 92.3 92.5 95.5) 101.5] 1083} 103.8] 111.9) 1043} 1083) 1165} 117.5) 111.5 

Special groupings: 

Finished goods, excluding foods...........-.-.. 129.5 132.3| 131.3] 131.6] 131.8] 1323] 133.0] 134.0] 134.7] 134.7] 1346] 1345] 135.9] 137.2] 136.8 
Finished energy goods..........-.- d 75.1 78.8 75.9 77.5 78.6 80.7 83.5 85.8 83.5 83.6 83.6 83.8 87.4 92.0 90.1 
Finished goods less enerQ)y.........--2:s20+++-+ J 144.1 143.0 142.3 142.5] 142.6 142.3] 142.5 143.1 144.2 144.0 | 144.0 143.6 144.2 144.3 | 144.7 
Finished consumer goods less energy......} 142.5 145.2 144.2 1446) 1448] 1445] 1449] 1458] 1466| 1463] 1464] 145.8 146.6 | 146.7 147.2 
Finished goods less food and energy........| 143.7 146.1 145.8| 145.6) 1455] 145.3] 145.2] 145.7] 1475] 147.4] 1474] 147.0} 147.5] 147.6] 147.7 
Finished consumer goods less food 

CY gYo WaN9 {21 C0) farce meee creoteemeeo ets CEN eee rene 147.7 151.7] 151.2] 151.0] 151.0] 150.9] 150.7} 151.7] 153.6] 153.4] 153.4] 152.8) 153.6] 153.6] 153.7 
Consumer nondurable goods less food 

ANICUGMOLG Ysera ceretsasienrsaseneeescensssseenceace 159.1 166.3} 165.2] 165.2} 165.7| 165.9] 165.7] 167.9] 168.1 168.2 | 1682] 167.3) 169.0} 169.0) 169.2 

intermediate materials less foods 

PAIN GOS saacesetps noes cae ecceeeececactonesenacentanmay 123.4 123.9} 1223] 1229] 123.7] 124.7] 1254] 126.0) 125.7] 126.0] 126.2) 1268) 127.7) 1288{| 128.9 
Intermediate foods and feeds... 116.2 111.1 109.0} 109.8) 110.2] 109.1 110.9} 111.8] 112.4] 111.6] 109.7} 109.3) 110.3} 110.8) 111.8 
Intermediate energy goods....... 80.8 84.6 80.3 82.2 84.6 87.2 89.6 92.1 89.0 89.9 90.3 91.2 94.5 97.8 96.0 
Intermediate goods less energy.......---+-.-+-- 132.4 131.7 | 130.7) 131.1 131.5] 131.9] 1323] 1325] 132.9] 133.0} 133.0] 133.5) 133.8] 134.4] 134.9 
Intermediate materials iess foods 

NIG OM OL DV sce ss ceraece ce neuewoenadssoreneeecesevarcncr= 133.5 133.1 132.1 132.5] 132.9) 133.4] 133.7) 1339] 1342] 1344] 134.6] 135.1 135.4 | 136.0} 136.5 
Crude energy materials.............::::escseeeeees 68.6 78.5 68.1 77. 77.1 80.4 87.3 95.4 88.7 98.9 87.9 92.0} 102.2} 103.4 96.3 
Crude materials less energy ans 113.6 107.9| 103.9] 107.6] 107.7} 105.8] 109.4} 110.0) 109.8] 110.5} 109.5) 110.2} 111.4) 114.1 115.2 
Crude nonfood materials less energy........ 142.1 135.2} 129.1 131.4] 1322| 1342] 136.8) 139.1 141.7] 1426] 146.0] 149.8} 151.0) 151.1 149.0 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


32. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 


[December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 1999 2000 
sic Industry Poe = = ie 
1998 | 1999. Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 
a = a } T ea = a | 
— Total mining INGUStTIES.............ecceceereneneerenenee 70.8 78.0 68.9 76.5 - 76.3 78.7 : 84.7 91.5) 877 95.1 / 86.7) 895 | 97.3 : 100.1 
10 Mata Mining.............s.cccceccsceesnessenseetenennsenecesend 73.2 70.3 698| 69.7) 673} 688] 693} 704) 763 73.4 726| 739 75.5 73.6 73.4 
12 Coal mining (12/85 = 100).........-...s-seeeseeeene| 89.5 87.3 89.9 87.8 88.2 86.9 86.9 859) 86.0; 861) 84 85.3 84.6 85.8 84.4 
13 Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100)..............4 68.3 78.5 65.7 76.3| 762) 796] 87.6 96.9} 912} 1016) 904 | 942) 104.5 108.6 | 101.8 
14 Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic 
minerals, except fuels... ...ceseeeeeseeeeeees 132.2 134.0! 13838) 1338] 1342] 1342] 1342] 1343] 1344) 1344) 1344] 135.0} 135.0/ 1352/ 1360 
— Total manufacturing industrieS.................-0+ 126.2 128.3} 1274] 127.7] 1278] 1283] 1290) 1297| 1302 ) 130.3 | 130.5 | 130.8 | 132.0} 133.0] 1928 
20 Food and kindred products... 126.3} 1263 | 124.3 125.3 | 126.0 125.9 126.8 127.5 1275) 127.1 126.7 | 1267) 127.3) 1275} 1282 
21 Tobacco manufactures.. af 2431 325.7 | 316.0! 316.1) 3162) 3161] 3165) 3445) 3444) 3445 | 345.0) 3294) S86) S73) M72 
22 Textile Mill DrODUCTS...........ccercereseeeeeesseneennneneees 118.6 116.3 116.4| 1164! 1163} 1159] 1160) 1159) 116.1 115.9 116.1} 1162) 1163] 116.0) 1161 
23 Apparel and other finished products | 
made from fabrics and similar materials....... 124.8 125.3 | 1253} 125.3) 125.1 | 125.1 125.5 | 125.6) 125.6 125.4 125.3 125.2 125.3 125.3 | 125.6 
24} Lumber and wood products, / ; 
except furniture. 157.0 161.8} 160.2) 161.9] 1652 168.5) 166.9) 163.1 160.0 1596 160.6/ 161.4/ 161.9/ 162.0/ 1618 
25 Furniture and fixtures..... J 1397 141.3} 140.7) 1409] 1411] 1413] 141.6] 141.8) 1420] 142.0} 1421 | 1424) 1424] 1428] 143.0 
26 Paper and allied Products......-.-..---.-seeeeseeseses | 136.2 136.4| 1842) 1348) 1358] 1363] 137.3) 1387) 1399| 1402)| 1404] 141.0 | 1415) 1435] 1458 
27 Printing, publishing, and allied industnes........ 174.0 177.6 | 177.1 1772) 1772 1774 W777) 1781 178.6 179.1 179.2 180.4 180.6 | 1812) 1813 
28 Chemicals and allied ProductS..........ccceeseees 148.7 149.7| 147.7| 1482) 149.0} 149.9) 150.0) 151.0 152.8) 1580!) 1529/ 1536/ 154.1 154.8} 155.5 
29 Petroleum refining and related products........ 4 66.3 76.8 73.7 75.4 742 79.6 85.3 90.2 87.0 89.5 91.8 94.0 | 103.7 | 1122) 1078 
30 Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products.! 122.1 1222) 121.7!) 121.6] 1219] 1221] 1225) 1228] 1229) 1233] 1234 123.5) 123.7) 1240| 1241 
31 Leather and leather productS......cccced 137.1) 136.5 136.1 136.0 | 136.5 136.7 136.7 136.9) 137.0 137.0} 137.0} 1375} 1375) 1375| 1374 
32 Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products...... 129.3 132.6 | 132.1 182.5} 132.7) 1327) 133.1 1332) 1336) 1337) 1335 | 1944] 1345| 184.7|] 1347 
3 Primary metal industries... 120.9 115.8} 114.7) 1149] 115.0) 1154 115.7 | 1164) 117.4 7.1 117.4 118.6) 119. 119.8) 120.5 
Ms Fabricated metal products, | 
except machinery and transportation : 
transportation Equipment... 1287| 129.1] 1289) 1289| 1291] 1291] 1291 | 1292) 1294] 1296) 1297/ 1299/| 1301] 1304] 1304 
35 Machinery, except electrical oe} TAZ 117.3 117.5 W7H} 117.5 117.3 1172 W7A W741 V7.1 117.0 V7 117.3 W74) W174 
36 Electrical and electronic machinery, | | 
110.4 109.5| 109.7/ 109.7} 1095/ 1095] 1095/ 1092/ 1091)| 1091) 1089) 1087 | 1088] 1085] 1087 
37 133.6] 1345] 1345] 1341] 1336] 1330] 1329] 1826] 1367] 1362) 1362] 1363) 1859) 1361 136.3 
38 Measuring and controlling instruments; 
photographic, medical, and optical ; 
goods; watches and COCKS... 126.0 125.7 | 1264) 1259] 1253) 1251| 125.0| 1249) 1252) 1253) 1256] 1260/ 126.0) 1259) 1261 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries ; 
industries (12/85 = 100)...............-cecssereneees 129.7 130.3} 130.4) 1805] 130.5} 130.5} 130.1) 130.0) 1804) 1302) 1305] 1307) 131.0} 1309] 1314 
Service industries: | / ' ; 
42 Motor freight transportation / 
and warehousing (06/93 = 100)............-.--:++++ } 111.6 | 1148 | 1142| 1143] 1146] 1148] 1151] 1158] 1155] 1155| 1158] 1165 : 116.8 | 1181) 1182 
43 U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100)... 1. 1323 135.3} 1354) 1354] 1352| 1352] 1352) 1352) 1352) 1852) 1352 |} 1852] 1352 | 1352) 1352 
44 Water transportation (12/92 = 100). | 105.6} 113.0} 106.0] 1144] 1168] 1174) 1172) 1173] 1167) 1167 | 116.1) 1164) 1175 1172) 1185) 
45 Transportation by air (12/92 = 100).................| 124.5 130.8 129.6 | 130.0 130.9 131.4 131.7 | 1318 133.1 134 1sM2 141.0 136.8 } 138.4 1425 
46 Pipelines, ex: natural 12/92 = 100)... 


102.1 


33. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100} 
Index 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 19s9 
+ -—— — — + = -—— —_— 
Finished goods 
jo Serine ae Sean eer ROR mee CRANES DoT TM J 121.7 123.2! 124.7 125.5 127.9 131.3 131.8) 130.7] 133.0 
Foods... 124.1 123.3 125.7) 126.8 129.0 133.6 134.5 134.3) 135.1 
78.1, 77.8 78.0 77.0 78.4 83.2 83.4 75.1. 78.8 
131.1) 134.2 135.8 137.1 140.0 142.0, 142.4 143.7) 146.1 
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44. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
SS 


SITC 1999 2000 


a 5 Industry 
24 | Apr. May June July Aug. Sept Oct Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. 
Ol FOOD BG BVO UMC osc sescsctssvitenssaxdicdiitenereredbestooaed 22.2 29.2 69.2 a74 876 C66 B4 3 85.6 3 9 87.1 874 
= O01) Meat and meat preparations... eeccccecceccecseessecsesssssere 889| 8899) 915) 942 973| 975| STA 977| 1009] 1001 98.0) 994) 102.1 
7 04) Cereals and cereal PreparAatiONS.......-cccccccecccreccsecssecsereers 767 762 75g 709 733) 727) 605 70.1 5 71.0 74.1 744 74.0 
05| Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 94.8 976| 965) 998) 978) 943) 966) 943) 912 909} 890) 886 W6 
2 Crude materials, inedible, except fuels... .eececnennene 741 146 14.3 14.7 765 777 78.1 778 7893 SBS) 82.2 83.2 22 


21| Hides, skins, and furskins, raw... 
22| Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits... 
24) COPK ANd WOOK. eeeeeeneneee 


78.3 739.0 73.0 9) 834 865 88.6 878 905 91.1 89.5 87.7 85.5 
24 79.5 79.2 728 81 85.0 82.3 78.1 79.6 5 B48 26.0 88.3 
81.8 81.7 82.0 82.9 83.0 828 835 838 85.0 264 265 872| 874 


Con ELI US WAGE PAIN 208 oecccecscccnnscteclanteboonnconsnincpsivel 61.9 62.9 66.0 715 735 75.2 TAT 787 20.9 AA3 83} 90.0 93.8 
26| Textile fibers and thei WASNC......eccccccecccesserceeserssesserenne, COB 70.1 66.6 65.2 65.1 GA4 5 63.4 625 612 65.7 686} 689 
27| Crude fertilizers and crude minerals. 4 935 935 93.5 93.6 93.0 93.3 93.1 93.8 944 94.3 940) 935 93.0 
28| Metalliferous ores and MetAl SCLAD. WW. cecccececnceececeeececerere 62.6 70.6 70.7 723 73.0 735 75.1 773 784 20.0 20.7 ) 20.4 

3, Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products.............. 996; 1007| 1020; 1090) 1138| 1153) 1195) 1214) 1266| 1295| 1385) 152.1 137.2 


32| Coal, Coke, ANd DIQUEHES....cccccceccecccesceeceeseeessees 


| oa 96.3 96.4 98.3 96.2 96.3 97.6 97.6 97.6 975 96.1 96.1 96.1 94.7 
33) Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials... 


103.3 | 1053) 1076; 1198| 1264) 1286) 1313| 1334) 140.1 1436) 1596) 1792) 1520 


4, Animal and vegetable oils, fats, and Wax@S.........-..ccee00: 82.2 81.9 76.6 762 771 7288 213 79.0 78.0 758 74.3 70.8 71.6 
5| Chemicals and related products, 1.6.8. .0.2...2--.cccceceneeeees 90.4 90.7 91.2 91.6 912 92.3 93.3 93.3 93.6 93.8 94.2 94.4 95.6 
54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products...... -| 100.6 100.6 100.6 100.3 99.9 99.8 99.6 9B 100.3 1002 100.4 100.4 100.0 
55) Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations......... 1014) 1018) 1019) 1019) 1018) 102.1 1023 | 1035| 1034| 1034} 1033; 1030/ 1032 
57| Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100)-o00-eeecececsereeeeeend 85.5 C66 224 23.7 90.6 92.4 94.4 94.9 95.0 94.28 948 95.6 97.5 
58) Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100)......------re4 96.1 96.3 97.2 97.4 974 976 97.9 972 98.0 97.8 966} 1005) 1006 
59 Chemical materials and products, 1.6.8. .2.2-2-ccccseecreceees 99.9 99.5 99.6 99.4 93.3 99.2 98.9 982 99.1 99.2 99.9 99.6 93.3 

) | 

6 Manutactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 96.5 96.6 96.8 97.1 97.3 97.5 97.6 92.0 98.3 98.3 93.0 997 939 
62) Rubber Manufactures, N.S, -....2-ccceccencceeeeseeeeressenseszeres 1059 | 1059| 1055| 1056)| 1058/| 1069| 1082; 10862/| 1085) 1047/ 103.7) 1036) 103.7 
64, + Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 

BUS SADOUIIMO pce ces ca cogeen once rescrtoods Wcebaianocroceceo! 81.9 82.9 83.4 244 85.4 63 87.2 876 87.2 876 878 84) 89.1 
66 Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. -| 1066| 1063) 1063| 1063) 1063/ 106.1 1060| 1060} 1058) 1058; 1060; 1062) 1064 
Es Le SOT RSIS TINIAN 2 oss cirsrr po verecctreodovere procedcavdovepcnees 84.3 B47 85.0 85.3 87.0 22.0 90.2 9.7 92.3 93.4 988; 1019| 1003 

7, Machinery and transport equipment.......-.-...ececeeereeee 98.0 97.8 97.6 97.3 97.3 97.2 974 975 97.2 974 97.3 97.3 974 
71| Power generating machinery and equipment.............-..-4 108.6} 1095| 1096) 110.1 110.1 110.1 1102} 1110) 1110] 1118) 1118] 1118) 1119 
72| Machinery specialized for particular industries...............4 1059} 1059)| 106.1 1058} 1058) 1059) 1060) 1061} 1047} 1062) 1063} 106.1 106.2 


74\| General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
1072; 1073 1075 1075 107.6 107.7 107.7 107.9 1075 1076 108.0 1082 


75 | Fore 71.6 71.0 71.0 70.2 705 704 70.2 70.1 68.7 68.7 685 
76| Telecommunications and sound recording and | 
reproducing apparatus and CQUIPMENL........-2-----ceeeeeeed 97.3 97.1 96.9 97.0 96.9 96.9 96.6 96.6 96.7 96.4 970 68 96.7 
77| Electrical machinery and CQuipMeNt....00..eeeeecseneeeeeed 89.6 89.0 88.6 87.7 875 876 B74 87.3 26.7 CB4 866) 863 26.4 
SESAME RUSS occ ace oon nnraponencecooosd 1022} 1023} 1025} 1024; 1023)| 1024)| 103.1 103.1; 1031/| 1035] 1036) 1040| 1039 
g7 Protessional, scientific, and controlling 
instruments aNd A2PParatuSs...........----.eeeeereeeeereereneeees 105.2 105.4 1052 105.4 105.4 105.4 1055 106.6 105.3 1052 105.4 105.7 | 1058 
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35. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


{1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated) 


sitc 1999 | 
Industry — - 1 > T 
Rev. 3 Apr. May | June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov. Dec. | Jan. | | Feb. 
Se ee - = — 4 + + + + + + — 
O} FOGG ONE RVG BRS oven sc sen ccncnceccncecnnccassecannvonsausesad 94.5 94.9 93.3 92.6 92.0 91.5 91.0 92.4 47) 337 [ 93.6 = 
01 Maat and meat preparations... eecceeeneeneeneenee 94.5 93.7 94.5 943 967 £4994 98.4| 977} 984) 978 982) 991 100.2 
03} Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other | 
aquatic invertebrates... ad nnn, 1060] 106.0 104.3 104.2 103.8} 103.1 105.0; 1075) 1068) 1068) 107.9] 109.7 12.7 
05 Vegetables, fruit, and et ipfecored: ook ody ee 104.9 108.1 103.2 103.5 102.6 101.6 96.5 972 103.6 102.0 | 102.1} 1012 100.6 


o7 Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 
68.4 69.4 64.3 63.2 614 62.0 66.0 70.6 672) G47 61.0 611 


1 110.4) 1104/ 1106) 191.2] 1122] 111.5] 1115) 1120] 1112] 1114] 1117] 1119 
11 107.2 107.2 107.6 107.7 109.1 108.5} 1085|) 1087 | 107.9 108.2 / 108.5 108.7 
2 88.5 90.3 93.1 92.7 91.7 90.8 90.3 922| 936) 947 94.3) 938 
24 118.3 122.3 131.9 128.9 1217 116.7 114.9 118.7) 117.7) 117.0 118.6 117.6 
25 Pulp and waste paper 57.3 58.1 60.6 61.4 61.1 66.0 63.9 66.8 682} 705) 72.0) 724 75.1 
28, Metalliferous oras and metal scrap... 89.5 90.9 91.9 91.9 93.8 43 984 98.0 99.0 101.4) 105.7 104.0 101.7 
29| Crude animal and vegetable materials, n.e.s. 108.6 | 107.8} 101.7} 1028) 1050] 111.1} 1121] 1065/ 1119] 1211] 1243 } 119} 110.5 
| } | | 

3 Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............., 86.3 93.1 92.7 105.3 W741 126.5 128.0 1347 1412 1452) 165.7 | 165.6 1478 
33) Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...) 84.9 91.1 91.3 103.8 115.9} 1257] 1274] 132.6| 141.4] 146.1 167.9} 1668) 1464 
34/ Gas, natural and manufactured. .....cccccecceeeeeeeceeeneee 4 99.3 112.4 106.5 123.1 1341 142.2 wa 1615) 1502/ 1478 161.4 1704 713 

; ’ | 

5 Chemicals and related products, 1.6.8. ....c.cccseeeeeeens 90.6 90.6 90.6 90.6 90.4 91.3 91.8 $2.1} 920] 922 92.7 92.8 93.4 
$2 NOTES CRISES occa aren ee ecki armenian 86.9 86.8 86.7 86.4 86.2 86.6 87.2 87.7 88.0 | 88.3 89.0 88.8 89.8 
53) Dying, tanning, and coloring materials. 92.6 91.7 91.9 90.6 90.5 90.2 90.6 91.4) 897) 889) 893 88.4 87.9 
M4 Medicinal and pharmaceutical products............. ced 96.1 95.6 96.2 96.2 96.3 97.0 97.4 97.8 | 97.3 | 982|) 982 97.3 97.3 
55} Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations........J 93.1 92.7 92.4 91.7 91.8 92.3 91.8 92.3 902, 896 89.6 89.7 89.4 
57| Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100)....ccccccccscsconeeed 92.5 93.4 93.6 93.7 93.1 93.8, 938 93.9 94.0 $38.7; 93.0 93.9 93.9 
58) Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100) 735| 740] 756) 758| 761 79; 789} 794| 797/ 793} 790! so4] 803 
59) Chemical materials and products, 1.0.8. .....ccceccens 98.5) 980) 974 98.0 98.1 98.1 98.6 98.4 99.5 100.0 101.6 100.6 100.0 

’ ; ; ; 

6 Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials... 917 91.8 92.0 91.9 92.4 92.6 983; 9389; S389] 9945 } $55 97.9 97.6 
62 Rubber manufactures, n.e.s. ..... 94.2 94.7) 943 4.4 945) 95.0 34.9 | 44, 44 ) 92.7 92.8 92.3 92.4 
ad Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, : / } | 

| sit oc 22 211 Ee eee eels Eek eae ene ee 85.1 85.2 83.7 83.6 83.5 837 S44 874 86.2 86.6) 869) 87.1 88.8 
66 Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. .. 100.9} 1008] 1009) 1008| 1009) 101.1/ 1012) 1016) 1012 | 100.8} 101.2} 1008! 1009 
68) Nonferrous metals. 85.7) 858) 877) 876) 899) 911) 948) 954) 956) 989) 1044] 1148] 1104 
69} Manufactures of metals, 1.0.8. ....ccecccccccccccseeseeeeeeeerenees 95.9 96.4 96.1 95.8 95.6 95.8 95.6 959 95.9} 67 96.1 96.1 96.3 

i | : | 
7 Machinery and transport equipment.....cccccccsssseececeesenneee 90.6} 906) 903) 899| 899| 9899 | 999) 998| saz! 898} 898/ 897) 896 
Machinery specialized for particular industries... { 98.1 97.8 97.6 973| 972) 976 978; 982; 978) 977; 979 97.3 97.1 
74| General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., / 

ebimetten ee 97.9| 977| 976) 973| 973) 974] 973| 973 | 97.0| 97.0} 967| 97.0] 969 
75| Computer equipment and office MAChINES.........ccsconed 63.7 63.6) 634 62.0 618) 616) 614) 614) 617) 615 614 61.0 60.5 
76| Telecommunications and sound recording and | 

| Faproducing apparatus and equipment......ccccseesen4 879| 878| 876| 873| 87.0; 871} 860} 959| 856| asol 852| 849] 846 
77| Electrical machinery and equipment....ccccccccnncees 83.5!) 83.3 827) 819 82.1 825} 826) 822 82.1 | 82.4 82.2 82.2 82.5 
78) Road vehicles........ 102.3 102.3 102.4 102.4 102.2 102.4 | 102.4 102.3; 102.4 102.6 102.7 102.7 

100.8 100.5 


— Data not avaliable. 
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36. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


[1995 = 100] 
a 
1999 
Category == — 4 - zon 
Apr May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec Jan Feb Mar. | Apr. 
ALEICOMMODITIES: caecrccsscoststettccssscncstsotetasecscetvseaer? 94.4 94.5 94.5 94.4 94.7 94.8 95.1 95.3 95.2 95.4 95.8 96.3 96.2 
Foods, feeds, and beverages.............ccccssssseceeees 4 88.2 89.0 88.9 86.7 87.9 87.6 87.4 86.7 86.0 86.3 87.2 87.4 88.1 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages................| 86.4 86.8 86.8 85.0 86.9 86.7 86.4 85.6 84.9 85.4 86.0 86.2 87.0 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 108.5} 114.2] 113.1 106.8 99.5 98.2 99.7 99.2 99.5 98.3; 100.9} 101.4} 100.6 
Industrial supplies and materials.............ccccceccceeee4 86.8 87.2 87.5 88.3 89.0 89.5 90.4 91.1 91.7 92.1 93.6 95.2 94.5 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials.......... 79.6 79.5 78.4 76.2 76.3 76.6 77.5 76.6 76.7 75.2 76.9 "Merl 78.0 
FUGIS ANG IUDNCANTS: ceccstsssasscetcesteccccenssseterseesel) °O7:8 98.4 99.8 | 106.1 110.5) 111.8) 114.4) 115.9] 120.4) 122.7) 131.3] 143.6] 127.5 
Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 
excluding fuel and building materials.................. 85.3 85.7 86.0 86.6 87.0 87.5 88.3 89.1 89.3 89.7 90.4 91.0 91.8 
Selected building materials. ...........cccccesesceseeseeeee ed 87.5 87.5 87.8 88.0 88.4 87.4 87.8 87.7 88.6 89.2 89.5 90.1 90.4 
Capital GOOdS .. -crcsccstssseyteasseunivn vane peaese occ scacecease | 97.0 96.7 96.5 96.2 96.2 96.1 96.2 96.3 96.0 96.1 96.0 96.0 96.1 
Electric and electrical generating equipment.......... 99.1 98.9 99.0 98.2 98.0 98.3 98.3 98.4 98.5 98.3 98.8 98.7 98.7 
Nonelectrical machinery. ..............s--csssssssssseceseeceeee 93.5 93.2 92.9 92.6 92.6 92.4 92.4 92.5 92.1 92.1 91.9 91.9 91.9 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines................. 102.9} 103.0) 103.2} 103.2} 103.2} 103.3} 104.0] 103.9] 103.8) 103.9) 103.8] 104.2] 104.2 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive.................. 101.8 101.8 102.0 101.9 | 102.0 101.9} 102.2 102.2 102.4} 102.4] 102.5} 102.4 102.3 
Nondurables, manufactured.............:csscceseseeseeeeees 102.0 | 102.0} 102.1 102.0} 102.0} 102.1 102.4} 102.5} 102.9} 102.8} 102.6) 102.5] 102.3 
Durables, manufactured............:c::eseeeeeseeeeeeed 100.4} 100.3 100.5 100.6 | 100.8 100.7 100.8 | 100.9 100.8 | 101.0 101.4 | 101.0 101.2 
Agricultural commodities................s.cccsssssseecerenes 84.9 85.2 85.0 83.1 84.7 84.6 84.5 83.7 83.1 83.2 84.0 84.4 85.1 
Nonagricultural commodities 95.5 95.5 95.6 95.7 95.8 95.9 96.3 96.6 96.6 96.8 97.2 97.6 97.5 
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37. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


{1995 = 100] 
1999 2000 
Category r = il M A 

Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. iS jar. pr. 
ALL COMMODITIES io octncve cencnnccscsonsessosvensecovevesesnavesses 91.9 92.5 92.4 93.3. 94.3 95.2 95.4 96.2 96.8 97.2 99.2 99.3 97.8 
Foods, feeds, and beverages............scccseeeeeeseeeeeed 94.0 94.8 93.7 92.8 92.5 92.3 91.6 93.0 94.8 93.6 93.3 92.9 93.7 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages..............+. 89.1 90.3 89.3 88.0 87.7 87.6 86.1 87.2 89.8 88.4 87.6 86.5 86.7 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 106.5 106.5 105.2 105.4 105.0 104.9 106.3 108.2 107.7 107.2 108.1 109.7 112.1 
Industrial supplies and materials................:..ceseeee4 89.0 91.5 91.8 96.1 99.9} 103.1 104.3/ 106.9} 109.4| 111.0] 1186] 119.8} 114.1 
Fuels:alid 1UDICANIS:. wcccccectecteveseccseserrecrstccesesecnee — OOuil” 93.4 93.2} 105.4] 116.7] 126.0} 128.1 134.3 | 140.7| 144.2] 164.7] 163.9] 147.0 
Petroleum and petroleum products............:0006 84.6 90.8 91.2 103.5 115.6 | 125.2] 127.3| 132.5} 140.9 145.8 167.5 166.4 146.7 
Paper and paper base StOCKS........c::cesceseesseeeeeeeene {| 77.5 WE 77.0 77.0 76.9 78.4 78.5 81.8 81.2 82.1 82.8 83.1 85.6 

Materials associated with nondurable 
Supplies and materials: sccvesensrssvererssonascccr=seye 87.4 87.3 87.4 87.0 86.9 87.7 88.3 88.8 89.1 89.2 89.7 90.4 91.2 
Selected building materials...........:cccessesereeeeeed 108.3} 110.5) 1142] 1206] 1189] 113.4} 110.0) 1083] 111.1 110.5 | 110.1 112.1 111.9 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods.. 86.7 87.3 88.3 87.7 89.0 89.7 93.0 94.4 94.8 97.4} 100.3} 106.9| 104.2 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods............. 87.3 87.3 87.0 86.7 86.7 87.3 87.5 87.5 87.4 87.2 88.0 87.6 87.8 
Ganital qO0dS xc recep nsascwctoassccnereneencesnereesnessy noses 83.3 83.0 82.6 81.9 81.9 82.0 81.9 81.8 81.7 81.7 81.6 81.3 81.2 
Electric and electrical generating equipment 92.5 92.3 91.5 91.1 91.2 91.6 91.7 91.8 91.1 91.8 91.8 92.1 92.2 
Nonelectrical machinery. <sccsccccecssceccrvecsversevcersencaee 80.2 79.9 79.5 78.7 78.7 78.8 78.6 78.5 78.4 78.3 78.2 77.9 77.7 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines..............++ 101.5 | 101.8] 101.7 101.8 101.9 101.9 | 102.0 102.0 102.0 102.1 102.2 102.2 102.3 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive................., 97.7 97.6 97.5 97.4 97.4 97.7 97.5 97.6 97.5 97.5 97.4 97.1 97.1 
Nondurables, manufactured... 100.8 | 100.5} 100.4} 100.2} 100.3} 100.8] 100.5} 100.7} 100.6; 1004); 100.4); 100.3} 100.2 
Durables, manufactured...........cssceeecee| 94.4 94.5 94.4 94.3 94.1 94.2 94.1 94.2 94.1 94.1 93.8 93.5 93.4 
Nonmanufactured consumer goods 98.9 98.8 98.0 98.3 99.1 99.9} 100.0 98.8 99.8} 101.5} 102.0} 100.1 100.4 


38. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 


[1990 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


1998 2000 
Category | — 1 
June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. 
_ 
Air freight (inbound) (9/90 = 100)..............seseeseseeeeeeed 83.4 81.8 87.4 88.0 86.2 87.9 90.7 88.9 
Air freight (outbound) (9/92 = 100)............:ccseseeeeeeeed 96.0 95.8 95.2 92.7 92.8 92.7 91.7 91.7 
Air passenger fares (U.S. Carrie@rs)...........cccccesesseeeees 107.8 107.3 103.1 104.5 112.3 114.2 106.8 107.3 
Air passenger fares (foreign carriers)... cay 102.4 104.0 101.4 98.9 106.3 108.6 102.2 102.6 
Ocean liner freight (INDOUNG)............cssesserceccseseserssees 105.0 
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39. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


[1992 = 100] 


Quarterly indexes 


Item 1997 1998 1999 2000 
I Il Ill IV i] iT] Hil IV I i it IV ! 
T 
Business 
Output per hour of all persons 106.2 107.0 107.9 108.3 109.6 109.8 110.7 1411.9 112.7 112.9 114.2 116.1 116.6 
Compensation per hour.................00000005 1 192559) 11325) 114:65) 196.55) 19729) 119:5:) 1213s) 122:8)|| 124:3)) 12538) 127.2 128.2 129.4 
Real compensation per hour................ceeccseeeeaeeeeeuee 100.2 100.6 101.4 102.5 103.6 104.6 105.8 106.7 107.5 108.0 108.5 108.6 108.6 
UniGlabonCostssserncccctetverenecoremarecccaceenceeaes|) 1050) 105:8ul 1064 107.6; 107.6} 108.9} 109.6}; 109.7) 1103] 111.4] 111.4] 110.5] 111.0 
Unitnontaborpayments:::--:-e-s-ec---cerenercctnceeeacs|| 1146 116.0 116.2 114.3 |} 114.4 hare | airy 112.1 112.2 111.0 111.6 114.4 115.2 
Implictt'price’Geflatonesccr-s. <cs.cesavecscdeacsateces-1e sae caee 109.1 109.6 109.8 110.0 110.1 110.3 110.5 110.6 111.0 111.3 1425 111.9 112.5 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all persons 106.0 106.8 107.7 108.0 109.2 109.5 110.4 111.5 112.2 112.4 113.7 115.6 116.3 
Compensation per hours..c. i.-.ccc<sscees..ccccesseos wa 12e4 112.9} 1141 115:99) W735) ANSE 120:74) 12241 123.3} 124.8} 126.2 127.4 | 128.7 
Real compensation per NOur.................ccceseseeeeeceeees 99.9} 100.3) 100.9] 102.0} 103.1 104.1 105.3} 106.1 106.7 | 107.1 107.7 | 107.9} 108.0 
UWMIADON COSISE varswencaoncarecacrarascostceceecrerccenccenesrecseeses|| 109;8,|' 105:7.| 106:0: 107:3:| 107-4)| 10816,|| 109:4)|| 40915'|| 109:9)| 44114 111.0} 110.2} 110.6 
Unithonlabor paymentssrc. .csnecen-t-eoesccnnesecececerscceercnee 115.0 M67) 171 AIS4 |) 1AS:92 414.2)" 11322 112577) ANS) 12S 11 S20) Ss 116.9 
lmplict price :detlatorioc « scccccuc-ceseccctccae.cescestensenesees 109.1 109.7 110.0 110.3 110.5 110.6 110.8 110.7 141.1 TIES: 111.7 11232 112.9 
Nonfinancial corporations 
Output per hour of all employees. ..........ceeeeeeseeteeeeeeeny 109.4 110.0 lair 112.4] 113.4] 114.5 116.2 117.1 118.3 119.3 | 120.4 122.0 123.0 
Compensation) per NOUNS. <..<ccicccs<e-ens.0cevsecnensccccee=te 111.2 112.0 113.3 115.1 116.4 | 118.1 119.9 121.3 122.7 124.2 125.6 | 126.7 127.7 
Real compensation per hour................cseseseeeeeeeeeeees 99.1 99.5 100.2 101.3 102.3 103.4 | 104.6 105.4 106.2 106.6 107.1 107.3 107.2 
TotaliinitiCOSts << ccactecececectacsssoesscscvecssccorsvorescscccssvoees| LONG | 10144) 10120') 10125) 101:5:) 10159)] 101.9%) 102:51)) 102:39)) 102:74// "103:0 102.9 | 102.9 
MSFT EROION:, COSES 2a nsscnncvopnvsensenss sceuysronnanxovunkiredessnnadens 101.7 101.8 101.4 102.4 102.6 103.1 103.2 103.6 103.8 104.1 104.2 103.9 103.8 
WnitinOnlabomGOstS: .c.c-scssscrevcce ocso-scsecerecdsecivectsnctcapasaet 100.1 100.3 99.7 99.1 98.6 98.7 98.4 99.4 98.4 98.9 99.8 100.5 100.5 
WIR OLOfitSS cncee.creese-os 156.3} 156.9} 161.8) 156.1 154.1 150.8 | 153.8] 147.1 151.3} 150.2} 146.5] 150.2 155.3 
Unit nonlabor payments. .| 114.4 114.7 115.6 113.6 (12:7 112.0 112.5 111.6 111.9 112.0 i 113.2 114.5 
Implicitprice deflator’ :.:.cs-svssccs-0- eet cuaasestecetaescses sete 105.9 | 106.1 106.1 106.1 106.0} 106.0} 1063} 106.3} 106.5 | 106.7 | 106.7} 107.0] 107.4 
Manufacturing 

Output per hour of all PErSONS.............ccssceseeeseesseeeeereres 116.8 118.3 120.9 122.2 123.2 124.5 127.0 128.9 131.1 132.8 134.3 137.7 140.2 
Compensation per hour.......... TAZ 112.5 113.6 115.7 117.4 119.2 121.3 12233 123.4 125.1 126.9 128.3 129.4 
Real compensation per hour.. 99.5 100.0 100.5 101.8 103.2 104.3 105.8 106.1 106.8 107.5 108.3 108.7 108.6 
Unit labor costs 95.7 95.1 94.0 94.6 95.3 95.7 95.5 94.8 94.1 94.2 94.5 93.1 92.3 

— Data not available. 
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40. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


International Comparisons Data 


[1992 = 100] 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 
41 13 = 
Private business 
Productivity: + 
Output per hour of all persOns................2cs.eeceeeeeereeee 50.8 70.1 83.8 95.5 96.1 96.7 100.1 100.6 101.0 103.7 105.2 
Output per unit of capital services... 117.3 117.1 107.3) 103.8) 102.1 98.6; 100.7} 102.3} 101.9; 102.3) 102.6 
Multifactor productivity............... sd 70.7 86.5 95.3} 100.0 99.6 98.1 100.1 100.6] 100.7; 102.4) 103.1 
QUE See ccrere thes cacsteisnamseansanevcuenatsesasccuseehnereessmtaees|| 6 cO4.0 51.6 72.6 97.8 98.6 96.9} 102.7} 107.0} 110.0) 114.7) 120.1 
Inputs: 
LAD OR INPUT aetenscesescesceceseoneststnees seceenanreeerneccersanns 66.9 73.7 86.6] 102.4] 102.6} 100.2} 102.7} 106.4; 108.9) 110.6) 114.1 
Ganital SCIVICOS 2 ao-nc sec criscceo eenese anmnereeasevr a acensasene 29.0 44.1 67.7 94.2 96.5 98.3} 102.0) 1046! 108.0) 112.2) 117.1 
Combined units of labor and capital input................ 48.1 59.7 76.2 97.8 99.0 98.7; 102.6) 106.3) 109.3) 112.1 116.5 
Capital per hour of all PErSONS............cceceeeeees seen eeee es 43.3 59.9 78.1 92.0 94.1 98.1 99.4 98.3 99.2 101.4 102.6 
Private nonfarm business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons... 54.3 72.2 85.6 95.9 96.3 96.9 100.1 100.6 101.2 103.7 104.9 
Output per unit of capital services.. a 126.1 124.1 111.4; 104.6) 102.6 98.8 100.8 102.1 101.8 102.1 102.1 
Multifactor productivity. ...........:0ccccceeeeeeeeeeeeseseeeeees 74.9 89.4 97.6} 100.5 99.8 98.4} 100.1 100.5; 100.8) 102.3) 102.7 
QUT reese carce ciety sn eecnacnascesccooseiceisnspceenessenteucvecnccceawa]’ | GOST, 51.8 73.1 98.1 98.8 97.0; 103.0) 107.1 110.4; 115.0} 120.2 
Inputs: 
Len: IPsec cris ovavexceceacosnssscusucvereecssverstuenenenioerewventd 62.1 Tied 85.4; 102.4) 102.6) 100.1 102.9} 106.5; 109.0/ 110.9) 114.6 
Capital SOIVICES 10.65 cos cavnevevesctemmasetesines 26.7 41.8 65.6 93.9 96.3 98.2 102.2 104.8 108.4 112.6] 117.7 
Combined units of labor and capital input... 45.0 58.0 74.9 97.7 99.0 98.6; 102.9) 106.5) 109.5) 112.4) 117.0 
Capital per hour of all persons. 43.0 58.2 76.8 91.7 93.8 98.1 99.3 98.5 99.4 101.6 102.8 
Manufacturing 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all perSons..............c.scseeeeeeeeeeee 42.1 54.5 70.4 90.7 93.0 95.1 102.2; 105.3) 109.4) 113.8 ~ 
Output per unit of capital services................ceceeeeeee 125.6 116.3) 101.5) 103.5) 101.3 97.3; 101.8 105.2 106.8 107.0 - 
Multifactor productivity............ccscccceeeceeceeeceensereeees 729 84.2 87.3} 100.4 99.8 98.6} 101.2} 1044) 108.4) 110.7 - 
OU Soca corte cancer cna evarutens anaandcnaeaedceaseacsesass|| | (OEE 56.8 Tot 97.1 97.5 95.5} 103.6; 109.1 113.8} 118.0 = 
Inputs: 
Hours of all persons..........:ceccessecceeseeeeeeees eesctete a 92.0 104.2 107.5 107.1 104.8 100.4) 101.4; 103.6} 104.0 103.7 - 
Capital services..... : 30.9 48.8 74.6 93.8 96.3 98.2} 101.7} 103.6} 106.6) 110.3 - 
ERGYQY, 55 cece tre can ane tere caecuseseavecertovsaccreanrreeytonvsiectereen 51.5 85.4 92.5 96.8 99.9} 100.1 103.7; 107.3} 109.5} 107.0 - 
Nononergy: Matera. ..vccsvserevsansvenssscsnssnecassntecscsesesieins 39.1 46.0 74.5 88.3 91.3 93.1 103.0} 104.4) 101.4) 105.4 - 
Purchased buSineSs S€rVICES............ssssesesereeseeeeeeeeees 27.3 47.4 71.9 88.9 91.8 91.9} 104.3 107.8; 1141.0) 111.6 - 
Combined units of all factor inputs............:.::+0000eee 53.1 67.4 86.7 96.7 97.7 96.9} 102.3} 104.5; 105.0; 106.6 - 


— Data not available. 
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41. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


[1992 = 100] 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 
Business | 
Output per hour of all PerSONS.............:cccececeseseseseeeeseeees 48.0 66.2 79.8 93.3 94.5 95.9} 100.1 101.4) 102.2); 105.2); 107.5} 110.5) 114.0 
Compensation per Noutics: +. .ccc.sercscssanssesscesesecsezcsee 13.6 23.5 54.3 85.7 90.6 94.9; 102.4; 104.5; 106.7; 110.1 114.2} 120.3) 126.3 
Real compensation per hour................csssseeseeseeeeeee 59.9 79.0 89.7 95.8 96.4 97.4 99.9 99.7 99.1 99.6; 101.1 105.1 108.1 
RII EAD ON COSIS nec ascccacrees enero tassectenssncasensseneserarsespacseen 28.4 35.6 68.1 91.9 95.9 99.0; 102.3) 103.0) 104.4) 104.7) 106.2; 108.8! 110.8 
Unit nonlabor payMent............c:ccsseseecseeeessseereeeseees 25.5 32.0 62.1 92.5 94.6 97.4, 102.9) 106.9! 109.8) 113.5} 115.1 41257) 1122 
NDEI price Ceialor.cercese-s 0-0. 7.200 cers sacneccaneonsesee 27.3 | 34.3 65.9 92.1 95.4 98.4) 102.5} 104.4) 106.4; 107.9} 109.5) 110.3) 111.3 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all perSOns.............:ccccccecesceseseeeeseeees 51.2 68.0 81.3 93.5 94.6 96.1 100.1 101.4 102.4 105.2 107.2 110.2 113.5 
Compensation per hour......... 14.3 23.7 54.7 85.8 90.5 94.9; 102.1 104.3; 106.5) 109.8} 113.8; 119.7} 125.4 
Real compensation per hour. ws 62.8 79.7 90.3 95.8 96.3 97.4 99.6 99.5 98.9 99.3} 100.7| 104.5} 107.2 
UINIESADOL COS tS cscs, corsenetracssesccas space vanponeesceeecesyenaswanes 27.9 34.9 67.2 91.7 95.7 98.8; 102.1 102.9} 104.0; 104.4) 106.1 108.6} 110.5 
Onitnontabor payments sis <c202.220r--ec-cnc-2eccenvesseeus one <d 24.9 31.7 61.1 91.9 94.2 97.5) 103.4; 107.4) 110.8) 113.8) 115.9) 113.9) 113.4 
implicit price Ceflatotsie.cs:. ose osconese ew ovassasepconescreess 26.8 33.7 65.0 91.8 95.1 98.3} 102.6} 104.5; 106.5} 107.8} 109.7; 110.5) 111.5 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all employeeS.............csesseseeseseseeeees i ees 66.3 76.9 93.8 94.9 96.9 101.5 104.3 105.6 108.4 HiT 116.2 - 
Compensation per hour................... 15.6 25.3 56.6 87.0 91.4 95.5) 102.1 104.3; 106.2 109.0 113.0 119.0 - 
Real compensation per hour.......... A 68.6 85.1 93.6 97.2 97.2 98.0 99.5 99.5 98.6 98.6 100.0 103.9 - 
MOLAN UNI COSIS oo osctcc preter acssvczpercrssepsacavessaacensecapa%e 28.9 37.4 72.5 93.6 97.1 99.8} 100.3} 100.0} 100.6; 100.4) 100.6) 101.3 - 

WMP IBDN COSTS: <5 -<--scsoescceseveccenscovcdavcerovsesrosvossossaszeceted 29.7 38.2 73.7 92.7 96.4 98.6; 100.6) 100.0} 100.5} 100.5); 101.1 102.4 - 

Unit nonlaboriCOSts....csercscessescosnsrsesseseoszenssescuetetncconseave 26.8 35.4 69.4 95.9 99.0) 102.9 99.6; 100.2; 100.9) 100.1 99.4 98.4 - 
UNI OFS 25. ccce coer canncnnaeepe vet encscarterervcacnopsaecetevatesaaeeese 4) 532 47.1 72.6 99.0 95.5 94.0} 112.5} 130.5} 137.5) 151.5} 157.1 150.4 - 
Unit nonlabor payments. pe 33.2 38.3 70.2 96.6 98.1 100.7; 102.7} 107.6} 109.8) 112.6) 113.4) 111.0 = 
IMPHCH DriCe GOMAtON: sootece cacorsnanteencsvassserdexres-tereceoe 30.9 38.2 72.5 94.1 97.0 99.3} 101.3} 102.6} 103.7} 104.7) 105.3) 105.3 - 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour of all PErSONS.............scesseeseseeseeteeeeeeees 42.1 54.4 70.4 90.7 93.0 95.1 102.2 105.3) 109.4) 113.8 119.6} 125.3} 133.3 
COMPONSAION POLNOUN cece... see crancn sees ssdeoasapeesnaeess 14.9 23.7 55.6 86.6 90.8 95.6} 102.7; 105.6; 107.9} 109.3) 113.4) 119.4) 125.3 
Real compensation per hour. 65.4 73.7 91.8 96.8 96.6 98.0} 100.2} 100.8) 100.2 98.9} 100.4; 104.3) 107.2 
Unit labor costs.............. 35.3 43.6 78.9 95.5 97.6; 100.4; 100.5} 100.3 98.6 96.0 94.8 95.3 94.0 
Unit nonlabor payments. 26.7 29.4 79.9 95.2 99.6 98.9} 101.1 102.9} 107.2) 110.2 - - ~ 
Implicit price deflator 30.1 34.9 79.5 95.3 98.8 99.5; 100.9} 101.9} 103.9} 104.7 - - - 


— Data not available. 
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42. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


[1987 = 100] 
Industry sic 1988 Saad 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 L 1994 | 1995 | 1996 } 1997 | 1998 
Mining 
(Oe) sfoYs] Rol (Sec cnescece: cceconctors beoeeenoconrcr on aeearrce 102 109.2) 106.6] 102.7) 100.5) 115.2) 118.1 126.0) 117.2} 116.5] 128°9)) . 21725 
Goldrand'SiVGIOLeS sree oete eso aennr erence arenes cenesers 104 101.5] 113.3) ~122.3! 127.4| 141.6} 159.8] 160.8] 144.2! 138.3) 159.0| 186.3 
Bituminous coal and lignite mining. 122 111.7) 117.3) 118.7] 122.4) 133.0) 141.2) 148.1 155.9| 168.0} 176.6} 187.3 
Crude petroleum and natural gas..... 131 101.0 98.0 97.0 97.9 102.1 105.9 112.4) 119.4) 123.9 125.2 128.7 
Crushed and broken Stone...........sssceeeceereeeeeeseed 142 101.3 98.7} 102.2 99.8] 105.0} 103.6} 108.7| 105.4; 107.2) 114.0) 111.9 
Manufacturing 
Meat products... - 201 100.1 99.2 97.1 99.6} 104.6) 104.3) 101.2) 102.3 97.4} 103.2 - 
Dalit yirOdUCtS vecceane-ccschss-sunassanee 202 108.4} 107.7} 107.3} 108.3} 111.4) 109.6] 111.8) 116.4) 116.0] 119.5 - 
Preserved fruits and vegetables. ...............:.0:0000e 203 97.0 97.8 95.6 99.2} 100.5} 106.8) 107.6) 109.1 109.2; 111.8 - 
Gralnimill| PrOOUCtSs<.arc-p22vee--2-- c= acacsScccsessveeass 204 101.3] 107.6] 105.4) 104.9} 107.8} 109.2! 108.4) 115.4) 108.0; 118.7 - 
BakOry DiOdUGts ncn. cacy ceeecertte soe sceteancnenncaneswenat 205 96.8 96.1 92.7 90.6 93.8 94.4 96.4 97.3 95.6 99.3 - 
Sugar and confectionery products...........-..:0e0++++ 206 99.5} 101.8) 103.2 102.0 99.8 104.5 106.2 108.3 113.8 117.1 - 
Fats and oils 207 108.9} 116.4) 118.1 120.1 114.1 112.6] 111.8) 120.3) 110.1 120.0 - 
BOVGrageSirsitsc.nccssssvencspccssacsagnass onsen 208 106.0} 112.7] 117.7} 120.5} 127.6] 127.0) 130.8) 134.3) 135.7) 136.3 - 
Miscellaneous food and kindred products............ 209 107.0 99.3 99.3 101.6 101.6 105.3 101.0 103.1 109.2 103.9 - 
GIGI CHES Se eaae nee oueaenenrva ocaee Wencaeawecarcrmnaneasves 211 101.2) 109.0) 113.2} 107.6} 111.6} 106.5) 126.6) 142.9) 147.2} 147.2 - 
Broadwoven fabric mills, COttON...........22cceeeeeee eee 221 99.6 99.8) 103.1 111.2} 110.3) 117.8) 122.1) 134.0} 137.3} 130.9 - 
Broadwoven fabric mills, manmade.. 222 99.2; 106.3) 111.3) 116.2} 1262] 131.7) 142.5] 145.3) 147.6} 161.9 = 
Narrow fabric mills 224 108.4 92.7 96.5 99.6) 112.9) 111.4) 120.1 118.9} 126.3} 107.7 - 
Knitting! mills.c2-,-cccnesuenee-nt 225 96.3; 108.0} 107.5] 114.1 119.5} 128.1 134.3; 138.6) 150.5) 150.2 - 
Textile finishing, except WOOlI..................0ceseereeee 226 90.3 88.7 83.4 79.9 78.6 79.3 81.2 78.5 79.2 94.0 - 
Carpets ANGiUGS se. <ccsesssccecrercrs sarees vese-doqreae<ss 227 98.6 97.8 93.2 89.2 96.1 97.1 93.3 95.8; 100.2} 100.3 - 
Yarn and thread mills......... 228 102.1 104.2; 110.2; 111.4) 119.6) 126.6) 130.7; 137.4) 147.4) 155.5 - 
Miscellaneous textile goods...... oo 229 101.6} 109.1 109.2} 104.6) 106.5) 110.4) 1185) 123.7) 123.1 117.9 - 
Men's and boys' suits and Coats...............::200064 231 105.1 97.7 93.9 90.2 89.0 97.4 97.7 92.5 97.4; 130.3 - 
Men's and boys! furnishingS............:.csceseeeseeeeene 232 100.1 100.1 102.1 108.4; 109.1 108.4 111.7] 123.4) 134.7 152.4 - 
} 
Women's and misses' outerweal.........-..:.222see0008 233 101.4 96.8; 104.1 104.3; 109.4) 121.8) 127.4) 135.5) 141.6) 151.5 = 
Women's and children's undergarments.. 234 105.4 94.6} 102.1 113.6) 117.4) 124.5 138.0 161.3} 174.5 196.3 - 
Hats, caps, and millinery...............:sseeeeeee 235 99.0 96.4 89.2 91.1 93.6 87.2 tht 84.3 82.2 83.5 - 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessories..... 556 238 101.3 88.4 90.6 91.8 91.3 94.0} 105.5) 116.8) 120.1 105.2 - 
Miscellaneous fabricated textile products............. 239 96.6 95.7 99.9} 100.7} 107.5} 108.5} 107.8) 109.2! 105.6) 117.0 - 
TSO GU NG oss nneies danas os faea te datas reiwchediv hevicnasteawsensey 241 93.7 89.4 86.3 86.0 96.2 88.6 87.8 86.0 85.4 71.9 - 
Sawmills and planing Mills..............00:ceeeseeeeeeenee 242 100.7 99.6 99.8} 102.6} 108.1 101.9} 103.3) 110.2} 115.6) 117.5 - 
Millwork, plywood, and structural members. 243 98.8 97.1 98.0 98.0 99.9 97.0 94.5 92.7 92.4 89.9 - 
WOOO CONAINGNS: cic -5sercxexeressssavsseeeoneceses sue an 244 103.1 108.8; 111.2) 113.4 109.4) 100.1 100.9} 106.1 106.7! 106.6 - 
Wood buildings and mobile homes.............:e:-000+ 245 97.8 98.8 103.1 103.0 103.1 103.8 98.3) 97.0 96.7 101.1 - 
Miscellaneous wood products.............0s000eeereed 249 95.9} 102.4) 107.7] 110.5} 1142) 115.3) 111.8) 115.4) 114.4] 123.1 - 
HIGUSENONS TUNING: aencrsssvevarceenesevtresciersuecuevens 251 99.4; 102.0} 104.5} 107.1 110.5) 110.6) 112.5) 116.9] 121.6] 121.8 - 
OMICS TUNMUN Gin ncvanasssaertancaysartiatewyaceeccavensrecsya | 252 94.3 97.5 95.0 94.1 102.5} 103.2} 100.5) 101.1 106.4) 117.9 - 
Public building and related furniture... exes 253 109.6 113.7 119.8 120.2 140.6 161.0 157.4) 173.3 181.5 186.5 - 
Partitions aiid SEAUIOS: s5s0cessarocsesesvedenscsnvsnrcevana’ 254 95.7 92.4 95.6 93.0 102.7 107.4 98.9 101.2 97.5; 121.4 - 
Miscellaneous furniture and fixtures................064 259 103.6; 101.9) 103.5} 102.1 99.5; 103.6} 104.7; 110.0} 113.2} 102.2 - 
PID IS ceauriaeaddy ssadacassnevivxeensecerentcevadancnkinise 261 99.6; 107.4; 116.7} 128.3} 137.3} 122.5] 128.9} 131.9] 132.6] 104.4 - 
RADOU TUM Gr onescnvaxcuscaye- Aeaxsects Verdes ecexseaaxtaunenbas 262 103.9} 103.6} 102.3 99.2) 103.3) 102.4) 110.2) 118.6} 111.6] 107.0 - 
POROIMOSIG MIN S.anecanerexeturte ceiscessloacrnivarenantnenel 263 105.5} 101.9} 100.6) 101.4) 104.4) 108.4) 114.9} 119.5) 118.0) 124.2 - 
Paperboard containers and boxes...................665 265 99.7; 101.5) 101.3) 103.4} 105.2! 107.9] 108.4] 105.1 106.3) 110.1 - 
Miscellaneous converted paper products............. 267 101.1 101.6} 101.4; 105.3) 105.5} 107.9] 110.6] 113.3) 113.6] 121.7 - 
NOWSBAD ONS i ctvciens serene scvaseseasetbaus sonore sesanussasats 271 96.9 95.2 90.6 85.8 81.5 79.4 79.9 79.0 77.4 79.0 - 
FOUGGICE Gui teccrvnnsspesvcassntsass divnetexentdstieanerearaiy 272 97.9 98.3 93.9 89.5 92.9 89.5 81.9 87.8 89.1 100.1 - 
BROOKS ireravevcveiaixesulnusus davietaciuieerexcestomsanucaiusts 273 99.1 94.1 96.6} 100.8 97.7} 103.5} 103.0) 101.6 99.3) 102.2 - 
Miscellaneous publishing. .............ccccseseeceeeseeeees 274 96.7 89.0 92.2 95.9} 105.8) 104.5 97.5 94.8 93.6} 114.5 - 
Comer lal BPI Ga cins cancuuascruvchsucnevnuacakturrevess 275 100.0; 101.1 102.5) 102.0} 108.0) 106.9} 106.5) 107.2) 108.3} 109.2 - 
Manifold business forms.. 276 98.7 89.7 93.0 89.1 94.5 91.1 82.0 76.9 715.2 78.9 - 
GLOGHNG CAFdS ..cccccncssecssssee 277 100.1 109.1 100.6 92.7 96.7 91.4 89.0 92.5 90.8 92.2 - 
Blankbooks and bookbinding.. 278 95.6 94.2 99.4 96.1 103.6 98.7} 105.4) 108.7) 114.5] 115.3 - 
Prinitinig Ad SOFVICES 0. .cccssccssetes onsctnevennnvasonase 279 99.9 94.3 99.3} 100.6; 112.0] 115.3) 111.0) 116.7/ 126.2! 1242 - 
Industrial inorganic chemicals..............ccccececceeees 281 105.7} 104.3} 106.8] 109.7} 109.7} 105.6) 102.3] 109.3] 110.1 116.1 - 
Plastics materials and synthetics......................., 282 98.8 99.7; 100.9} 100.0} 107.5) 112.0} 125.3] 128.3] 125.3 133.8 - 
DIGS arouse erties anccdeasacersexecessases 283 101.0} 102.8) 103.8) 104.5 99.5 99.9; 104.9} 108.7} 112.1 112.6 - 
Soaps, cleaners, and toilet goods... 284 102.0} 100.6} 103.8} 105.3} 104.4} 108.7; 111.2} 1186] 120.9] 130.4 - 
Paints and allied Products.........:sccccccecesseassssrenced 285 101.4; 103.3} 106.3} 104.3) 102.9 108.8) 116.7) 118.0} 125.6 127.2 - 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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42. Continued--Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit Sic industries 


[1987 = 100] 
Industry sic 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 
m= 

Industrial organic chemicals.................seccce0eeeeee 286 109.9 110.4 101.4 95.8 94.6 92.2 99.9 98.6 99.0 112.9 = 
Agricutturalichemicals <5... 0.2. s<-<c0- -ssscu-ocsecouees 287 103.7; 104.3) 104.7 99.5 99.5) 103.8) 105.0) 108.5} 110.0} 120.4 
Miscellaneous chemical products....................00 289 95.4 95.2 97.3 96.1 101.8 107.1 105.7} 107.8 110.1 120.2 - 
Petroleumirenning:: .cse cc reetesccers eters ese, 291 105.3} 109.6] 109.2} 106.6) 111.3) 120.1 123.8) 132.3) 142.0] 149.2 = 
Asphalt paving and roofing materials..................4 295 98.3 95.3 98.0 94.1 100.4} 108.0 104.9 111.2 113.1 120.8 - 
Miscellaneous petroleum and coal products......... 299 98.4; 101.9 94.8 90.6 101.5} 104.2 96.3 87.4 87.1 97.2 = 
Tires and inner tubes.............sssscecceceeseeees 301 102.9} 103.8} 103.0} 102.4) 107.8} 116.5} 124.1 131.1 138.8] 148.5 = 
Hose and belting and gaskets and packing... 305 103.7 96.3 96.1 92.4 97.8 99.7} 102.7; 104.6] 107.4) 112.5 - 
Fabricated rubber products, n.e.c............... 306 104.2} 105.5} 109.0 109.9 115.2 123.1 119.1 121.5 121.0 125.4 - 
Miscellaneous plastics products, n.e.c...............-4 308 100.5} 101.8) 105.7) 108.2} 1144) 116.7} 120.7} 120.9} 124.7} 130.1 = 
Footwear, exceptrubber, <::.....<<..c0sccceesscoceeseeess 314 101.3 101.1 101.1 94.4 104.2 105.2 113.0 cr | 126.1 129.5 - 
WUQGAQG irscees evar ca cw sec ncom eters a deren eave antes 316 93.7; 104.8) 106.2) 100.3 90.7 89.5 92.3 90.5) 110.6} 136.4 = 
Handbags and personal leather goods................ 317 98.5 93.1 96.5 98.7 111.2 97.8 86.8 81.8 83.2 109.7 - 
Flat QlaSS: << coesc scar stesweccrcncovousustadvicsvahvesttencescc 321 91.9 90.7 84.5 83.6 92.7 97.7 97.6 99.6] 101.5} 107.6 = 
Glass and glassware, pressed or blown..............4 322 100.6} 100.2) 104.8) 102.3 108.9} 108.7) 112.9 115.7 121.4; 128.2 - 
Products of purchased glass...............sseceeeeeeeees 323 95.9 90.1 92.6 97.7; 101.5 106.2 105.9 106.1 122.0 125.3 - 
COMemMt NV GLAU Cre mecertemtencss ear teereceece eer eee sea 324 103.2} 110.2} 112.4) 108.3} 115.1 119.9} 125.6) 124.3) 128.7} 133.1 - 
Structural clay! products: ..¥;.c.<.sc0:c;020sccace=sccnsenoes 325 98.8 103.1 109.6 109.8; 111.4) 106.8) 114.0 112.6 119.6 116.1 - 
Pottery and related products...............ccesseeeeeene 326 99.6 97.1 98.6 95.8 99.5! 100.3} 108.4) 109.3) 119.3) 116.1 - 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products.............. 327 100.8 102.4) 102.3 101.2 102.5) 104.6 101.5 104.5 107.3 109.2 - 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral products......... 329 103.0 95.5 95.4 94.0 104.3) 104.5 106.3 107.8 A104) sanit27; - 
Biast furnace and basic steel products 331 112.6 108.0 109.6) 107.8 117.1 133.5} 142.4; 142.7 155.1 160.9 - 
Iron and steel foundries...............cecssssseeeceseeeeees 332 104.0} 105.4) 106.1 104.5] 107.2) 112.1 113.0) 41257) ANG2 12157, - 
Primary nonferrous metals.............::0cseeeeeeeeeeeeee 333 107.8 106.1 102.3 110.7 101.9} 107.9 105.3 111.0 110.8 116.0 - 
Nonferrous rolling and drawing.............6:seceeeeeeee 335 95.5 93.6 92.7 91.0 96.0 98.3} 101.2 99.2} 104.0) 112.3 - 
Nonferrous foundries (CastingS)............::0:seeeeee 336 102.6 105.1 104.0 103.6 103.6 108.5 112.1 117.8 122.3 126.4 - 
Miscellaneous primary metal products................4 339 106.6) 105.0) 113.7} 109.1 114.5) 111.3) 134.5) 152.2) 149.6} 140.9 - 
Metal cans and shipping containers.................... 341 106.5) 108.5 117.6} 122.9 127.8] 132.3 140.9 144.2 155.2 160.8 - 
Cutlery, handtools, and hardware.............-.:00:20+ 342 97.8} 101.7 97.3 96.8} 100.1 104.0} 109.2} 111.3) 118.2) 113.1 - 
Plumbing and heating, except electric................. 343 103.7} 101.5 102.6} 102.0 98.4; 102.0} 109.1 109.2 118.6 127.2 - 
Fabricated structural metal products..................- 344 100.4 96.9 98.8} 100.0} 103.9} 104.8; 107.7; 105.8} 106.5} 110.0 - 
Screw machine products, bolts, etc................06-4 345 98.5 96.1 96.1 97.9) 102.3) 104.4) 107.2} 109.7) 110.2) 151.3 - 
Metal forgings and stampings 346 101.5 99.8 95.6 92.9} 103.7} 108.7} 108.5} 109.3) 113.6] 120.2 - 
Metal services, N.€.C............06 347 108.3} 102.4) 104.7 99.4) 111.6) 120.6) 123.0) 127.7) 128.4) 123.5 - 
Ordnance and accessories, 0.€.C..........:.00eeseeeee 348 O757, 89.8 82.1 81.5 88.6 84.6 83.6 87.6 87.5} 100.5 - 
Miscellaneous fabricated metal products............. 349 101.4 95.9 97.5 97.4; 101.1 102.0; 103.2 106.6 108.3) 106.2 - 
EnginesianditiDineSscr-se.ci.sestnsrsexccs-cassessaeae aa 351 106.8; 110.7; 106.5) 105.8) 103.3) 109.2) 122.3) 122.7) 136.6) 134.2 - 
Farm and garden machinery...............0e:eeeeeeee00s 352 106.3} 110.7) 116.5) 112.9) 113.9) 118.6) 125.0) 134.7) 137.2) 141.0 - 
Construction and related machinery.................-+4 353 106.5} 108.3} 107.0 99.1 102.0} 108.2} 117.7} 122.1 123.3] 131.8 - 
Metalworking Machinery..........-..2c-ssesceseeeeeeeeeens 354 101.0} 103.5} 101.1 96.4; 104.3} 107.4; 109.9) 114.8) 114.9) 118.6 - 
Special industry machinery...............:ccceeeeseeeeees 355 104.6} 108.3} 107.5; 108.3) 106.0} 113.6) 121.2) 132.3) 134.0) 130.1 - 
General industrial machinery..............:cs2seeeeeeeeee 356 105.9} 101.5) 101.5} 101.6} 101.6) 104.8} 106.7; 109.0; 109.4; 110.1 - 
Refrigeration and service machinery................++. 358 102.1 106.0} 103.6} 100.7; 104.9) 108.6) 110.7) 112.7} 114.7} 114.8 - 
Industrial machinery, 1.€.C........-...cceeeseeseeeeeeeeees 359 106.5} 107.1 107.3} 109.0} 117.0) 1185) 127.4) 138.8) 141.4) 129.7 - 
Electric distribution equipment..............-..seseeeeee 361 105.4; 105.0; 106.3} 106.5} 119.6) 122.2) 131.8) 143.0) 143.9) 143.9 - 
Electrical industrial apparatuS.................eeeeeeeeeee 362 104.6} 107.4) 107.7); 107.1 117.1 132.9] 134.9} 150.8} 154.3) 163.9 - 
Household appliances..............:eseeeeeee 363 103.0} 104.7} 105.8} 106.5] 115.0) 123.4) 131.4) 127.3) 127.4) 138.1 . 
Electric lighting and wiring equipment... tate 364 101.9} 100.2 99.9 97.5} 105.7} 107.8) 113.4) 113.7) 116.9] 121.4 - 
Communications equipment.................cccceeseeeeee 366 110.5} 107.2} 121.4) 124.5} 146.7} 150.3} 166.0; 170.9) 190.3) 221.0 - 
Miscellaneous electrical equipment & supplies...... 369 102.8 99.6 90.6 98.6} 101.3] 108.2 110.5 114.1 123.1 124.6 - 
Motor vehicles and equipment.............::seeeeeeree 371 103.2} 103.3) 102.4 96.6} 104.2) 106.2) 108.8) 106.7) 107.2) 116.5 - 
PICTON ANG! PANS 222 anteesnneesccs aeeescervnarnecena=rsm ans 372 100.6 98.2 98.9) 108.2) 112.4) 115.2} 109.6) 107.8) 113.0) 114.0 - 
Ship and boat building and repairing................++- 373 99.4 97.6} 103.7 96.3) 102.7; 106.2} 103.8 98.0 99.2) 104.3 - 
Railroad CQUuipMent..............:.seeececeeeeeeeecereneeees 374 113.5} 135.3) 141.1 146.9} 147.9] 151.0; 152.5); 150.0) 148.3] 183.2 - 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts........ socd| 375 92.6 94.6 93.8 99.8} 108.4) 130.9) 125.1 120.3] 125.5] 120.5 - 
Guided missiles, space vehicles, parts................ 376 104.1 110.6} 116.5) 110.5) 110.5} 122.1 118.9} 121.0) 129.4) 126.6 - 
Search and navigation equipment...............-.661 381 104.8} 105.8} 112.7; 118.9} 122.1 129.1 132.1 149.5] 142.2} 148.9 - 
Measuring and controlling devices..............+esse+04 382 103.9} 102.1} 107.0} 113.9) 121.0} 125.2) 135.0) 147.8) 151.9) 144.3 - 
Medical instruments and supplies...............:::0004 384 105.2} 107.9} 116.9} 118.7} 123.5! 127.3} 126.7] 131.5} 139.8) 146.3 - 
Ophthalmic QOOdS............cccccceeceesessnsesseeeeeeeres 385 112.6] 123.3) 121.2) 125.1 144.5] 157.8; 160.6) 167.2} 188.2! 202.6 : 
Photographic equipment & supplie€s..............0000 386 105.6 113.0 107.8 1 10.2) _ 116.4; 126.9 132.7 L 129.5 _ 128.7) 121 6) - 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Productivity Data 


42. Continued--Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


(1987 = 10) ____________ 
Industry sic 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1 998 
+ 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware.................-4 391 100.1 102.9 99.3 95.8 96.7 96.7 99.5} 100.2} 102.6) 117.2 - 
Musicallinstmentsiivn.consy<:<+-cceesasse-<asteatennone 393 101.8 96.1 ~97.1 96.9 96.0 95.6 88.7 86.9 78.8 83.9 - 
MOYSiANd/SPONtiNG!\GOOGS ix.-. assesses aces. acmecteaunsns 394 104.8} 106.0} 108.1 109.7} 104.9] 114.2) 109.7} 113.6] 119.9) 139.6 - 
Pens, pencils, office, and art supplies................. 395 108.3} 112.9} 1182} 116.8) 111.3) 111.6] 129.9) 135.2} 144.1 1277 - 
Costume jewelry and notions 396 102.0 93.8 105.3} 106.7 110.8 11538 129.0 143.7 142.2 119.1 - 
Miscellaneous manufactures.............2eeceeeeeee eee 399 102.1 100.9} 106.5} 109.2 109.5} 107.7}; 106.1 108.1 112.8] 109.3 - 
Transportation 
Timieking, except local ..czcctnerenrs.ccenterecey erent 4213 105.2| 109.3} 111.1] 116.9 123.4 126.6) 129.5) 125.4 130.9) 132.4) 130.1 
WiSupostalisenvicomcra naneuerrewentectsergeateate 431 99.9 99.7; 104.0] 103.7/ 104.5) 107.1; 106.6) 106.5) 104.7) 108.3| 109.5 
Nirstransportation) jececessesteenee: neerencer=cecwteaeaare 4512,13,22 (pts.) 99.5 95.8 92.9 92.5 96.9) 100.2; 105.7; 108.6) 111.6) 111.1 108.5 
Utilities 
Telephone communications. ............:::::0sessereeee 481 106.2) 111.6] 113.3) 119.8) 127.7/ 135.5} 142.2} 148.1 159.5} 160.9} 171.2 
Radio and television broadcasting... 483 103.1 106.2} 104.9) 106.1 108.3; 106.7; 110.1 109.6) 105.8) 101.1 100.8 
Cable and other pay TV services... 484 102.0 99.7 92.5 87.5 88.3 86.7 85.6 86.7 84.4 87.6 88.0 
Electriciutilities:scc¢ 007; cscats cen acut eveneraceorcmanenabiens! 491,3 (pt.) 104.9} 107.7} 110.1 113.4) 115.2} 120.6) 126.8; 135.0) 150.5) 146.5} 157.2 
GAS TURIN OS aire ace caxvim coares Oeexaeeccusnenertereesiarns 492,3 (pt.) 108.3) 111.2} 105.8; 109.6) 111.1 121.8} 125.6) 137.1 158.6 145.9} 153.4 
Trade 
Lumber and other building materials dealers........ 521 101.0 99.1 103.6] 101.3) 105.4) 110.5) 118.3) 117.6] 121.7) 122.2) 133.0 
Paint, glass, and wallpaper stores.........-....:::0088+ 523 102.8 101.7} 106.0 99.4 106.5 114.7 130.2 135.3) 140.2 143.8 166.0 
HardWale SIOLCS cee .c eens cseae cece cane snawwcnewoanunenens 525 108.6} 115.2} 110.5} 102.5} 107.2) 105.8; 112.7; 108.5}; 112.1 111.2) 125.3 
Retail nurseries, lawn and garden supply stores... | 526 106.7 103.4 83.9 88.5 100.4; 106.6 116.6 117.2} 136.6) 128.1 136.1 
Department Stores..............cccsecceseeeeeeereeeeeeerees 531 99.2 97.0 94.2 98.2 100.9} 105.7 108.6 110.9 118.4 123.5 129.4 
Variety Stores. se-xe- csaciecaatansvesaycsiertaesccocsssaear seas 533 101.9] 124.4) 151.2] 154.2) 167.7) 184.7} 190.1) 203.2) 229.2) 247.6) 262.5 
Miscellaneous general merchandise stores.......... 539 100.8 109.8 116.4) 121.8 136.1 159.7 160.9 163.9 164.9) 168.2 189.9 
(GIOCETY: SIONES: kvcasoarsseeceeccee ces eetcaccerccurececcventee 541 98.9 95.4 94.6 93.7 93.3 92.8 92.5 91.2 89.4 89.2 90.2 
Meat and fish (seafood) markets Kaa 542 99.0 97.6 96.8 88.4 95.8 93.7 91.1 89.1 81.1 84.7 89.9 
Retailibakeries 22s... veers.cacnsrcovoreep aesenerrcesec! 546 89.8 83.3 89.7 94.7 94.0 86.5 87.2 86.8 81.7 75.4 65.0 
New and used car deallers..........c.ccccceeeeeeeeeeeeees 561 103.4; 102.5} 106.1 104.1 106.5} 107.6) 108.7) 107.1 108.2; 107.8) 108.0 
Auto and home supply Stores.............scccceecssseeeee 553 103.2; 101.6) 102.7 99.0; 100.0 98.7; 102.6; 105.7; 104.6) 104.2) 107.0 
Gasoline service stations...............:.cecceceeeeeeeeees 554 103.0 105.2 102.6 104.3 109.7 115.2 120.4 126.3) 125.1 125.0 130.6 
Men's and boys! wear Stores.............scecsseeeeeeeeee 561 106.0 109.6 113.7 119.2 118.2 115.5 117.9 117.5 125.7 132.2 145.5 
Women's clothing stores............00cccccseeeceeseeeeees 562 97.8 99.5} 101.5} 103.0) 112.2) 118.4) 119.3) 128.5) 142.3) 145.8) 154.8 
Family iCloming'StOreS coco ncse-c:s.cccuvesacassvecsunroae 565 102.0} 104.9) 104.5) 106.4) 111.7; 1145) 120.4; 133.8) 138.8) 142.1 145.6 
SOG StONOS: recente. wast tuesday uc vauars.aepecnceenen sas 566 102.7; 107.2} 106.1 105.1 111.5} 113.2) 126.3) 134.5] 146.9} 143.5} 136.4 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessory stores........ 569 96.3 95.2 88.6 78.8 89.1 92.9} 100.4) 122.1 127.1 118.1 131.0 
Furniture and homefurnishings stores...............+5 571 98.6 100.9 101.8; 101.5 108.4 107.6 108.8 112.0 118.6 119.4) 121.6 
Household appliance stores.............:0cccceeeeeeeeeee 572 98.5} 103.5} 102.8; 105.2} 113.9} 117.0} 121.2) 138.7) 141.8] 155.5} 184.5 
| 
Radio, television, computer, and music stores...... 573 118.6) 114.6) 119.6; 128.3 187.8) 152.7] 177.0 196.7) 204.6) 215.1 258.9 
Eating and drinking places............cccccseeeseeeeeeenee 581 102.8} 102.2} 104.0) 103.1 102.5} 102.8) 101.1 100.9 99.5} 100.5} 101.1 
Drug and proprietary StoreS............cccccceeeeeeeeeeeeed 591 101.9; 102.5) 103.6; 104.7; 103.6) 105.4; 105.7; 106.9) 109.6) 115.4) 117.7 
ERGUON STONE Sci vitetccsenasry ties tasanddeuvessvscsaaenedens waned 592 98.2} 101.1 105.2} 105.9} 108.4) 100.7 99.1 103.7; 112.8) 108.9} 113.9 
Used! MErCNANdiSG SOLOS: .--.s.sexsraresessscrexcsevenss 593 105.3 104.9 100.3 98.6 110.4 112.1 115.4 173 129.8 138.0 158.4 
Miscellaneous shopping goods stores...............+. 594 100.7; 104.2} 104.2} 105.0 102.7) 106.5) 111.9) 117.8] 120.0) 123.7) 181.5 
NONSIONGIISUANGISS. ccs s010<0 sanduefsaeteasacvsureareriiic 596 105.6; 110.8) 108.8) 109.3) 122.1 127.5} 143.3) 146.1 165.5} 177.2} 193.5 
Fuel dealers benre eee 598 95.6 92.0 84.4 85.3 84.4 92.7; 100.7] 114.2) 115.8} 113.4] 112.0 
Fetal Stor68/'N.B:6; ssasrssrexvenevevecevitarass 599 105.9} 103.1 113.7} 103.2} 111.6} 117.8] 125.0} 126.2} 139.5] 147.3] 157.6 
Finance and services 
COMBI lal DANKS caccverrexceciveschduenipenexstssasataness 602 102.8; 104.8) 107.7) 110.1 111.0} 118.5) 121.7] 126.4) 129.7) 133.0] 133.0 
Hotels and motels ehrecins 701 97.6 95.0 96.1 99.1 107.8} 106.2} 109.6) 110.1 109.7; 107.9) 108.8 
Laundry, cleaning, and garment services............. 721 97.2 99.7} 101.8 99.2 98.3 98.9} 104.0} 105.5) 108.7/ 108.0) 113.5 
Photographic studios, portrait.............cccccceeeeeeees 722 100.1 94.9 96.6 92.8 97.7} 105.9] 117.4] 129.3) 126.6] 133.7) 153.4 
BQaUTY SHOPS ie. cov es cst vttes se dy cies cftakaneisriaxnevepanchad 723 95.1 99.6 96.8 94.8 99.6 95.7 99.8; 103.5) 106.3) 107.5} 108.4 
Barber shops as iaetviseads WWenaihe seveeeseneseessennneenseey 724 108.8} 111.6] 100.2 94.1 112.1 120.8} 117.7} 114.6} 127.6) 149.0) 153.0 
Funeral services and crematories.. 726 102.5 97.9 90.9 89.5} 103.2 98.2) 103.8 99.7 97.1] 101.3] 107.0 
Automotive repair shops............. 753 105.7! 108.1 106.9 98.7; 103.3) 104.0} 112.3) 119.5} 114.1 ATS2 1) 121.2 
Motion picture theaters 783 107.1] 114.3} 115.8) 116.0} 110.8} 109.8} 106.5] 101.4) 100.5 99.8} 101.3 


t Refers to output per employee. 


2 ; , 
Refers to ouput per full-time equivalent employee year on fiscal basis. 
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n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified 


- Data not available. 


43. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 
seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 1997 1998 1999 
Country + 
1997 1998 IV | ll il IV | iT} Ul 

4.9 4.5 4.7 4.7 4.4 4.5 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.2 

9.2 8.3 8.9 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.0 7.8 8.0 7.6 

8.6 8.0 8.3 8.1 8.0 8.1 Chk 7.4 7.4 Te 

3.4 41 3.5 3.7 4.2 4.3 44 4.7 48 4.8 

12.4 alee? 12.3 12.0 UZ, 11.7 11.5 11.3 dite 11.41 

9.9 9.4 10.0 9.9 9.5 9.1 9.1 9.0 9.0 9.1 

12.3 12.3 12.3 12.2 12.3 12.4 12.4 12.3 12.1 ~ 

10.1 8.4 9.1 8.8 8.6 8.5 Cl 7.4 7.0 7A 

7.0 6.3 6.6 6.4 6.3 6.3 6.3 6.3 6.1 5.9 

" Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. data, and therefore should be viewed as less precise indicators of 
— Data not available. unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual figures. See "Notes 


on the data" for information on breaks in series. For further qualifications 
NOTE: Quarterly figures for France, Germany, and the United Kingdom _and historical data, see Comparative Civilian Labor Force Statistics, Ten 
are calculated by applying annual adjustment factors to current published Countries, 1959-1998 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Oct. 22, 1999). 
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Current Labor Statistics: International Comparisons Data 


44. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 


[Numbers in thousands] 
Employment status and country 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 
1 


Civilian labor force 


United States’ 123,869 | 125,840 | 126,346! 128,105| 129,200 | 131,056} 132,304] 133,943 | 136,297 137,673 
Canada....... 14,151 14,329 14,408 14,4824 14,663 14,832 14,928 15,145 15,354 15,632 
Australia. 8,228 8,444 8,490 8,562 8,619 8,776 9,001 9,127 9,221 9,347 


Japan... ..| 61,920} 63,050] 64,280] 65,040| 65,470| 65,780| 65,990] 66,450} 67,200| 67,240 
NSERC ceca cee ctca pete ey racunenaaekrvadenviiscsatestas oaasasanteeeee nessa 24,170 24,300 24,490 24,550 24,650 24,760 24,820 25,080 25,140 25,390 
Germany’... 28,840| 29,410] 39,120] 39,040} 39,130| 39,210] 39,050} 39,180) 39,450) 39,430 
22,530 22,670 22,940 22,910 22,760 22,640 22,700 22,820 22,850 23,000 

6,430 6,640 6,750 6,950 7,090 7,190 7,270 7,370 7,530 7,720 

4,552 4,597 4,591 4,520 4,443 4,418 4,460 4,459 4,418 4,402 
28,580| 28,730] 28,610| 28,410] 28,310) 28,280| 28,480] 28,620] 28,760] 28,870 


66.5 66.5 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 
67.5 67.3 66.7 65.9 65.5 65.3 64.8 64.9 64.8 65.1 
64.0 64.6 64.1 63.9 63.6 63.9 64.6 64.6 64.3 64.4 
62.2 62.6 63.2 63.4 63.3 63.1 62.9 63.0 63.2 62.8 
56.1 56.0 56.0 55.8 55.6 55.5 55.2 55.4 §5.2 55.6 
55.2 55.3 58.9 58.3 58.0 57.6 57.2 57.4 57.6 57.6 
47.3 47.2 47.7 47.5 48.1 475 47.5 47.7 477 478 
54.7 56.1 56.5 57.8 58.5 59.0 59.3 59.8 60.7 62.0 
67.3 67.4 67.0 65.7 64.5 63.7 64.1 64.0 63.4 63.1 
64.0 64.1 63.7 63.1 62.8 62.5 62.7 62.7 62.8 62.7 
Employed 
WAOGStAlOS Soaissciiscasiesvsssosstavevusvaccauversanvasysvensvsucvseceves 117,342 | 118,793] 117,718 | 118,492 | 120,259| 123,060} 124,900] 126,708| 129,558| 131,463 


13,086 13,165 12,916 12,842 13,015 13,292 13,506 13,676 13,941 14,326 

7,720 7,859 7,676 7,637 7,680 7,921 8,235 8,344 8,429 8,597 
60,500 61,710 62,920 63,620 63,810 63,860 63,890 64,200 64,900 64,450 
21,850 22,100 22,140 21,990 21,740 21,710 21,890 21,950 22,010 22,410 


27,200 27,950 36,910 36,420 36,020 35,900 35,850 35,680 35,540 35,720 
20,770 21,080 21,360 21,230 20,430 20,080 19,980 20,060 20,050 20,170 
5,980 6,230 6,350 6,560 6,620 6,670 6,760 6,900 7,130 7,410 
4,480 4,513 4,447 4,265 4,028 3,992 4,056 4,019 3,973 4,034 
26,510 26,740 26,090 25,530 25,340 25,550 26,000 26,280 26,740 | 27,050 


Employment-population ratio* 


GAHOD States Wer cccsesesnnanien oavertinconoas esse seuasavaraassndethvecsessss 63.0 62.8 617 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 
Canada. 62.4 61.9 59.8 58.4 58.2 58.5 58.6 58.6 58.9 59.7 
Australia. 60.1 60.1 57.9 57.0 56.6 57.7 59.1 59.1 58.8 59.2 
60.8 61.3 61.8 62.0 61.7 61.3 60.9 60.9 61.0 60.2 
50.7 50.9 50.6 49.9 49.0 48.7 48.7 48.5 48.3 49.1 
52.0 52.6 55.5 54.4 53.4 52.8 52.5 52.2 §1.9 52.2 
43.6 43.9 44.5 44.0 43.1 421 41.8 41.9 41.8 419 
50.9 52.6 §3.2 54.5 §4.7 54.7 55.1 55.9 57.5 §9.5 
66.2 66.1 64.9 62.0 58.5 57.6 58.3 57.6 57.0 57.8 
59.3 59.6 58.0 56.7 56.2 56.5 57.2 57.6 58.3 58.8 


Unemployed | 
6,528 7,047 8,628 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 
1,065 1,164 1,492 1,640 1,649 1,541 1,422 1,469 1,414 1,305 

508 585 814 925 939 856 766 783 791 750 
1,420 1,340 1,360 1,420 1,660 1,920 2,100 2,250 2,300 2,790 
2,320 2,210 2,350 2,560 2,910 3,050 2,920 3,130 3,120 2,980 
1,640 1,460 2,210 2,620 3,110 3,320 3,200 3,500 3,910 3,710 
1,760 1,590 1,580 1,680 2,330 2,560 2,720 2,760 2,800 2,840 


450 410 400 390 470 §20 510 470 400 310 

72 84 144 255 415 426 404 440 445 368 

United Kingdom... aad 2,070 1,990 2,520 2,880 2,970 2,730 2,480 2,340 2,020 1,820 

Unemployment rate 

United States \....cccccsene vil 5.3 5.6 6.8 75 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 49 45 
Canada 75 84 10.4 11.3 11.2 10.4 9.5 oy 9.2 8.3 
Australia. 6.2 6.9 9.6 10.8 10.9 9.7 8.5 8.6 8.6 8.0 
Japan.. 2.3 21 21 2.2 2.5 2.9 3.2 3.4 3.4 41 
France.... 9.6 9.1 9.6 10.4 11.8 12.3 11.8 12.5 12.4 11.7 
Germany’... 5.7 5.0 5.6 6.7 7.9 8.5 8.2 8.9 9.9 9.4 
78 7.0 6.9 7.3 10.2 11.3 12.0 12.1 12.3 12.3 
7.0 6.2 6.9 5.6 6.6 7.2 7.0 6.4 5.3 4.0 
1.6 1.8 3.1 5.6 9.3 9.6 9.1 9.9 10.1 8.4 


te 6.9 8.8 10.1 10.5 9.7 8.7 8.2 7.0 6.3 


"Data for 1994 are not directly comparable with data for 1993 and earlier years. For * Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. 
additional information, see the box note under "Employment and Unemployment Data" ; Employment as a percent of the working-age population. 

in the notes to this section. : 

? Data from 1991 onward refer to unified Germany. See Comparative Civilian Labor | NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in series for the United 


Force Statistics, Ten Countries, 1959-1998, October 22, 1999, on the Internet at | States, France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, and Sweden. Dash indicates 
http://stats.bls.gov/flsdata.htm. data not available. 
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45. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


[1992 = 100] 


LLL 


Item and country 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1987 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 
s| eee | a 
Output per hour i 
United States. - - 71.9 94.4 98.0 97.1 97.8 98.3) 102.1] 108.3} 114.9] 117.3} 122.1 
40.7 59.2 75.3 91.3 91.1 92.4 95.3 95.1 102.5 106.2 108.9 107.3 111.0 
14.0 38.0 63.9 81.2 84.8 89.5 95.4 99.4 100.5 101.8 109.3 115.8 121.4 
18.0 32.9 65.4 88.9 92.0 96.9 96.8 99.1 102.5 108.4 113.2 114.7 121.8 
29:9) 52.7 90.3 90.6 94.1 99.6 99.1 99.6 104.5 - - = = 
ied 21.8 43.1 66.7 81.8 87.4 91.9 93.5 96.9] 100.6} 108.5} 114.4 114.9] 123.2 
29.2 52.0 77.2 88.1 91.5 94.6 99.0} 101.9) 100.6} 107.9} 111.2} 115.1] 121.8 
19.6 36.8 64.1 85.1 86.7 89.4 92.5 95.2) 102.9} 105.6| 109.3) 110.3] 113.4 
18.6 38.1 69.2 91.6 93.7 97.1 98.6 99.6 101.4 Ab PARE 117.7 119.7 125.7 
36.7 57.8 76.7 93.3 92.1 94.6 96.6 97.5 100.6 101.4 102.0 102.0 101.9 
27.6 52.8 74.0 90.1 90.8 93.8 95.0 95.0] 106.7} 116.1) 122.4) 125.4] 133.6 
31.2 44.7 56.1 79.4 82.3 86.2 88.3 92.2} 104.0) 106.8} 104.8] 103.2) 104.0 
UN WediState ss seccxcnws nvaccorneccvrcretettanivanences = - 77.3 97.9 104.5 104.0 102.5 98.7 103.5 112.2 119.6 121.6 128.8 
Canada... 34.2 60.5 85.4) 103.2} 109.3} 110.8} 106.6 98.8} 105.1] 113.2} 118.8] 120.2} 128.0 
10.7 38.8 59.9 78.4 84.6 90.2 96.3] 101.4 96.0 95.4| 100.6) 106.7) 111.1 
Belgium 30.7 57.6 78.2 88.8 93.3 99.1} 101.0] 100.7 97.0] 101.4) 104.2} 104.2] 109.0 
Denmark. 40.8 68.0 91.3 99.3] 100.8) 104.3} 102.7} 101.7 99.0] 109.3) 114.7} 117.8] 120.3 
France 31.0 64.1 88.7 87.2 92.2 97.2 99.1 99.8 95.7 100.3 104.8 104.5 110.2 
Germany. 41.5 70.9 85.3 88.0 90.9 94.0 99.1 102.8 91.8 93.5 93.7 92.5 95.8 
Italy... 21.4 44.7 78.4 88.2 94.5 98.1 99.6 99,2 96.4} 102.2} 107.2) 106.7} 110.4 
Netherlands. 31.7 59.5 77.4 89.5 92.8 96.9} 100.1] 100.6 98.2} 104.2} 107.8) 108.4) 114.1 
Norway. 56.5 89.1] 103.6} 110.7] 105.3] 101.3) 100.2 98.3} 102.7) 106.7) 109.0} 110.1] 113.3 
Sweden... Pail 46.5 81.7 91.8] 107.7) 110.2} 111.6} 110.6} 103.6) 101.3) 115.7! 130.1] 132.9] 140.3 
LUO UD GOON: srervecns cconrvanicreeeacvortancnsianeenresraeene 67.7 90.3 87.2 94.4 101.4 105.4 105.3 100.0 101.4 106.1 107.8 108.2 109.6 
Total hours 
United States. 92.1} 104.4) 107.5} 103.8} 106.6} 107.1] 104.8) 100.4) 101.4) 103.6} 104.0) 103.7} 105.5 
Canada 84.1) 102.1] 113.5} 113.0] 120.0} 119.9] 111.9) 103.8) 1026} 106.6} 109.1) 112.0] 115.4 
76.3} 102.3 93.8 96.6 99.8} 100.8] 100.9) 102.0 95.6 93.7 92.0 92.2 91.5 
Belgium.. 170.7| 174.7) 119.7} 100.0} 101.5} 102.3| 104.3) 101.5 94.7 93.6 92.0 90.8 89.5 
Denmark. 136.5] 129.0) 101.1; 109.6) 107.2} 104.7) 103.7] 102.1 94.8 ~ - - - 
France.... 142.1] 148.7) 133.1] 106.6] 105.5} 105.8] 105.9) 103.0 95.1 92.4 91.6 91.0 89.5 
142.3; 136.3) 110.5 99.9 99.3 99.3] 100.1) 100.9 91.3 86.7 84.3 80.4 78.6 
109.0 121.2 122.4 103.6 108.9 109.7 107.7 104.2 93.6 96.7 98.0 96.7 97.4 
170.6 156.2 111.8 STAG 99.0 99.8 101.5 101.0 96.9 92.4 91.6 90.5 90.8 
154.0) 154.3) 135.0] 118.6] 114.3) 107.1) 103.7} 100.8} 102.1} 105.2} 106.9] 107.9} 111.1 
168.3] 154.7) 124.0} 119.5} 121.4) 119.0] 116.4] 109.0 94.9 99.6} 106.3] 106.0} 105.0 
217.3} 202.1) 155.3] 118.9} 123.2} 122.3] 119.2] 108.5 97.5 99.4) 102.9] 104.8] 105.4 
Compensation per hour 
MEMO SIARGS: «rect Sasesxiccs secisre sah uchasiceanathuneniucecs 14.9 23.7 55.6 80.7 84.0 86.6 90.8 95.6} 102.7| 105.6) 107.9} 109.3] 113.4 
Canada... 10.4 17.8 47.7 75.3 77.8 82.5 89.5 94.7 99.6] 100.4) 103.6} 102.8] 106.7 
Japan.. 4.3 16.5 58.6 77.9 19:2 84.2 90.7 95.9 104.6 106.7 109.5 110.9 113.9 
Belgium.. 5.4 13.7 52.5 79.7 81.1 85.9 90.1 97.3} 104.8) 106.1) 109.2} 112.0) 115.2 
Denmark. 4.6 13.3 49.6 80.1 82.9 87.7 92.7 95.9} 104.6 ~ - - ~ 
France. 43 10.3 40.8 78.6 81.6 86.0 90.6 96.2 102.8 105.0 107.6 109.5 112.3 
Germany. 8.1 20.7 53.6 76.0 79.1 83.2 89.4 95.1] 105.9) 111.7] 117.7] 123.7) 126.6 
Italy... 1.6 4.7 28.2 66.7 69.3 75.9 84.4 93.6] 107.5) 107.8; 112.8] 120.9) 125.9 
Netherland 6.4 20.2 64.4 87.8 87.7 88.5 90.8 95.2 103.7 108.2 110.6 113.2 115.8 
Norway. 4.7 11.8 39.0 78.5 83.3 87.2 92.3 97.5} 101.5) 104.4) 109.2} 113.6) 119.1 
Sweden 41 10.8 37.4 67.3 ra Pr 79.4 87.6 95.4 98.0} 101.1) 106.2} 113.4) 1183 
United Kingdom... 3.1 6.3 33.2 64.8 67.7 72.9 80.9 90.5 104.3 106.5 107.4 108.2 111.4 
Unit labor costs: National currency basis 

United States. - - 77.2 85.5 85.7 89.2 92.8 97.2 100.6 97.6 93.9 93.2 92.9 
Canada... 25:5 30.0 63.3 82.5 85.5 89.2 93.9 99.6 97.2 94.5 95.2 95.8 96.2 
30.9 43.3 91.7 96.0 93.4 94.0 95.0 96.5} 104.1] 104.9) 100.1 95.8 93.8 
30.1 41.7 80.3 89.7 88.1 88.7 93.0 98.1 102.3 97.9 96.4 97.6 94.6 
15.4 25.2 55.0 88.4 88.2 88.1 93.6 96.3} 100.1 93.0 93.8 92.7 95.9 
19.5 24.0 61.2 96.2 93.4 93.6 96.8 99.3 102.2 96.8 94.1 95.3 91.2 
27.8 39.8 69.4 86.3 86.5 87.9 90.3 93.3} 105.3) 103.6] 105.9} 107.5] 103.9 
8.0 12.7 44.0 78.3 79.9 84.9 91.3 98.4 104.4 102.1 103.2 109.6 111.1 
34.4 52.9 93.0 95.9 93.6 91.1 92.1 95.5| 102.3 96.0 94.0 94.6 92.2 
12.9 20.4 50.8 84.1 90.4 92.2 95.6 100.0 100.9 102.9 107.1 111.4 116.9 
14.9 20.5 50.6 74.7 79.0 84.7 92.3 100.4 91.8 87.0 86.8 90.4 88.5 
9.8 14.1 59.1 81.6 82.2 84.6 91.6 98.2 100.3 99.7 102.5 104.8 107.1 
- - 77.2 85.5 85.7 89.2 92.8 97.2 100.6 97.6 93.9 93.2 92.9 
31.8 34.7 65.4 75.2 83.9 91.0 97.2 105.0 91.1 83.6 83.8 84.9 83.9 
10.9 15.3 51.3 84.2 92.4 86.3 83.1 90.9 118.8 130.1 135.1 111.7 98.3 
19.4 27.0 88.3 77.2 77.0 72.3 89.5 92.3 95.1 94.2 105.2 101.4 84.9 
13.5 20.3 58.9 77.9 79.0 72.6 91.3 90.8 93.2 88.3 101.1 96.5 87.6 
21.1 23.0 76.7 84.7 82.9 Theks 94.1 93.1 95.5 92.4 99.9 98.6 82.6 
10.4 17.1 59.6 74.9 76.9 73.0 87.3 87.8 99.4 99.8 115.5 111.6 93.5 
16.0 24.9 63.3 74.4 75.6 76.2 93.8 97.6 81.8 78.1 78.0 87.5 80.3 
Netherlands... 16.0 25.7 82.3 83.2 83.2) 75.5 88.9 89.8 96.8 92.8} 103.0 98.6 83.0 
Norway... 4 11.3 17.8 63.9 77.5 86.1 82.9 95.0 95.7 88.3 90.7 105.0 107.1 102.5 
Sweden... 16.8 23.0 69.6 68.5 75.0 76.4 90.8 96.6 68.6 65.7 70.8 78.5 67.5 
United Kingdom... 15.6 19.2 77.8 75.7 82.9 78.5 92.5 98.2 85.3 86.5 91.6 95.6 99.3 

— Data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Injury and Illness Data 


46. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,' United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


2 - 
L 
cuss y oid yee ee 1987 | 1988 | 19891) 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 *| 1994*) 1995 *| 1996 ‘| 1997*| 1998 
PRIVATE SECTOR? 
Total cases 8.3 8.6 8.6 8.8 8.4 8.9 8.5 8.4 8.1 7.4 Tat 6.7 
Lost workday cases. 3.8 4.0 4.0 41 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.3 a4 
Lost workdays. 69.9 76.1 78.7 84.0 86.5 93.8 _ - - - - - 
le eaten by ane and ce 
Total cases . utr Be wiley n'a auactianteaeaces caotcnoagen 11.2 10.9 10.9 11.6 10.8 11.6 142 10.0 9.7 8.7 8.4 79 
Lost wortalay.casas = 5.7 5.6 5.7 5.9 5.4 5.4 5.0 47 4.3 3.9 44 39 
Lost workdays. as 94.1 101.8 100.9 112.2 108.3 126.9 = - - - - = 


Total cases 
Lost workday cases.. 


8.5 8.8 8.5 8.3 74 7.3 6.8 6.3 6.2 5.4 5.9 49 
4.9 6.1 4.8 5.0 4.5 41 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.2 3.7 29 


Lost WOrkdaYS......0e..2+0+ wf 144.0] 152.1] 137.2| 119.5) 129.6] 204.7 = = = = <e ~ 
Construction 


Total cases 14.7 14.6 14.3 14.2 13.0 13.1 12.2 11.8 10.6 9.9 9.5 8.8 

Lost workday cases.. 6.8 6.8 6.8 6.7 6.1 5.8 5.5 5.5 4.9 45 4.4 4.0 

POSE WOMKOAYS, <.sccsvsnvctun scvarsessernsevsnsrunesbuvmcusaivenstccnnsnneasnntcenseavyen 135.8 142.2 143.3 147.9 148.1 161.9 = - - - - - 
General building contractors: 

Total cases 14.2 14.0 13.9 13.4 12.0 12.2 11.5 10.9 9.8 9.0 8.5 8.4 


Lost workday cases.. 6.5 6.4 6.5 6.4 5.5 5.4 5.1 5.1 at 4.0 3.7 3.9 


Lost workdays... 134.0} 132.2} 137.3) 137.6) 132.0) 142.7 - - = - - - 
Heavy construction, Ph ad eomaal 
Total cases . ss sceeienpwawis hue MWsicapna sCanianeraies 14.5 15.1 13.8 13.8 12.8 124 11.1 10.2 9.9 9.0 8.7 8.2 


Lost workday cases 6.4 7.0 6.5 6.3 6.0 5.4 5.1 5.0 4.8 4.3 4.3 41 


Lost workdays. = 139.1 162.3 147.1 144.6 160.1 165.8 - - - = = = 
Special trades contractors: 
Total CaS@S ..........:0+ 15.0 14.7 14.6 14.7 13.5 13.8 12.8 12.5 W441 10.4 10.0 9.1 
Lost workday cases.. Tal 7.0 6.9 6.9 6.3 641 5.8 5.8 5.0 48 47 44 
Lost workdayS...............- 135.7 141.1 144.9 153.1 151.3 168.3 = =_ = = = - 
Manufacturing 
BUOY a COSOG rece e errssevnccssesns cons ce tncn Gmelin ch saaeundee coastsb cecanausectins 11.9 13.1 13.1 13.2 125%; 12.5 12.1 12.2 11.6 10.6 10.3 9.7 
Lost workday cases 5.3 Sf 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.4 5.3 5.5 §.3 49 4.8 47 
Lost workdays. at 95.5 107.4 113.0 120.7 121.5 124.6 - - - - - - 
Durable goods: | | 
| 
Total cases 12.5 14.2 14.1 14.2 13.6 13.4 13.1 13.5 12.8 11.6 11.3 10.7 


Lost workday cases.. 5.4 5.9 6.0 6.0 5.7 5.5 5.4 5.7 5.6 5.1 51 5.0 


Lost workdays... 96.8; 111.1 116.5] 123.3) 122.9) 126.7 - - - - - - 
Lumber and wood products: 
Total cases 18.9 19.5 18.4 18.1 16.8 16.3 15.9 15.7 14.9 14.2 13.5 13.2 


Lost workday cases.. Phiccces 9.6 10.0 9.4 8.8 8.3 7.6 7.6 ries 7.0 6.8 6.5 6.8 
ESSE WIRES RUSE: satis testes mcrae rae ts vr exes centten teea uns SEARO GSD { 176.5) 189.1) 1775) 1725} 172.0) 1658 - - - - - - 
Furniture and fixtures: 
SGU CASO Seca ctenrxereeesesasceyerexsepcos ae xuWeteasennyedadneacersaeeatayesyas 15.4 16.6 16.1 16.9 15.9 14.8 14.6 15.0 13.9 12.2 12.0 11.4 
Lost workday case 6.7 7.3 12 7.8 i. 6.6 6.5 7.0 6.4 5.4 §.8 57 
Lost workdays... -{ 103.6) 115.7 - - -| 128.4 - - -} -| - 
Stone, clay, and otis gee oy 
Total cases .. oy Sieg eae eres ny bees coraceks See Oe 14.9 16.0 15.5 15.4 14.8 13.6 13.8 13.2 12.3 12.4 11.8 11.8 
Lost workday cases, al tS 7.4 7.3 6.8 61 6.3 6.5 5.7 6.0 5.7 6.0 
Lost workdays. 135.8] 141.0} 149.8]; 160.5} 156.0) 152.2 - - - - - - 
Primary metal industries: 
Total CASES «0... cee 17.0 19.4 18.7 19.0 17.7 17.5 17.0 16.8 16.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 


Lost workday case 7.4 8.2 8.1 8.4 7.4 7A 7.3 7.2 7.2 6.8 7.2 7.0 

Lost workdays 145.8} 161.3) 168.3) 180.2; 169.1 175.5 - - - - - = 
Fabricated metal Lihovapad 

Total cases .. 17.0 18.8 18.5 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4 16.8 14.4 14.2 13.9 

Lost workiay ¢ cases.. 7.2 8.0 7.9 7.9 7.1 6.6 6.7 67 6.9 6.2 6.4 65 

PN WCNNGIAN aaj soestires tn zac tacasaninisccesbranneicannsdienetiaveovtuuindegeenni 121.9} 138.8) 147.6; 155.7} 146.6) 144.0 - - - - = fed 
Industrial machinery and equipment: 

Total cases 


11.3] 12.4 12.4 12.0] 412) 414 44 11.6} 11.2 9.9) 10.0 95 
4.4 47 4.8 47 4.4 4.2 4.2 4.4 4.4 4.0 44 4.0 
72.7; 82.8] 86.8} 889] 9866] 877 = = a = 


Lost workday cases.. 
Lost workdays 


Electronic and other electrical bean 


Total cases 7.2 8.0 94 94 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.3 7.6 6.8 6.6 5.9 

Lost workday cases.. dace 3.1 3.3 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.3 3.1 3.1 28 

SEH WOLKE S Ite aMtaee ase atbestcticesiysscevcticeseteniestsonrtioe 55.9] 646] 77.5} 79.4} 83.0] 81.2 a 4 be A = 
Transportation equipment: 

Total cases 


13.5 17.7 17.7 17.8 18.3 18.7 18.5 19.6 18.6 16.3 15.4 14.6 


Lost workday cases.. 5.7 6.6 6.8 6.9 7.0 7.1 7A 7.8 7.9 7.0 6.6 6.6 


LEGS WEE RONG ss aeceay vena waiter cakes eeceas pena anasbikaa cancers paenttsnasusy nese 105.7 134.2 138.6 153.7 166.1 186.6 = a ai = 2 a 
Instruments and related products: 

TW Gta OASOG: sé, cxsrzenvesavsvsnantsncwnacedeee tenes aid Fiiceeneae cat Scina cx 64 P| 5.8 6.1 5.6 5.9 6.0 5.9 5.6 5.9 5.3 5. 4.8 4.0 

Lost workday case 2.4 2.6 2.5 2&7 27 2.7 2.5 2.7 24 2.3 2.3 19 

Lost workdays. 43.9| 51.5] 55.4 57.8] 64.4/ 65.3 a = = za a a 
Miscellaneous Shasta industries: ; 

Total cases .. Tee aay cuvawdepacenmaa santa tegenenel| 10.7 11.3 W441 11.8 11.3 10.7 10.0 9.9 9.1 9.5 8.9 84 

Lost workday cases. one 4.6 5.1 5.1 5.1 5.1 5.0 4.6 4.5 4.3 4.4 4.2 39 

Lost workdayS...........+. 91.0} 97.6} 113.1] 104.0] 108.2 2 = al = a Pa 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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46. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,' United States 
LL 
Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


1987 | 1988 | 1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993*| 1994‘4| 19954! 1996 *| 19974| 19984 
T 


Industry and type of case” 


Nondurable goods: al | | 
Total cases ... Aftcd, 11.4 11.6 iUnlers TS) 11.3 10.7 10.5 9.9 9.2 8.8 8.2 
Lost workday cases. 5.1 5.4 5.5 5.6 5.5 5.3 5.0 5.1 4.9 4.6 44 4.3 
Lost workdays............ 93.5 101.7 107.8 116.9 119.7 121.8 = = = os =, = 
Food and kindred products: 
Total cases LH AY/ 18.5 18.5 20.0 19.5 18.8 17.6 ies 16.3 15.0 14.5 13.6 
Lost workday cases. 8.6 9.2 9.3 9.9 9.9 9.5 8.9 9.2 8.7 8.0 8.0 75 
LOSE WOLD AVS reir acnccte case srenns cesses iucsaurbvexccvancte cfu cuchovancareteeres ssc 153.7 169.7 174.7| 202.6 207.2 211.9 = = = ~ = a 
Tobacco products: 
Total cases 8.6 9.3 8.7 TE, 6.4 6.0 5.8 5.3 5.6 6.7 5.9 6.4 
Lost workday cases. 25 2.9 3.4 3.2 2.8 2.4 2.3 2.4 2.6 2.8 a7 3.1 
Lost workdays... 46.4 53.0 64.2 62.3 52.0 42.9 = = = = = xe 
Textile mill products: 
MOM CASES Hotaru eens ies 9.0 9.6 10.3 9.6 10.1 9.9 9.7, 8.7 8.2 7.8 6.7 6.7 


Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays 


Apparel and other textile 4 iors 


3.6 4.0 4.2 4.0 4.4 4.2 44 4.0 44 3.6 34 3.4 
65.9| 78.8] 81.4] 85.1 88.3) 87.1 = = = = = = 


Total cases . on taiea ters oe ereTaT ee Uae es ee 7.4 8.41 8.6 8.8 9.2 9.5 9.0 8.9 8.2 7.4 7.0 6.2 

Lost workday cases 3.1 3.5 3.8 3.9 4.2 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.6 3.3 344 2.6 

Lost workdays............ 59.5 68.2 80.5 92.1 99.9} 104.6 - = = = = = 
Paper and allied products: 

Total cases ............. 13.1 12.7 12.1 11.2 11.0 9.9 9.6 8.5 79 7.3 7.1 

Lost workday cases. 5.9 5.8 5.5 5.0 5.0 4.6 4.5 4.2 3.8 3.7 a7) 

Lost workdayS............... 124.3) 132.9) 124.8) 122.7); 125.9 - = = a = = 
Printing and publishing: 

Total cases 6.7 6.6 6.9 6.9 6.7 7.3 6.9 6.7 6.4 6.0 5.7 5.4 

Lost workday cases ds 3.1 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.8 27 2.8 

LSE WOTKDAYS: 2 wera nastoccsnncnnanacaxivsucsemnncreSeecnectbnssichanraiisea® 55.1 59.8 63.8 69.8 74.5 74.8 = = =. = zi = 
Chemicals and allied products: 

Total cases ... 7.0 7.0 7.0 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.9 shit SS) 4.8 4.8 4.2 

Lost workday cases. 3.1 3.3 3.2 3.1 3.1 2.8 27 2.8 27 2.4 a3 24 


Lost workdays... 58.8 59.0 63.4 61.6 62.4 64.2 - - - - - - 
Petroleum and coal a products 

Total cases .. poets Se rena et snes sevaven war waeeneeeeceet 7.3 7.0 6.6 6.6 6.2 5.9 5.2 4.7 4.8 4.6 4.3 3.9 

Lost Workday cases 3.1 3.2 3.3 Ke | 2.9 2.8 2.5 2.3 2.4 ib) 2.2 1.8 

Lost workdays.... 65.9 68.4 68.1 77.3 68.2 71.2 - - - - - - 


Rubber and miscellaneous plastics bromunss 


Total cases 15.9 16.3 16.2 16.2 15.1 14.5 13.9 14.0 12.9 12.3 11.9 11.2 
Lost workday cases. 7.6 8.1 8.0 7.8 7.2 6.8 6.5 6.7 6.5 6.3 5.8 5.8 
Lost workdays.... 130.8} 142.9) 147.2} 151.3) 150.9) 153.3 - - - - - - 


Leather and leather Ape 


Total cases 12.4 11.4 13.6 12.1 12.5 12.4 12.1 12.0 11.4 10.7 10.6 9.8 

Lost workday cases.... 5.8 5.6 6.5 5.9 5.9 5.4 65 5.3 48 4.5 43 45 

EYE SRY ac cs sci tet coeaenrcn cw te eseoeirsne pom uasenero tener 114.5} 128.2) 130.4) 152.3) 140.8) 128.5 - - - - - - 
Transportation and public utilities 

Total cases 8.4 8.9 9.2 9.6 9.3 9.1 9.5 9.3 9.1 8.7 8.2 7.3 

Lost workday cases. 4.9 4 5.3 BS 5.4 hil 5.4 5 Bie. onl 4.8 4.3 

Lost workdayS............ 108.1 118.6) 121.5] 134.1 140.0} 144.0 - ~ ~ - - - 


Wholesale and retail trade 
OLA CASS ae ccenvrsess cacevenaven ecu ov cunt taac ee nse Pangds onan eptne sateen sceaual (RUE 7.8 8.0 7.9 7.6 8.4 8.1 7.9 ifs, 6.8 6.7 6.5 
Lost workday cases... 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.2 2.9 3.0 28 


Lost workdays............ 56.1 60.9 63.5 65.6 72.0 80.1 - - - - - - 
Wholesale trade: 

ENOLAN: CASOS oi cevcrscsa tanta erseton rece rc ohana ccleenaas caus shissauipeababank 7.4 7.6 Cel 7.4 7.2 7.6 78 CL 75 6.6 65 65 

Lost workday cases.... 3.7 3.8 4.0 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.2 3.3 

Lost workdays. 64.0 69.2 71.9 iS 79.2 82.4 - - - - - - 
Retail trade: 

Total cases 78 7.9 8.1 8.1 7.7 8.7 8.2 7.9 TES 6.9 6.8 6.5 

Lost workday cases... a 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.0 2.8 2.9 oF 

UGSOE WEISS AVS 5 gore rorcn op ecera tee nos basass Aas caetoenrs ncsesrccy rn emesans nese’ 52.9 57.6 60.0 63.2 69.1 79.2 = = = = - - 

Finance, insurance, and real estate 
SOREN CASOS esceseetececeestnsein eee at heer neicnnanserseesstasyasraedit-e 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.4 2.4 2.9 2.9 27) 2.6 2.4 20 1.9 
Lost workday cases. 9 9 9 11 11 1.2 1.2 AA 1.0 9 0.9 0.7 


Lost WOrkKdaYS..........0002200 14.3 17.2 17.6 7A ee 24.1 32.9 - - ~ = 1 = 
Services 

Total cases ......... 5.5 5.4 5.5 6.0 6.2 7A 6.7 6.5 6.4 6.0 56 5.2 

Lost workday cases. 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.6 25 2.4 


Lost workdays... 


‘ Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 
ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with data EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 
for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 
Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. weeks per year). 

? Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries and “ Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 
illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better address 1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days away 
fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of Fatal from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities. 
Occupational Injuries. ° Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 

° The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays per — Data not available. 

400 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Injury and Illness Data 


47. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1993-98 


Fatalities 
Event or exposure’ 1993-97 1997? 1998 
Average Number | Number Percent 
a 
TObteal eetecs sco hv cuacincesuscersecusteonse wav erhen caaereincar sacar tintenanaresxacael 6,335 6,238 6,026 100 
Transportation INCIGOMRS.............scscscrecsassesscessnssacesesscensacsaserssenees 2,611 2,605 2,630 44 
Crlte fa EWA Tell Engh Gece rence crccebosceccecet Sone re eeepe car Pecocoeecebeccacercetemmncc 1,334 1,393 1,431 24 
Collision between vehicles, mobile equipment.............c::se 652 640 701 12 
Moving in Same direction...........:cscescsesesesescesesseseseasesesenenenees 109 103 118 2 
Moving in opposite directions, oncoming. 234 230 271 4 
Moving in intersection... Fe 132 142 142 2 
Vehicle struck stationary bhiect or Saunier. 249 282 306 5 
INORGOIISIOMINGIG ONE iaescccscuxcsevancxatescsesseesansacarxcancerecncteecnticeserentt 360 387 373 6 
Jackknifed or overturned—no COIliSiON..........-.--eessereeseeeeeeene| 267 298 300 5 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) incident..............:004 388 377 384 6 
CVO TEINS see estes cement dee rac nis aandaa ns ppomaksushipadavaanvaphasueesWonsvanesiae 214 216 216 4 
AN CLA E eee rees acc aecreqscs ras 315 261 223 4 
Worker Siickiby ar ve fiche is. sscu cs qeovats iniecenenshwnanasaycetieaesesrenad 373 367 413 i 
Water vehicle incident..... 106 109 112 2 
RANWAY sate cnen cc -ner wenece cceseen cova neem Ovwiecoan sre suse soc uns aten ceive scontens 83 93 60 1 
Assaults and ViOl@Nt ACtS............sccesescescesseereneecesesesenenneensectaseneees 1,241 Tit 960 16 
FAOTIGID GS ciencresvws. cance nt rv oun cuusssapavesenavs set covanssaecccbessasuecnexestevcnecabent) 995 860 709 12 
SMOOWHG So sex conn dene eeeeenaty cme stnawestes 810 708 569 9 
SHADOW iti cereceacecevtes cons entevaes aeecaee 75 13 61 1 
Other, including bombing... 110 is 79 1 
Self-inflicted injuries............... 215 216 223 4 
Contact with objects and CQquipMeNt..............ssesecseeseeneeereeeseees 1,005 1,035 941 16 
SWUCK Dy ODJC CE oa recs c acca ce cree cwsteneucuvuavansedisvaceuscseksnunviveaxnteesen 573 $79 517 9 
Struck by fallingiobject: 222-0. <.s.cssuscisssvsesvecksoccsssccccseansisochoreceutesy 369 384 317 5 
SHUCK DY MYING|ODIOCE « osvsccccenua cece caxcvoceoosucnecnsavacesayrtespncssseree 65 54 58 1 
Caught in or compressed by equipment or objects.. 290 320 266 4 
Caught in running equipment or machinery... 153 189 129 2 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials............:c0:sscesseeeee 124 118 140 2 
PAU Gi tecccee corer cocauenoc src ueh scrvorsscovennoveserceguconsnrcenevessesavesersevensereseeaion| 668 716 702 12 
Fall TOTOWGIHO VON tones oresccetvienes «nv aweuvaxesinndencvesssPandundensseseesxtaxnosxnrs 591 653 623 10 
Fell OMMAGGG 6 csr sae sc cuvers-cavevetvevst cccesoneccusucchavarentcoteneuntswatevien 94 116 111 2 
Fed ROM OOS os sncec 22 mc xo oe ves ov avessawcexcneaassekansaranenavsarevsexvassuctentere 139 154 156 3 
Fall: OMT SCANOIG, STAGING. 5 ccecsess axe san as esenssascavecersiaeetvounieynenaxes} 83 87 97 2 
ESIGN Sale WOVEN sececcoresnivactivs cee 'exsostoxasy ocx exces seearcessunsucarasanthver ei ta 52 44 51 1 
Exposure to harmful substances or environments...............-- 586 554 $72 9 
Contact with electric CUIreNt.........cccceecesseeseneeesesteneeee 320 298 334 6 
Contact with overhead power lines.. 128 138 153 3 
Contact with temperature extremes.. Boarassiaenyee 43 40 46 1 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or allergenic substances: Ws eect 120 123 104 2 
IiRAlARON: Of SUDSEANICOS.. 56.020. -snacocssnderccesvas scacsnnanesavmnenrenedecised 70 59 48 1 
DRY GEM OSL CIONCY cain ccassensessaanvachencsevseessecssoszeseassspoaquckssnxravdanasits 101 90 87 1 
EXOWTISG  SUDIISUSION seas sap cadaspeeescnxasksesteceveusay tecermenmnantetet 80 72 75 1 
Fires and OxplOSlOnss ..............sssssscsenscsecsesnssesnssesnecnsnesasserasseene 199 196 205 3 
OM Gr OVEN IE OF OXPOSUIOB or.c..:-i fot oasacesatasnscissuandietuniae aati 26 21 16 : 
' Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Illness ° Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." 
Classification Structures. 
? The BLS news release issued August 12, 1998, reporteda NOTE: Totals for major categories may include sub- 


categories not shown separately. Percentages may not add to 
totals because of rounding. Dash indicates less than 0.5 
percent. 


total of 6,218 fatal work injuries for calendar year 1997. Since 
then, an additional 20 job-related fatalities were identified, 
bringing the total job-related fatality count for 1997 to 6,238. 
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Need information from the Bureau of Labor Statistics? 


You can get it now on the WEB. 


Here are the Bureau’s addresses. 


Pewee ec occecesereresaeeescesceseseeseseeee 


Employment and Unemployment: 
Employment, hours, and earnings by industry 
National 


POOR Corre r eee ee eee eee ees er oreneeee ees EeeeesesesseesesseEeses 


COR meee oes ereeresereeeseoesesees 


Region, State, and metropolitan area 

TaDOR Tre CALA, de pect cr bask conte eee ea caueei ss ox oabat Genie 
Longitudinal research 
Covered employment and wages 
Occupational employment statistics 
PASS AVOLIStALISUICS mics. tt rer doseage em rcn cn oteran cee 


Ree emer re reece eee eeeseseeesesesrssceeeeesenes 
Oo ee ee eecceeecccsccscceresees 


eee ee eeseesesceesesssos 


Prices and Living Conditions: 
CONSUMER PIiCe INGEXCS &. <soesar. 2s erie a eset 
Producer price indexes 
Consumer Expenditure Survey 


Beem weer eceer cress eeeeesesceeeescesesessees 


Omen wen eeeenecesccceceseeeeees 


Compensation and Working Conditions: 
National Compensation Survey 
POMECHVE Dal > ai orcrn ct - o se cetrer societies amsapens 
Poti OV Mert COSLATCDGS 5 cx -civcsc-tsta- tars eesneesveas eins 
Himployee Benelits Surveys. 52: s.cacescsasesesesesevnccnsonses> 
Occupational Compensation Survey ...........::eceeeee 
BALE Lyra COUN ed Soreness oteeck ce kuoz dont socshdvsuicndndnoes 


ere e eee ee renee eeescorcscseeeeee 


Productivity: 
Quarterly labor productivity 
Industry productivity 
Multifactor ProGuctiv iy tcc <c2ccteact: soca Fees eset ssaseetess 


a eee cee ee een seceseasecsseccesaeeeees 


Ooo eee eeererceseeeesesseesseereessseescessese 


ee ee cee reesereereasseesesseeseesseees 


Employment Projections 


International data: 
FiGhetoty FADOF SUALISEICS 352.0, 02 2 teccece. te cconostarectas eeasanees 
U.S. import and export price indexes 


Dene eecccccececccseees 


http://stats.bls.gov 
http://stats.bls.gov/opbinfo.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/regnhome.htm 


http://stats.bls.gov/ceshome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/790home.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/cpshome.htm 


http://stats.bls.gov/lauhome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/nlshome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/cewhome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/oeshome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/lauhome.htm 


http://stats.bls.gov/cpihome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/ppihome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/csxhome.htm 


http://stats.bls.gov/comhome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/cbahome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/ecthome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/ebshome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/ocshome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 


http://stats.bls.gov/Iprhome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/iprhome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/mprhome.htm 


http://stats.bls.gov/emphome.htm 


http://stats.bls.gov/flshome.htm 
http://stats.bls.gov/ipphome.htm 


Where are you publishing 
your research? 


The Monthly Labor Review welcomes articles on the Y 

: : 67 2 “0 
labor force, labor-management relations, business 7 49 
conditions, industry productivity, compensation, “7 “J 


occupational safety and health, demographic trends | 
and other economic developments. Papers should be - 
factual, and analytical, not polemical in tone. 
Potential articles, as well as comments on 
material published in the Review, should be 
submitted to: 

Editor-in-Chief 

Monthly Labor Review 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Washington, DC 20212 


Telephone: (202) 606-5900 
E-mail: mir@bis.gov 


Need more research, facts, and analysis? 
Subscribe to Vonthly Labor Review today! 
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Credit card orders are welcome! 
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Mail to: Superintendent of Documents, P.O. Box 371954, 
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Important: Please include this completed order form with your 
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For privacy protection, check the box below: 
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Klein Award winners 


The Lawrence R. Klein Award trustees selected the authors of four articles published in the 
Monthly Labor Review in 1999 as winners of the 2000 Klein Award. The winners were: 


¢ Edwin R. Dean for “The accuracy of the BLS productivity measures,” in the February 
1999 issue; 


e Lucy P. Eldridge for “How price indexes affect BLS productivity measures” in the 
February 1999 issue; 


¢ William Gullickson and Michael J. Harper for “Possible measurement bias in aggre- 
gate productivity growth,” in the February 1999 issue; and 

¢ Philip N. Cohen and Suzanne M. Bianchi for “Marriage, children, and women’s em- 
ployment: what do we know?” in the December 1999 issue. 


The majority of the February 1999 Review was devoted to issues in productivity mea- 
surement. Edwin Dean sets the stage, discussing the Bureau of Labor Statistics efforts to 
enhance the reliability of its productivity measures, facilitate analysis of economic perfor- 
mance, and provide useful information to the public. He concludes that despite the sus- 
tained efforts of improvement, “[t]he BLS clearly recognizes...there is room for further 
improvement.” 

Lucy P. Eldridge examines the relationship between consumer price indexes and pro- 
ductivity statistics, gauging the relative importance of each of the various indexes used. 
She finds that price indexes play a significant role in measuring real output and productiv- 
ity (they are used in calculating about 56 percent of the measured output of the business 
sector); therefore, potential bias in the price indexes, as well as a lack of price indexes, will 
affect the accuracy of measured growth in output and productivity. 

William Gullickson and Michael J. Harper lay the groundwork for understanding the 
potential biases that specific “hard-to-measure” industries may impart to aggregate pro- 
ductivity measures. They ask: “What if productivity growth in certain industries was actu- 
ally zero rather than a negative number?” They reason that negative productivity growth 
over a long period is not likely, so answering this question draws a conservative picture of 
the potential impact of some forms of measurement bias. Even this conservative experi- 
ment indicates that negative productivity growth in five specific industries is significant 
enough to lower the business sector productivity trend noticeably. 

Philip N. Cohen and Suzanne M. Bianchi examine the implications of marriage and 
family to labor market decisions. They conclude that marriage in itself has relatively little 
effect on women’s labor supply, and that children exert less downward pressure on supply 
than was the case in the late 1970s. The effect of having pre-school-age children on annual 
hours is substantial, however. 


Origin of the Award. The Klein Award was established by Lawrence R. Klein, Editor- 
in-Chief of the Monthly Labor Review from 1946 until his retirement in 1968. Instead of 
accepting a retirement gift, Klein donated it and matched the amount collected to initiate 
the award. Until his death earlier this year, he contributed regularly to the fund, as have 
others. The purpose of the award is to encourage Review articles that exhibit originality of 
ideas or method of analysis, adhere to principles of scientific inquiry, and are well written. 
The two annual awards—one to a Bureau of Labor Statistics author and one to an author 
outside the Bureau—carry cash prizes. 
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Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Postal Square Building, Rm. 2850 U.S, Department of Labor 
2 Massachusetts Ave., NE USPS 987-800 
Washington, DC 20212-0001 
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Schedule of release dates for BLS statistical series 
eee 


Sarin Release Period Release Period Release Period MLR table 
date covered date covered date covered number 
Employment situation June 2 May July 7 June August 4 July 1; 4-20 
Productivity and costs June 6 1st quarter August 8 2nd quarter 2; 39-42 
 akes ma cee Export June 8 May July 13 June August 10 July 34-38 
Producer Price Indexes . June 9 May July 14 June August 11 July 2; 31-33 
Consumer Price indexes June 14 WEN July 18 June August 16 July 2; 28-30 
Real earnings _ June 14 May July 18 June_ August 16 July 14, 16 
Employment Cost Indexes ay July 27 2nd quarter : ea 21-24 


